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Notes and Suggestions for the Month. 
pmo 

With the advent of April, all animated nature 
merges from the long reign of winter and com- 
mences life anew. In this latitude the tender 
grass comes springing up everywhere ; in seclud- 
ed nooks of the fields and on the sunny hill- 
side flowers are opening their petals to catch the 
sunshine. The song of the blue bird—There’ll 
be no more winter”—admonishes us that it is 
time to prepare for field operations, and all the 
forces of the farm have already commenced, or 
are just beginning the labors of the season. 

Animals.—April is one of the most critical pe- 
riods of the year with our domestic animals, es- 
pecially with the females. Have a care before- 
hand that none suffer from lack of a sufficiency 
and variety of feed. Let roots be fed at least in 
small quantities wherever practicable, Use the 
card and brush freely on horses and neat stock, 
and see to it that the active fermentation which 
the warm weather will cause in the manure does 
not affect the stock unfavorably. See “Basket” 
item on vermin. Mares, cows, ewes and sows, 
are all liable to slink their young at this time of 
the year, unless they receive constant care, not 
once a week, but several times a day. It is an 
erroneous notion that the causes of abor- 
tion are very obscure. It is unnatural for ani- 
mals to bring forth prematurely, and the reason 
for their doing so is often plain. Sometimes it 
is caused by lack of sufficient nourishment, water 
and feed, sometimes by ergot, and perhaps smut, 
or poisonous fungi in the hay; sometimes by 
over-exertion, by slipping down, or by some act 
of violence, such as a kick in the flank with a big 
boot, a severe hooking, or worrying, or some- 
thing else. Mares and cows frequently slink 
their young in April for want of water and 
sometimes from being compelled to drink im- 
pure water, especially that impregnated with 
manure—either upon the surface, or from 
wells in the barn-yard into which the leachings 
run, Feed whole grain to no animals, ex- 
cept sheep having good teeth. See that enough 
coarse grain is ground to last teams and stock 
until pasture time, so that it will not be neces- 
sary to go to mill when teams should be plow- 
ing. As the warm weather comes on, and ani- 
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mals begin to shed their hair, they will consume 
as much feed as in the winter, if it be good, 


Barley.—If the soil be in a good state, séW as 
soon as the ground will do to plow. If 
obtain seed free from oats, buckwheat and 
spring wheat, as all such grain isa nuisance 
when the barley is malted. In the best regions 
for barley, good farmers are so careful to keep 
the crop free from oats that they will not allow 
unground oats to be fed to their teams while 
they are preparing the ground or putting in the. 
seed. Always keep the two-rowed, four-rowed, 
and six-rowed barley separate, because, during 
the malting process, different kinds will not 
malt in the same time. Old barley should never 
be mingled with new when sold, as the two 
will not malt alike, and a loss must be sus- 
tained by the brewers to the farmer's discredit, 
Birds,— Whatever havoc birds may make among 
the fruits in summer, during April and May 
they live upon insects, and the number they de- 
stroy isimmense. Happy is he who has his 
garden full of them. Wrens and bluebirds 
especially should be courted and furnished 
with houses of appropriate sizes; for wrens, 
boxes 4x4 with an inch hole for entrance two 
inches above the floor; for bluebirds, 6x6 with 
14 inch hole. Colonize the different birds in 
separate places, for the wrens are quarrelsome. 
Catile.—Cows that have not yet calved should 
be allowed to stand several hours daily in large 
sunny yards. Ifthe calves be removed from milch 
cows as soon as dropped, the cow is less wor- 
ried than if they are taken away after she has 
become attached to them. New milch cows 
ought to have roots or some green succulent 
feed at this season: what is called “slops,” sup- 
plies the place of more natural and better things, 
This is one of the worst months for caked bag, 
garget, milk fever, etc.; watch for the first symp- 
toms and check the disease if possible. Beeves, 
Increase the amount of meal fed to fattening 
bullocks, Do not require them to eat too 
much cut straw with it. Coarse meal. will 
digest more readily if soaked over night. 
During April, bullocks three years old 
should receive from ten to fifteen pounds 
of fine corn meal’ mingled with wet straw 
during the day. Meal fed at this season of the 
year will prepare them to lay on fat and flesh 
when they are turned to grass. This is equally 
true of fattening sheep designed for early mutton, 
Working Oxen,—See that the yokes are right 
and bows are not so short as to choke them. 
Feed working cattle well and handle them ¢are- 
fully, and they will grow fat every day’ anid be 
worth more for heef next summer they 


may be bought for now. Oxen will endure the 
heat nearly as well as horses if fed as well and 
not abused and worried by bad driving, Always 
allow them at least two hours during the mid- 
dle of the day for rest and chewing the cud—time 





for which is quite a3 necessary as time to feed, 
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Carrots—May be sown as early as the ground can 
be put in good order. The Long Orange is the 
favorite field variety, though the White Belgian is 
said to be more productive; and, if so, it is better 
for feeding, but not for market. Sow 2 pounds of 
secd to the acre by hand, and 1 to 144 by machine. 

Cellars.—Do not neglect to clean them out tho- 
roughly, removing all decaying vegetables, wood, 
etc. Where cabbages or potatoes have lain and 
decayed in part, it is well to sprinkle dry ashes or 
fresh loam, removing it after a day or two. White- 
wash every part, except the floor, which may well 
be sprinkled with lime. See article on page 123. 

Clover.—See article in the Basket. 

Draining.—This is the best season to see where 
drainage is needed, and to appreciate its advantages 
as shown in land well underdrained, though the 
maximum effect may not be seen for a year or two. 
If there is any time to spare from other and more 
important work, push forward the drains. Round 
tiles with collars are the best, but not easy to get. 

Fences, Posts, and Gates.—See article in Basket. 

Fowls.—Collect eggs ofall kinds before evening, 
lest they be injured during cold nights. Place 
those designed for setting in a pan of bran or oats, 
little end down, to keep the yolk from the side and 
adhering to the shell. Hens and other female birds 
turn over their eggs frequently, both before and 
during the period of their incubation, Mark 
choice eggs with red chalk or pencil. 

Grain Fields,—As soon as the frost is out, and the 
ground is settled, it is well to go over the land and 
pick off the stones that have been heaved up. On 
much land the grain is benefited by rolling, espe- 
cially when it has been thrown out by the frost. On 
other soils this is injurious. Top dressings of ashes, 
ashes and plaster, superphosphate, guano, ammoni- 
acal salts or similar substances which can be sowed 
by hand, usually produce good results, especially if 
the grain is winter killed in spots or does not look 
thrifty. Coarse weeds may often be pulled easily 
or cut up with a “spud” at this time. 

Hogs.—Secure a good stock of pigs or shoats for 
manure makers. Give good care to brood sows. 
See hints in last Agriculturist about farrowing. 

Horses.—While they are shedding their coats the 
skin makes heavy demands on the organs of nutri- 
tion ; it is peculiarly sensitive to cold, to wet and 
drafts, and horses are liable to take cold. They 
should, therefore, be well fed, and groomed, and 
blanketed when exposed, quite as wellas in mid- 
winter. Be careful about letting horses that are 
shod get loose in the lots together. They are play- 
ful, and in their play often kick one another severe- 
ly. Horses intended forthe market should never 
be used before the plow nor for hard labor. 
Neither should those used for fast work on the 
road, nor showy carriage horses ; it makes them stiff 
and awkward and will seriously affect their value. 

Irrigation.—Tons of good fertilizing matter are 
earried off in small streams, which might be con- 
ducted over our farms, especially grass lands with 
great profit. Turn streams of muddy water from 
the highway on fields so that it will spread over 
a large surface. Fine earth, horse-droppings, etc., 
washed from the beaten track will increase the 
quantity of grass quite as much as a top-dressing 
of manure, and the water, aside from what is sus- 
pended or dissolved in it, is of great benefit. 

Implements.—Purchase no new kinds but those 
that have been well tested. Look out for such as 
will require the least force to work them. If 
possible, procure those made near home, that in 
case of a break-down they may be repaired at the 
least expense. Ifa wheel of a reaper or mower 
were to break, and one were obliged to send four 
or five hundred miles to the factory for a new one, 
he would probably sustain much loss before it 
could be putin running order again, Protect all 
tools and implements from rain and sunshine. 


Improvement.—This should be the watchword of 
farmers during the entire year. Improve the fer- 
tility of the soil by a better system of management, 
and by making more manure. Improve stock by 
disposing of inferior animals, substituting better 
ones ; and improve the man himself by reading good 





agricultural papers, and in every way gaining and 
communicating useful knowledge. 

Manure.—If possible spread a good dressing of 
barn-yard manure upon corn ground unless you 
haye a short supply, and it is fine enough to be ap- 
plied in the hill. When barn-yard manure is 
hauled to the field several weeks previous to being 
plowed under, put it in close heaps to prevent loss 
by evaporation, and if possible shovel a little soil 
over it. Spread no faster than it can be plowed in. 
Make a compost rich in manure, when fine muck 
can be obtained, for manuring Indian corn in the 
hill. Where dung heaps heat, devise some means for 
pumping the liquid over it,which leaches from it. 

Meadows.—Keep all kinds of animals off meadows 
in the Spring if you would have a good crop of 
hay. Better pay double price for hay than to 
allow animals tograze on meadows. Makea light, 
long-handled mallet, and knock to pieces all the 
droppings of animals on meadows and pastures. 
Pick up small stones in heaps, and haul off as soon 
as the soil will bear upateam. If ashes, leached 
or unleached, gypsum or lime, or ground bone is to 
be sowed, the sooner it is done the better. 

Oats.—Sow as early as practicable. Drill in both 
ways using half the desired quantity each time. 
Sow not less than three bushels per acre, with all 
the light kernels and foul seeds removed. 

Pastures.—Never allow animals to graze on newly- 
seeded pastures before the grass has a good start. 
The feet of heavy animals destroy much grass. At 
first let cattle graze about two hours, then yard 
them. On new land where the blue grass starts 
soon, feed it offearly in the spring, and keep: it 
short; few animals like it after seed-stalks appear. 

Piowing.—Never plow heavy soils when wet, be- 
cause as soon as the surplus water has settled away 
they will be as compact as before. Plow dry por- 
tions of a field first, and aim to plow heavy soils 
when they are just moist enough to pulverize well. 
Never plow with adull share or point; and grind 
every part of the plow until the earth will slip off 
readily. If earth adheres, a plow runs _ harder, 
holds harder, and does its work imperfectly. 

Potatoes.—If it has not been done already, select 
the best for seed. As the largest eyes are best for 
seed, save the seed ends of those that are used 
for cooking, and start them in small flower pots, or 
oyster kegs, placed on the shelf in the kitchen. 
They can be turned out of the pots and trans- 
planted in Grills as soon as danger from frost is 
passed. Better pay double price for ripe seed of 
fair size selected when dug, than to piant potatoes 
that have not been raised and assorted with care, 

Rye.—Sow spring rye as soon as the soil has set- 
tled and is dry enough to plow. The straw will be 
needed next fall for binding corn stalks, and it is 
considered better than other straw to cut for 
horses. The grain makes the best kind of meal for 
teams. Seed can be obtained in most seed stores. 


Roots.—Every farmer ought to raise roots enough 
to feed his horses and neat stock, including calves, 
from a peck to half a bushel a day, on an average, 
and have enough for his sheep besides. Calculate 
to get, with good cultivation, 800 to 1,000 bush- 
els to the acre, Begin in April to prepare the soil, 
manuring well, plowing deeply. Harrow thor- 
oughly. Sow parsnips and carrots in April and 
mangels in May, rutabagas in June and sweet 
turnips in June or July. Select a few of the best 
beets, turnips, carrots and parsnips before they 
are fed out, and transplant them for raising seed. It 
is quite as important to raise and select seed for 
roots with care as it is for a crop of cereal grain. 

Sheep.--Keep their yard dry and well littered, 
and protect them from cold and wet storms. Sheep 
dislike wet yards and leaky roofs as much as a cat 
hates a wet floor. Give them a few hemlock or 
pine boughs to browse at least twice a week, even 
when they receive a daily allowance of roots. Keep 
a watchful eye on early lambs. When chilled,warm 
them thoroughly by the fire. When they cannot 
stand, put them into a tub of tepid water and rub 
them with a soft cloth till they revive, then rub 
dry and feed with warm sweet milk, and put the 
dam in a comfortable place. Itis an erroneous no- 
tion that chilled lambs must not be near the fire 
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Sunshine.—Eyery animal should have the benefit 

of the sunshine as well as light. Such as have-been 

kept in close quarters all winter should be allowec 

to go out and bask in the sunshine every day 

Sunshine in the spring is a great luxury for all kinds 
of afiimals, and promotes their health and thrift. 

Wheat.—The varieties of spring wheat that appear 
to take the lead at present are the Scotch Fife, 
Golden Drop, the Canada Club and the China Tea. 
In different localities one kind appears to suc- 
ceed better than another. When none of these 
kinds can be obtained in the country, get them of 
dealers in seed in the large cities. Prepare the seed 
as directed on page 112, and drill in, or sow in good 
season. If sowed early, unless the land is very 
wet, the young plants will root deeper, tiller more, 
and the yield of grain will be larger. 

Wood.—Read remarks on fire wood and wood- 
houses in the Agriculturist for last month. Saw, 
split fine and pile before both the hands and the 
teams are required in the field. 

—e-—- 


Work in the Orchard and Nursery. 
—April is usually a busy month with the nursery- 
man, and he will now appreciate the value of all 
preparations made in advance to meet the rush ot 
business. The purchaser of trees, ifhe has pre- 
pared his lands, staked out the places for the 
trees, and even made the holes to receive them, 
will find the work of planting an orchard more than 
half done. The general remarks of last month’s 
calendar should be heeded now. We repeat the 
caution to exercise the greatest care in procuring 
trees from areliable source. An orchard is to last 
for a life-time, and we well know the disappoint- 
ment which is felt at finding trees which have been 
carefully planted and brought into bearing, untrue 
to name. No honest nurseryman will object to this 
advice, and we wish to encourage such only. 

Almonds.—These will grow and fruit wherever 
the peach will do well. Plant early. 

Grafting:—The proper time is when the buds 
show signs of bursting. Cions put in too early 
often dry out before they form aunion with the 
stock. It is not practicable for us to publish each 
year full directions for grafting and similar opera- 
tions. - A very fully illustrated article was given in 
the issue for March of last year, which may be pro- 
cured by those new subscribers who have had no 
practice in grafting. Directions for grafting clay 
were given last month, to be used in place of graft- 
ing wax, now so expensive on account of the high 
price of rosin. Those who live where Balsam Fir 
Trees grow, can make use of the resinous exuda- 
tion furnished by these, known as Canada Balsam. 
A correspondent in Chester Co., Pa., uses four 
parts of beeswax to one of balsam, the wax being 
melted and the balsam stirred in until thoroughly 
incorporated. - He finds it to be an excellent com- 
position to be used by itself or upon cloth. In re- 
newing old trees itis sometimes advisable to head 
them back a year or two before grafting, and graft 
into the the shoots which start. 

Insects.—Look out for eggs, and destroy as di- 
rected last month. <A strong solution of soft soap, 
as before recommended, will remove scale insects 
and destroy parasitic vegetable growths. 

Manure may still be applied-to trees. See p. 120. 

Planting.—-When trees are received from the 
nursery, do not hurry the planting any faster 
than it can be done properly. Heel them in by 
making a trench deep enough to receive the roots, 
and set the trees in it close together, and cover the 
roots. In this way they may remain a long time 
without injury. Presuming that the Jand is drained, 
manured, and well plowed, the holes should be 
opened with a liberal hand, not a mere post hole 
into which the roots can be crowded, but one large 
enough to allow the roots to be spread out well. 
Make a bed of good soil at the bottom to receivé 
the roots, and sufficiently deep to bring the tree to 
the proper hight, then place the tree with the rooté 
spread as much as possible, having previously 
pruned them if they have been mutilated. Throw 
on some fine soil and work it in between thé 
roots with the fingers, and gradually all up the 








hole, pressing the earth down with the foot. Thé 
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tree should stand a little above the general surface, 
to allow for settling. Puta mulch of some kind 
around the tree. If properly headed back, as ad- 
vised last month, no staking will be needed, 

Peach Trees.—These need a well-drained new soil. 
Probe for borers, and put on a paper orsome other 
protection. Ashes is a good manure to apply 
over the roots of unhealthy trees. 

Seeds.—Those of fruit and nursery trees, includ- 
ing pits and nuts of all kinds, may be planted as 
soon as the ground is ready. 


—o— 


Kitchen Garden.—As we write by the 
open window the air feels spring-like, and every- 
thing betokens an earlyseason. When the ground 
can be worked, the preparatory operations of clear- 
ing up, plowing, and spading may be pushed. A 
good gardencr, whether he works on the large or 
small scale, has his plans all laid beforehand, and 
has made up his mind what to plant and where to 
put it. Some hints upon the arrangement of 
farmers’ gardens will be found on page 118. 

Asparagus.—Remove the coarser portion of the 
manure, and fork in the rest. See last month’s 
calendar, and an article on page 117. 

Beans.—In those localities where there is no 
longer any danger of frost, the early sorts may be 
planted. Start Limas on pieces of sods in hot- 
beds. Secure a stock of poles for running kinds. 

Beets.—Sow Early Turnip or Bassano, in drills, 
12 or 15 inches apart. Soak the seed in warm 
water for 24 hours, pour off the water, and keep 
covered in a warm place until the sprouts just 
show themselves ; roll the seed in plaster and sow. 

Broccoli,—This is grown by those who think 
they cannot raise cauliflower. Treat like cabbage. 

Brussels Sprouts.—A variety of the cabbage with 
small heads on the stalks, and grown like cabbage. 

Cabbages.—The plants started in hot-beds will 
need an occasional sifting of ashes to keep off in- 
sects. Thin them, and set the surplus plants ina 
cold frame. Plant out where the season will admit, 
Sow seed in open ground. See article on page 121, 
for early varieties. If we could have but one cab- 
bage, for early and late, it would be Winingstadt. 

Carrot.—Early Horn is the best early. Soak the 
seeds as directed for beets, and sowin 15 inch 
drills, in a mellow, deep, well-worked soil. 

Cawliflower.—Attend to plants in hot-bed as di- 
rected for cabbage. Sow Early Paris in open 
ground. Early Erfurt is said to be very early. 

Celery.—Plants in the hot-bed are often injured 
by the sun. Shade the glass during the heat of the 
day, and air. It may still be sown in a mild hot-bed 
or cold frame. Do not sow in open ground until it is 
well warmed. Early White Solid is best. Celeriac, 
or Turnip-rooted Celery, is sown in the same way. 

Cold Frames.—In many places at the North these 
willstill be found useful. See page 83 (last month) 
for a cheap plan, They are very convenient as 
places in which to set plants from the hot-beds to 
gradually harden them off Most plants are bene- 
fitted by this second transplanting. A frame which 
ean be covered with boards at night is better than 
nothing. Give the plants free air during the day 
whenever the weather will allow. 

Cress, or Peppergrass.—Sow early and cover lightly. 

Cucumbers.—Start seeds on pieces of sods, or in 
small pots, as recommended on page 121. Early 
Russian is earliest ; White Spined, largest and best. 

Egg Plants.—These are provokingly slow in their 
early growth, and need a good deal of coaxing. 
When large enough to handle, put them in small 
pots, er transplant to a gentle hot-bed. Sow seed 
in hot-bed, if not already done. 

Garlic.—Break up the bulb, and plant the sets six 
inches apart; in rows a foot apart. 

Hot-beds.—In the colder parts of the country, the 
present month is quite early enough to start the 
hot-bed. See calendar for previous months, and 


page 83 of last month. Those already in operation 
need care. Air should be admitted during the day, 
whenever the outside temperature will admit, by 
opening the sash a few inches, or removing it alto- 
gether, according to the activity of the heating 
Materials, and the warmth of the sun. 


If neces- 





sary to keep the sash on, shade in the middle of 
the day. Weed, thin the plants, stir the soil among 
them as needed, and use water slightly warmed. 

Kohl Rabi.-This is a variety of the cabbage, 
with a turnip-shaped, eatable stem, and it is sown 
and treated afterward precisely like cabbage. 

Leeks.--Sow in light, rich soil, in drills 15 inches 
apart or broadcast in a bed, for transplanting. 

Manure and Compost.—It is presumed that the 
needs of the garden have been anticipated, and that 
a heap of refuse of the garden last year, sods, 
ashes, manure, and fertilizing materials generally, 
has accumulated. The heap should be looked to, 
and if it has not sufficiently decomposed, build up 
a new heap, using the materials of the old one, 
with fresh stable manure, to start fermentation. 
Brewers’ hops, and sprouts from the malters, are 
valuable for the garden. Night soil should have 
been prepared before. Even now, it will pay to 
prepare it wifh a plenty of soil as heretofore 
directed. Provide a tank of some kind for liquid 
manure, Clean out hen roosts and pigeon-house, 
barn-yard and pig stye, privy and sink drain; 
every deposit of fertilizing material should be used. 

Lettuce.—Transplant from hot-bed, and sow seed 
in open ground. 

Mustard.—Sow early for salad or greens. 

Melons,—A few for early may be sown on sods, or 
in pots, as directed for cucumbers. 

Onions.—Potato Onions, Sets, and Top Onions 
are to be planted in rows, a foot apart, putting 
only one bulb ina place. Sow seed as early as the 
ground can be prepared, manuring highly with 
well decomposed manure, ashes, hen-manure, or 
any strong fertilizer. Burn brush over the bed to 
destroy weed seeds, and sow in drills, 15 inches 
apart. Onions from seed do not usually do well 
much South of the latitude of New-York City. 

Parsley.—The seed is some weeks in germinating. 
Soaking for 12 hours will help it along. 

Parsnips.—Sow last year’s seed as early as may 
be, in deep, rich soil. 

Peas.—Sow every two weeks for a succession, 
first soaking the seed in tepid water. Daniel 
O’Rourke is one of the standard early sorts, and 
several new ones have appeared this year, with 
great claims. The Dwarfs are handy. Provide 
brush in readiness for the tall growing sorts. 

Peppers.—Sow in hot-bed or cold frame. 

Potatoes.—The early sorts should be put in the 
ground as soon as the frost is well out of it. 

Potting and Pricking Out.—It is a good practice 
to transplant tomatoes, egg plants, cauliflowers, 
ete., from the hot-bed to small pots. These are 
set ina gentle hot-bed, and when their roots fill 
the carth, shift them to larger-sized pots, and set 
inacold frame. By the time they can be put ont 
with safety, they will be stocky plants, and ready 
to turn out without disturbing their roots, Similar 
advantages may be obtained by preparing a cold 
frame over a rich spot, and setting, or “ pricking 
out” the plants into it, at 4 inches apart. Both 
these methods give better results than transferring 
plants directly from the hot-bed to the open ground. 

Radishes—Sow in any spare places in the hot- 
beds, and in light quick soil in the open ground. 
A sandy soil, if rich, is best. Sow at intervals of a 
week or ten days for succession. 

Rhubarb.—T reat as directed last month. 

Salsify.—Sow in the same manner as parsnips. 

Spinach.—Sow the Round-leaved. Stir the soil 
among the plants which were wintered over. 

Sweet Corn.—Seed for a few hills of Extra Early 
may be placed in hot-beds on sods, See Cucumbers, 

Seeds.—F ollow the hints on raising given on p. 117. 

Swiss Chard.—Sow like beets. The leaf of this 
variety of beet furnishes most excellent greens, 

Sweet Potatoes.—When small quantities are grown, 
it will be cheaper to buy the sets of those who 
raise them for sale. The plants are started this 
month in hot-beds. Cut the potatoes through 
lengthwise, and lay them, cut side down, on the bed, 
and cover them with rich soil to the depth of two 
inches, when the shoots have pushed above this 
another inch is added. The plants are to have the 
usual treatment of those in hot-beds, being water- 
ed, aired and covered as needed. The sprouts, 








eee 
when well rooted, are slipped offand the younger 
ones allowed to remain until they are fit to remove. 

Tomatoes.—Pot or prick out the plants when they 
have made three rough leaves. Sow seed under 
glass, or in pots or boxes ina sunny window in the 
house. Give the young plants plenty of light and air, 

Tvols.—Much of the comfort of working in the 
garden depends upon good tools. A spading-fork 
is better than a spade for preparing soil. This and 
a bayonet-hoe are indispensable. If the garden is of 
considerable extent it will pay to get a seed-drill of 
somekind. We have found the Wethersfield seed- 
sower to give complete satisfaction. 

Turnips.—Sow the Dutch or some early sorts as 
soon as the frost is out, in foot-drills. The Teltow 
is a very small early sort with a high flavor, and is 
prized by Germans. It is excellent to put into soups. 

— o> 
Flower Garden and Lawn. 


Have the preparatory work done up as soon as 
possible. For new lawns, prepare the ground and 
seed early according to hints on page 122. Fork 
over and manure the borders as soon as the ground 
will do to work. Many hintsinthe March Calen- 
dar are timely for this month. 

Annuals.—Do not sow the seed of tender sorts 
in the open border until the soil is warm. Start 
seed in hot-bed, cold frame or green-honse. The 
hardier kinds, such as Gilias, Whitlavia, and the 
California annuals generally, may be sown early. 

Bulbs.—Uncover those which were protected by 
manure. Stake the tall-growing Hyacinth and 
Crown Imperials if needed to prevent falling over. 

Climbers.—A free introduction of these adds much 
to the beauty of a place, and they can frequently 
be made useful in shutting out undesirable 
views. See notes given in last month’s paper. 

Eadgings.—Old Box edging needs to be taken up 
and reset every few years. This will not endure 
very severe winters, and then grass, Dwarf Flag, 
or some other substitute must be used. 

Frames and Pits.—The plants in these must be 
gradually prepared for removal to the borders by 
removing the sashes and giving air every warm day. 

Gravel Beds.—-Make new and repair old ones. 
Coal ashes are excellent upon gravel that will not 
pack, and where gravel cannot be had, coal ashes 
make a good walk by themselves. Do not forget 
the notice of coal tar and sand given last year. 

Lawns.—Root out all large weeds and give a top- 
dressing of compost, bone dust, or ashes. Trim all 
the margins along paths or beds neatly. If there are 
any depressions or unsightly elevations, pare off 
the turf and fill in or remove earth as the case may 
be, and replace the sod. Sprinkle seed on thin 
places, and to make smooth work, roll thoroughly, 

Perennials and Biennials.—Sow seeds in an out of 
sight bed fora stock for next year. Take up old 
roots and divide; transplant last year’s seedlings. 

Roses.— Prune the strong branches of perpetuals 
to three or four buds. Thin out the weaker 
branches. Cut old superfluous wood from climbers. 

Shrubs.—See last mouth’s Calendar. 

Trees.—Piant deciduous sorts upon the lawn and 
along the roadside, exercising the same care in 
setting as is indicated elsewhere for fruit trees. 


—o— 


Green and Hot-Houses.— The fires 
in the hot-house may be much diminished, and in 
the green house may be discontinued altogether, 
unless a cold snap comes on. Ventilate freely 
every pleasant day to harden the plants. 

Bedding Plants,—A good stock of these should be 
coming forward. Pot off the rooted cuttings, and 
when they become established, gradually harden 
them by exposure in a cold frame. 

Bulbs.—Turn those which have finished bloom- 
ing in the house into the open border. 

~ Camellias.—These are mostly through flowering. 
Prune into shape; they bear cutting freely ; syringe 
and keep the foliage clean. Cuttings may be made. 

Fuchsias—Cuttings of the new growth will make 
good plants for summer blooming. The old plants 
will need water as they are now growing rapidly. 

Insects.—Keep them in check by free use of the sy- 
ringe and oceasional resort to tobacco fumigations, 
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Potting.—Those plants which are now starting 
into growth will need repotting. If not desired to 
increase the size of the pot, put the ball of earth 
into water and wash the roots clean. Carefully re- 
pot with dry earth, which is to be well worked 
among the roots. Water and shade for a few days. 
Pruning.--Head back those plants which have 
made a feeble growth, and thus induce the starting 
of a new top. Thin out all the surplus limbs. 
Seeds.-Those green-house varieties, such as 
Calceolarias, Lobelias, etc., with very small seeds, 
should scarcely be covered or they will fail 


ooo 


Cold Grapery.—The experience of Mr, 
Low given in the last and the present number, will 
afford useful hints to beginners. Every one growing 
grapes under glass should use Chorlton’s Grape 
Growers’ Guide as a hand-book, as it gives the re- 
sults of the long experience of one of our most suc- 
cessful horticulturists. The vines are to be uncovered 
and so attached to the wires that they will bend like 
anarch. As the buds begin to swell, this position may 
be altered so as to induce them to break evenly. 
The tendency is, if the vine be put in place at once, 
for the upper buds to start first and get the ad- 
vantage of the lower ones. Fork over the border, 
and syringe the interior of the house to makea 
moist atmosphere. If the vines have been injured 
during the winter they will show it by bleeding 
from cracks caused by excessive cold. In this case 
it is best to cut the vine back to one of the lower 
shoots, which must be trained to replace the por- 
tion removed. If the vine isin good condition, put it 
up to the wires after the shoots have made a 
growth of two or three inches. Keep the tempera- 
ture at an average of 65°, until toward the end of 
the month when it may be allowed to reach 70°, or 
even to 80°, Avoid drafts, and syringe the wood- 
work of the house as well as the vines, morning 
and evening when the temperature increases. 

ee 


Fruit Garden.--The notes of last month 
will in most places be as applicable now as then, 
and the notes on grape-planting on page 120, leave 
but little to be said inthis department. Dwarf 
trees may be grafted as noticed under orchard. 
Planting of all kinds is to be done. Uncover rasp- 
berries and fork in manure around their roots. Re- 
move the mulching from strawberries, exposing 
their foliage to the sun and air but keeping the 
ground covered. Prepare beds for planting by 
manuring well and working deeply. Beds four feet 
wide with three rows of plants eighteen inches 
apart each way are best for gardens. Plant them 
when practicable as soon as the hard frosts are over. 

ee 

Apiary in April.—This month the bees 
are usually very busy gathering pollen. Sometimes 
severe weather temporarily cuts off the supply, and 
then there is danger of the ever busy bees, rob- 
bing. Keep a watch upon them. Spread finely 
ground unbolted rye flour in the vicinity of the 
hives. The bees will use it instead of pollen. If 
bees are suspected of robbing, kill one or two leav- 
ing the hive, and see if their honey sacks are full— 
if so contract the entrance. Ifthe robbers all come 
from one hive, it may beascertained by sprink- 
ling flour on those that are leaving, and then watch- 
ing the other hives to see where they enter. It is 
sometimes well to change the robbed hive to the 
stand of the robbers, placing the latier upon the 
stand of the former. This will often equalize matters, 
Colonies short of stores ought to be fed. If not al- 
ready done, lift and clean out all hives. See hints for 
last month. Employ spare time in repairing old 
hives, cleaning them out, and making them, with 
new ones needed, ready for swarming time. 


——e— 


The Fruit Growers’ Meetings, held in 
the Office of the Agriculturist, at 134 o’clock, P. M., on 
Thursdays, are increasing in interest, and the attendance 
of late has been quite large. Persons interested in fruit- 
growing come together and have a free familiar talk 
about different fruits, best varieties, modes of culture, 
etc. A new Chairman and a new subject for talk, are 
chosen at each meeting, for the next week, so that there 








is always a freshness and familiarity introduced. Every- 

body is invited, and all enjoy equal privileges in exhibit- 

ing fruits, and in soliciting and giving information. 
—po— 


Strawberry Show in June.—We pro- 
pose to have as usual our “ American Strawberry 
Show” at a favorable time in June, probably on Thurs- 
day, the 15th, or the 22d, according to the season. These 
exhibitions have excited very much interest in years 
past,and have come to be looked upon as the great 
Strawberry Shows of the country, both in intrinsic merit 
and for the influence exerted bv them. 
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Commercial Notes—Prices Current. 
New-York, March 18, 


The conaensea ana convenient tapes ve.ow, snow the 
transactions in the N. Y. Produce markets during a 
month past. They are carefully prepared specially for the 
American Agriculturist, from official and other reliable 
sources, including the notes of our own reporter, 





1. TRANSACTIONS AT THE NEW-YORK MARKETS, 
RECEIPTs, Fiour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. 
22 daysthism’th.119.000 15,500 216,000 7,500 27.500 $14,000 
24 days last m’t.107,000 2,100 185,000 6,250 27,000 255,000 
9 Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. 
ays this mon 191,000 52,000 195,000 27,000 69,000 
Mi days last monte, 22100 sete deco atom SF 
%. Comparison with same period at this time last year. 


pon Flour, Wheat, Corn, Rye, Barley. Oats. 
ays 1865..... 119,000 15,500 216,000 75,000 27,500 $814,000 
24 days 1864... 201,000 46,500 147,000 6,100 91,000 322 000 


SAEs, Flour. Wheat. Corn, Rye. Barley 
22 days 1865...... 191,000 352,000 195,000 27,000 69,000 
24 days 1864...... 432,000 2,501,000 1,154,000 16,500 287,000 
3. Exports from New-York, January 1 to March 18. 
Flour, Whea Co Rye, oO 

bbis. ay Sea.” ben ma 
1965....... 274,759 128,960 101,046 141 16,643 
. ae 427,534 3,319,180 58,519 405 9,875 
1968........514,740 8,156,890 1,998,054 59,106 96,382 


“Sell as soon as you can get a fair price,” is the standing 
advice of this Journal. That it is risky to “speculate on 
a rise,” is shown by the present condition of the markets. 
Since our last, gold has slid down from 204 to 157 (on 
March, 17th), and Produce of course goes down with it, 
though not quite so rapidly, except in the article of butter. 
A subscriber visited the city to see about selling his 
butter. He asked our opinion, and we advised him to ac- 
cept the offer of 573¢c per Ib., and gave our reasons; but 
he “hoped it would go higher,” and held on; he will be 
lucky if he gets 373¢c. Prices of every thing are very 
unsettled, and we can only give the rates current now. 
There is an extensive effort now making among holders 
of merchandise to run gold up again, so as to keep up 
the prices of their stocks until disposed of, and these 
efforts may be temporarily successful; but if the military 
victories now looked for are realized, it will be impos- 
sible to prevent a pretty heavy decline in gold. Until a 
decided decline is established, business will be stagnant, 
for few will dare to buy anything beyond what is actually 
needed, until people cease to expect a further fall in prices. 


CURRENT WHOLESALE PRICES. 


Feb. 18. 
FLovr—Super to Extra State$i0 00 0 
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10 80 80 
Super. to Extra Southern .... 11 10 3 50 % 40 O13 50 
Extra Western........ - 106 @1250 1030 @11 % 
Extra Genesee...... - 108 @1250 1050 @12 00 
Superfine Western.. 1010 @10 45 8% @10 15 
Rvs F: 16 @8% 730 @8 60 
1% @86 72 @800 
24 @26 30 @ 2 60 
- 210 @245 % @ 230 
12 @1% 52 @157 
- 18 @ 53 @—— 
110 @1105 110 @—— 
108 @103 7 @109 
10 @16 50 @155 
COMI is tavecniks + Ene ccopags aed 18 @€206 9 @215 
CoTron—Middlings, per Ib.... 8 @ 87 6 @ 666 
Hops, crop of 1864, perlb..... 25 @ 50 6b @ 2% 
FEATHERS, Live Geese, p.lb.. 7 @ %6 2@ B 
Szep—Clover, per 1b......«.... 53 @ 26 3 @ UK 
Timothy, per bushel........... 600 @6% 550 @650 
Fax, per bushel........ soeee 850 @86H 830 @8 50 
sence eee. per ID.....0. 6@Q B 2 @ 18 
Mo.assEs.New-Orleans, p.gl. 185 @150 125 @145 
Corree, Ri 3 @ 4 8 @ 387% 
0 @ 4 100 @ 4 
9@ 50 9@ 50 
874@ 1 10 8 @107% 
6 @104 6 @100 
24@ 65 3 e@ 6 
IbX@ 6% 183 @ 13% 
00 @78 00 6000 @6 00 
00 @367%5 3075 @33 75 
00 @3000 2825 @28 50 
00 @2200 1600 @19 00 
194@ 24 li @ 21 
324@ 47 ib @ & 
wen we # 
0 @85 2% @280 
30 @23 230 @235 
46 @ 47 81 @ 82 
! a2 2 23 5 
PoTaTors—Mercers, p, bbl... 875 @420 850 Bs 
Peach Blow, per bbl.......... 8% @400 250 @300 
AppLEs—per bbl....... saa bbes 650 @70 650 @700 





New-York Live Stock Markets.— 
Beer Cattie have come in much more freely and uni- 
formly for four weeks past than previously, averaging 
















5,708 head weekly. The snow and frost troubles on 
railroads are over, and Western animals now come 
directly through. Prices were higher, but range this week 
at 24c.@25c. per pound, estimated dressed weight for 
extra beeves; 21c.@23c., for first quality ; 17c. @20c., for 
good; and down to 11c./@12c., for the poorest. See 
“Basket” note on Beef for Soldiers. 

Mileh Cows.—Average weekly receipts, 204. Prices 
have changed but little since last month. There is little 
call for cows, owing to the high price of city feed. Rates 
range from $50, for poor, to $80@90, for good milkers, 
and $100, and upward, for extra. 

Veal Calves come in less freely at this season, the 
weekly average for four weeks past being only 610. The 
best bring 14c.@l5c. per pound, live weight ; common 
to poor, 13c.@1lc., per pound, 

Sheep arrive in quite large numbers, the weekly aver- 
age being 13,382. The demand has been quite large, at 
133$c.@14%c., per pound, live weight, for extra, and 
down to 10c.@l1lc., per pound, for poor animals. 

LiveHogs have been in small supply, and high, but 
have arrived more freely at this week’s market, though 
still scarce. They find ready sale, at 133{c.@14%c.. per 
pound, live weight. for prime corn-fed. 
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Good Premiums. 


The following good premiums are still open to all wish- 
ing them. We desire those having commenced premium 
lists, to fill them out and receive the articles offered. New 
clubs may also be commenced at this season. We are 
constantly increasing the value of the paper. The prize 
articles on Flax and Hops, the many other valuable hints 
and suggestions, the numerous engravings, etc., can but 
commend the paper to every one, and with a copy in 
hand to show, a large number of our readers can, ina 
brief time each collect names enough to secure for him- 
self one of the desired premiums. 


Table of Premiums and Terms, av 
B 











For Volume 24. 
Open to all—No Competition. £ > 


Names of Premium Articles. 
1—Goop Booxs—* See terms below... ...++++ 
2—Case of Drawing Instruments..,........ vd 
3—Best Family Giothes-Wringer............ $10 
4—Doty’s Washing Machine.................$12 
—Se win beng = Barna r & Wilson).. 
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6—Four Octave Melodeon (b 


!—Five Octave Melodeon (best)..... ..... 





00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
3—Brown’s Baby Tender.............0+-000e 00 
j—Brown's peer yp aa ....$42 00 
10—Woodruff’s Mercurial Barometer..(2)..$10 00 
11—Woodruff’s Mercurial Barometer..(1).. . = 
00 
00 
50 
00 
50 
00 
50 

















12—The — bvdateaetnde de chds gs Web ees. os 2 
13—Ladies’ Rosewood Writing Desk......... rf 
14—Gentleman’s do io a 1 
15—Any back Volume Agriculturist, } $3 $1 
16—Any Two do do do Ss 

17—Any Three do do do Ss °° 
18—Any Four do do do = 11 
19—Any Five do do do D $7 18 
20—Strawberry Plants—* See Terms below........ oe 


(S"No chargeis made for packing or boring any of the 
articles in this Premium List. The Books, also Premiums 
2, 15, 16, 17, 18,19 and 20, are DELIVERED to any part 
of the United States and Territories, free of all charges. 
The other articles cost the recipient only the freight af- 
ter leaving the manufactory of each. gay Every article 
offered ts new and of the very best manufacture, 

Send aleng the names as fast as obtained, that the 
subscribers may begin to receive their papers promptly, 
When any list is completed, notify us which of the artl- 
cles is desired, and it will be promptly forwarded. To save 
mistakes and the keeping of money accounts, send with 
each riame or list of names the exact subscription money. 


To avoid errors and save rmmense labor in looking over 
our books, wt 1s absolutely essential that every name design 
ed for a premium list be so marked WHEN sent in, (Such 
names will be credited to the sender in a separate book, a8 
fast as received—ready for instant reference.) 


Old and new subscribers will count in premium lists, 
but they shoul be partly new names, for it is to obtain 
such that the premiums are in part offered. Premium 
clubs need not all be at one Post office. Of course 
only one premium will be given for the same subscriber. 


{Gp For full description of the other premiums see page? 
2 and 8 of January Agriculturist. We have room for oaly 


*Premium 1.—Good Books—Any sending 
25 or more subscribers, may select Books from the list 
on page 105, to the amount of 10 cents for each 
sent at $1:or to the amount of 60 cents for each name at $1 50, 
The Books will be sent by mail or express, prepaid by u8.~ 
This isa good opportunity for the farmers of a neighbor 
hood to unite their efforts and get up an Agricultaral Lt 
brary for general use, Many Farmers’ Clubs have done #0. 


** Premium 20.—The “ Agriculturist Strawberry 
Plants.”—Any person sending 25 subscribers at club rates (#1 
each) will be presented with ome dozen of these 
For 15 subscribers at regular club rates ($1 20 each) We will 
send half a dozen plants; and for over 25 names, plants at 
the rate of a dozen for 25, These will be sent out early this 
spring, free of expense to premium takers, Independent ot B 
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the above, any new subscriber may have a plant, if 5 cents 
be sent for expense of packing and postage—but only on 
condition that the application comes with. the subscription, 
(to save looking up the name) 








BOOKS FOR FARMERS and OTHERS. 

(Any of the following books can be obtained at the Of- 
fice of the Agriculturist at the prices named, or they will be 
forwarded by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the price, These 
— are positively good only to May Ist.) 
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1 
nerican Rose Culturist. 
Aaerican Weeds = useful Plants.......+ssse0e eccccccce 
Art of Saw Filing....CHOlly).......ceceseeses weewswevaw ee 


Barry’s Fruit Ga rden 
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Beecher's * (es enry Ward) Fruit, Flowers ‘and Farming. Ss 
‘ou care Compan bedicdone eco cuccccccesces 
Bement's Rabbit Fancier ........ «++ eccccvercece occwceses 
Blake's Farmer’ a Encyclopedia..........008 Lindgutesaeve 1 
Bridgeman’ 's Fruit Cu tivator’ 's Manual....... - 
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idgeman’ 8 Young Gardener's ge 
Bride s Kitchen Garden Instructor.. 
ns 8 Florist’ 's Guide 
Srandt’ 8 “Age of ‘ossce “engl and German). 
3reck’s Book of, FIOWETS. .....-+-cccccccccee ecvcvcccecoce 
Browne's Field a of *Manures p oS evececesseeevece cons 
Browne's Poultry Y eee 
3uist’s Flower fi Teden pirectory.. 
pulet's Fame : yw Cora. 7 
Burr’s Vegetables of America....... 
Carpenters and Joiners’ Hand Book. .(Helly). 
Chorlton’s Grape-Grower's Guide 
Cobbett’s American Gardener.......... 
Cole’s (8. W.) American F ruit Book. 
Colman’s eee UPC. ...0006 
Copeland's Co 
5 
‘ 
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Yotton Planters’ Try) 
add’s Modern Horse DOoctor........++--.+e00e eovecece . 
Jadd’s (Geo, H.) American Cattle Doctor.. eat 
Dadd’s Anatomy of the Horse.. ..(colored). 
Dana’s Muck Manual.. 
Dog and Gun ( Hooper’ 8 
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“Cheap Lands on-the Atlantic Coast.” 


Sota temteemel 


There are considerable tracts of uncultivated lands on 
the Atlantic Coast—in southwestern Massachusetts, on 
Long Island, in New Jersey, and further southward— 
which have never been brought under cultivation. Dur- 
ing a few years past these have been extensively ad- 
vertised, sometimes in large blocks, and at others cut up 
into small plots or farms. A question naturally arises, 
why have these lands lain so' long in a comparatively 
wild state, if they are half as valuable as now repre- 
sented by parties interested in their sale, situated as they 
are near good markets, and surrounded with enterprising 
cultivators. This is a very reasonable question, and 
one which properly places them in the position of a sus- 
pected man, who is required to prove his good character 
before being admitted to confidence. There is this to be 
said, however, that portions of them were purchased 
cheaply in large tracts, many years ago, by foreign pro- 
prietors who have given little or no attention to them in 
some cases, and in others the titles have been a long time 
in dispute, and itis only on the settlement of their owner- 
ship that they can be offered to the public. But in 
reality, a large proportion of them were not worth culti- 
vating, while cheap good lands could be obtained by 
going only a moderate distance westward, and while 
farm produce was less valuable than now ; and, further, a 
good deal of this kind of land is not now, and never will 

be, worth buying for cultivation. It mattersnot at how 
low a price land may be offered, nor how favorably it 
may be situated, ifit will not give a reasonable return 
for the money, labor, manure, and seed expended on it. 


A prominent defect in these lands is their light, 
sandy character, not only upon the surface, but especially 
in the subsoil, The whole region referred to, good and 
bad, rests upon a bed of porous sea-sand of unknown 
depth. The top of this underlying sand bed is very 
uneven, sometimes coming up to the surface, and some- 
times five, ten, twenty, a hundred, a thousand feet, or 
more, below. For example, we have found it in one place 
by digging 10 feet, while less thana dozen rods dis- 
tant, it was not struck nearer than 18 feet from the top. 
A neighbor on one side, on much higher ground, found it 
within 12 feet of the top; while one in the opposite di- 
rection, on much lower ground, found it 27 feet 
down. Its surface forms frequent basins, sometimes half 
a mile or more across, and sometimes only a rod or two, 
At different points on Long Island and New Jersey we 
have found the sand-bed running generally on or near the 
top, but with frequent depressions of from one to ten or 
fifteen feet. Wherever there is found, over this sand 
layer, a depth of five or more feet of good, firm soil, it is 
worthy of cultivation. Three feet may answer in an 
ordinary season, but notinaverydryone. The trouble 
is, that this sand-bed carries off the water reaching it. 
There must be over it a sufficient depth of firm, water- 
holding soil to supply moisture to plants during dry sea- 
sons. It is this lack of moisture that produces the growth 
of short, stunted, dwarf forest trees and bushes on 
much of the land in question, even where there is a layer 
of good soil upon the surface. In examining these lands, 
the only safe rule is, to first find a good surface soil, and 
then dig into it at several points, or examine cellars, 
wells, and other recent excavations, to ascertain the 
actual condition of the sub-stratum. Right in the midst 
of a wide barren tract, one may find a small or large plot 
having a sufficient depth of good soil to make it valuable 
for cuttivation. If there isnot enough of this good land 
to make a farm, and ifnot near other good land, so as to 
form a neighborhood, it will be of little value. We advise 
any one prospecting or contemplating a purchase in any 
part of the regions referred to, to make thorough ex- 
amination of the subsoil. by digging into it four or five feet 
at different points. If there is found within five feet of 
the surface a bed of gravel or sand, one may be cautious 
in making a purchase. It may be well for such persons to 
consult an article in the Agriculturist for May, 1860, re- 
ferring to Long Island lands. The statements there ap- 
ply to a good deal of land along the Mid-Atlantic coast. 


To Aavertiains and to Our Readers. 


—_—e— 


The business columns of this journal have become a 
very important department, both to the readers and to 
the advertisers. But for the additional income from this 
source, it would be utterly impossible to furnish, at the 
present subscription rates, so large and expensive a 
journal—one so carefully prepared, so well printed, and 
so fully illustrated. Further, the character of the adver- 
tisements makes them of great value as a reliable source 
of information, in regard to supplies of seeds, plants, 
trees, implements, etc., etc. -As our rules to advertisers 
are quite strict, we like to have our readers let them 
know that their advertisements are appreciated by 
noting where they were seen, when writing to them, 











That thismedium is valued by business men is abun- 
dantly shown, not only by the crowd of unsolicited good 
business cards, especially from those who have been the 
longest and largest advertisers, but also by numerous 
incidental statements that reach us. Here is one ex- 
ample: Mr. R. C. Browning writes, March 14,....‘* The 
$600 paid the Agriculturist in 1864, brought me more an- 
swers to the advertisement of the ‘ Universal Clothes 
Wringer,’ than were received from the $10,000 spent in ad- 
vertising the same article in other papers:” 

Messrs. Bliss, Parsons, and many others, speak similar- 
ly. This is not at all surprising to us, as from the best 
information we could gather at the close ofthe year, the 
circulation of the Agriculturist probably exceeded the 
combined circulation of all other agricultural and hor- 
ticultural papers in this country ; while from the censor 
ship exercised, the readers are the more ready patrons of 
those who are admitted to our business department. 

And here let us call the attention of advertisers to our 
rules: I, We want no patent medicines, and nothing of 
a secret character. No remedy, for man or beast, or 
other compound,’can be admitted, until we know and ap- 
prove the ingredients.—II. Doubtful or suspicious enter- 
prises, involving much hazard, cannot be admitted.—III. 
Distant parties, or those unknown to the Editors per- 
sonally, or by good repute, are expected to furnish satis- 
factory references, or other evidence that they will 
honestly and promptly perform all they advertise to do, 
We do not of course undertake to decide that any thing 
and every thing here advertised is worth the price asked 
for it, but we desire to have sufficient well-grounded con- 
fidence in every advertiser admitted, to warrant us in 
sending or advising our friends to send him orders or 
money, if we wanted his articles at the price asked, 








Containing ay variety of Items, including man 
good Hints and Suggestions which we throw into small 
type and condensed form, for want of space elsewhere. 


CLUBS can at any time be increased, by remitting, 
for each addition, the price paid by the original members, 
if the subscriptions all date at the same starting point. 
The back numbers will of course be sent to added names. 





Another Extra Number.—Lest any oi 
our jealous contemporaries should not be so prompt, as 
they were last year, to inform the unobserving readers of 
any slight change in size of this journal, we would direct 
their attention to the fact that this number, like the pre- 
vious one, contains 36 pages! We add these extra pages 
in order to give the valuable prize Essay on Flax, with- 
out curtailing the usual variety. If any other journal 
furnishes an equal amount of valuable, original matter, 
for the same money, we would be glad to see it, 


Crowded QOut.—Notwithstanding the in- 
creased size of this number, the long Flax article crowds 
out a large number of “ Basket” articles, already in 
type, which we will try to make room for soon, if paper 
enough can be found in the market to print them on. 

When ?—All Subscriptions Date at 
the beginning of the volume (January), unless otherwise 
specially ordered, and the back numbers are forwarded. 
These are printed from stereotype plates as needed, 





The German Edition of this Jour- 
nal, (Der Amerikanische Agriculturist,) contains all the 
principal articles and illustrations of the English edi- 
tion, and, in addition, a Special Department edited by 
Hon. Frederick Muench, of Missouri, a well known and 
popular writer and cultivator. The paper is of special 
value to all Germans who cannot read the English lan 
guage, and particularly soto new comers from Germany. 
It is, we believe, the only such Agricultural and Horticul- 
tural paper published in this country. We shall be glad 
to have our readers call the attention of Germans to the 
matter, Many take this edition for their German gar- 
deners and farmers, Price $2a year; four copies $7. 


FLAX and HOPS, how to Grow 
them !—We have in the printer’s hands two most 
valuable works on these subjects, giving full details of 
every part of the treatment, from preparing the soil to 
harvesting and marketing the crop, being the practical 
directions of a large number of experienced cultivators 
residing in different parts of the country. ‘ No equal 
works on these subjects have ever been issued. They 
will be in cheap form, on large octavo pages, with many 
illustrative engravings. Price of Flax Culture, 60 Cts. ; 
Hop Culture, 49 Cts. Sent post-paid, also, at these prices. 
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Sheep and Fences.—A “ Connecticut” 
correspondent who approves of dog laws and their rigid 
enforcement, writes feelingly in regard to his neighbers’ 
sheep, which range his rye fields, and feed down his pas- 
tures, bringing good returns to their owners, but none to 
those who pasture them. This we agree is not fair. In 
fact the whole theory of making farmers fence their 
farms, adioining proprietors doing half the fencing, is un- 
fair and wiong. Every man should fence in his own 
animals or control them in some way. It is unjust to 
make any man fence out his neighbor’s cattle on the 
highway or anywhere else. The laws enforcing it are 
arbitrary, not naturally right, and should be changed. 


Wolves and Gophers.—J. Molony, Jr., 
Dubuque Co., Iowa, finds that he does not succeed in 
destroying these enemies by means of strychnine. Can 
any one give him a better remedy? Will the Kansas 
contributor send on the drawing of his gopher trap? 


Manure for a Garden.=—0O. W.” and 
several others ask about fertilizers fora garden, as they 
object to stable manure on account of the weeds it brings 
in. Spent hops and the barley sprouts from breweries 
are both good manures, Where circumstances will allow, 
home-made poudrette should be made. Hen manure 
will be useful for many strong growing plants. Bruce’s 
manure has a good reputation, but we have- not tried it, 
und are very cautious about recommending any fertilizer 
of this kind. Cow manure can be used in the liquid 
state, without danger of bringing in weeds, and ground 
bones are always a strong and valuable manure. 





Willow Frauds.—We continue to hear of 
frauds practised upon farmers by selling common swamp 
Wiliows for the White (or Gray). The fact that when 
the cuttings grow they are recognized as a familiar kind, 
is not, however, proof of fraud, for this willow is com- 
mon in many parts of the country—not wild, but grown 
in neglected and swampy places, or for charcoal. 





Turpentine from Pitch Pine.—Jobn 
Haist. The Pitch Pine does not afford. a resinous juice 
in sufficient quantity to pay to tap the trees. Some time 
ago a patent was taken out for distilling the wooc, but 
we have not heard of its successful application. 


Sorghum in China. — Mr. Governeur 
Emerson, of Pa., stated in the Office of the American 
Agriculturist last month that Rev. Mr. Williams, a Mis- 
sionary in China, wrote in answer to some inquiries of 
his own: Ist, that Chinamen do not make sugar from the 
cane and do not even make syrup. 2d, that it is largely 
cultivated, the leaves and stalks being used for fodder. 
From the seeds a kind of spirituous drink is made. The 
stalks are also used for thatching buildings, and for fuel. 
Itis very extensively used for these purposes, and in 
some sections the people could” hardly live without it. 





Reports of the Commissioner of 
Agriculture.—“ How can a man who has no ac- 
quaintance in Washington procure a copy?” asks ““W.” 
—Answer: Write direct to the Commissioner, by his 
title, and ask for one, giving vour own address in full. 





The Cork Oak.—J. H. Morris, Orange Co., 
N. Y. The tree is a native of Sonthern Europe and 
Northern Africa, and it is doubtful if it would be hardy 
in the Northern States. An experiment was made with 
it in California, and the young trees did well for some 
years, but we have not heard about them recently. The 
bark or cork is taken from the tree once in 7 or 8 years, 





L/Estragon.—" J. L.” wishes to know the 
English name of the plant the French call L’Estragon. 
Itis Tarragon, a perennial herb, which has aromatic 
leaves used for flavoring salads. ltis botanically Arte- 
misia Dracunculus, and own brother to the Wormwood 
and Southernwood, but quite different from either in 
flavor. Thorburn advertises the seeds with a note that 
they are very scarce. The plant is hardy and when 
once obtained may be multiplied by dividing the stools. 





“Park Row” not “Park Place.*°— 
Many persons address us at 41 Park Place, and the Office 
is,sometimes loeked for on that street, instead of on 
Park Row. Park Row runs along the southeastern side 
of City Hall Park, from Broadway at the Astor House 
and Barnum’s Museum, to the Times and Tribune offices, 
where Chatham street begins and extends on to Bowery 
at Chatham square. Park Row is one of the busiest short 
streets in the city. The Office of the American Agricul- 
turist is at No 41, adjoining the Daily Times office on 
Printing House Square, as the triangular space is called 
at the junction ef Park Row, Nassau, Spruce and Chat- 
ham streets. }t is an interesting fact that the first Office 


of the buildings occupying the very site of the present 
magnificent ‘* Times Building,” the first floor of which is 
now the Headquarters of our journal. The Office was 
subsequently removed to 189 Water street, where it re- 
mained until 1860, when we secured a ten years’ lease of 
the present convenient location. Our business office ex- 
tends eighty feet through from Park Row to Nassau 
street, opposite the American Tract Society buildings. 
Our folding, stitching and mailing rooms occupy the 
whole basement—a busy bee-hive the last half of every 
month. The composing (type-setting) is done in upper 
rooms. The stereotyping and press-work are done at 
the largest establishment of the kind in the country, we 
believe—that of Messrs. John A. Gray & Green, corner 
of Frankfort and Jacob street, a fourth of a mile east- 
ward.—Park Place is a short street beginning at a 
Point on Broadway across the Park, opposite our of- 
fice, and running westward towards the Hudson River. 

Small Gladiolus Bulbs.—Mr. T. P. 
Nelson, Putnam Co., Pa. The little bulbs, about the 
size of wheat grains, will grow and make large bulbs, but 
according to Rand, they need to be kept out of the 
ground a year, otherwise they are not apt to grow. 





Elecampane as a Weed.—James Mc- 
Clure, Logan Co., Ohio, is troubled by Elecampane in his 
pasture, and wishes to know how to eradicate it. Does 
any one know any better way than to grub it up? 

Big Name for a Seed.—J. G. F., Phila., 
has a package of seed marked, “‘Pied d’ Alouette vivace 
a grand fleur.” ‘ Delphinium elatum et grandiflorum,” 
and wishes to know if it is anything good toeat. All of 
this French and Latin stands for two very common kinds 
of Larkspur. Both are perennials for ordinary culture. 





Improving Black Currants.—To the 
writer’s taste they need it.—Mrs. C. E. Pond, says it is 
done by pouring boiling water upon them, leaving until 
cool, and then drying, which will remove the rank disa- 
greeable taste. 

Whe Bene Pliant.— Daniel Bender, -Wil- 
liams Co., Ohio, has received from the U. S.'Patent Office 
some bene seed, and wishes to know what to do with it. 
The seeds furnish oil, but at the North the season is not 
long enough to perfect them. The only use made of the 
plant among us is a medicinal one. The fresh leaves 
when placed in cold water, render it very thick and ropy, 
like gum water. Two or three leaves will convert a 
tumblerful of water into a mucilaginous drink, which may 
be used instead of gum-arabic, or other bland drinks, in 
dysentery and other bowel complaints. Sow when the 
ground is warm, and thin to about 8 inches apart. 





Massachusetts Coffee.—A Boston friend 
informs us that the article called “‘ Massachusett’s Cof- 
fee,” alluded to on page 38, (February,) is the common 
field bean, universally grown in*Great Britain, and 
known there as the “‘ Egyptian” or “ horse” bean. Our 
informant last spring purchased a pint of these beans for 
halfa dollar—not knowing that the bargain was to turn 
out an old acquaintance with anew name. Fifty cents 
would almost purchase a bushel of such ‘coffee’ in 
any English market. 

Everlasting Flowers.=If any one does 
not know how pretty these are, he should see a bouquet 
made from these and ornamental grasses, which Mr. 
James Vick of Rochester has sent us, and which now 
adorns our new exhibition tables. The plants are all 
hardy annuals and easily grown, and they make most 
beautiful parlor ornaments. 





A Monstrous Capacity any one must 
have who can swallow the statements made in the “Good 
Samaritan,” professedly published by Dr. E. Andrews, 
and sent out by the thousand for distribution by Post- 
masters principally at the West. The “ Doctor” who 
* edits” the concern, offers to do almost any thing for 
money—to cure all diseases; tell howto make soap; 
pander to licentiousness ; make fraud easy by enabling 
persons to remove ink and signatures from every kind of 
paper by invisible means; to make ink at one centa 
gallon ; todo all sorts of impossible things. Humbug! 





“A Cat in Gloves Catches no 
MEice,*? runs the old adage, but that was before India 
rubber came into general use. The “Goodyear Rubber 


Glove Company” manufacture gloves, of which some 
are so thin and elastic that they would be no impediment 
to feline hands. We have received some samples, two 
for gentlemen and two for ladies, designed specially for 
work in the garden. They afford admirable protection 


without anything upon the hands. One pair of each 
kind is lined with flannel, for cold weather, for driving, 
etc. These gloves will prove a blessing in one respect, 
at least ; they will induce ladies afraid of soiling their 
hands to engage more frequently in the healthful and en- 
joyable exercise of working in the garden. They are 
sold at a reasonable rate, lower than ‘‘ kids”, we believe, 
and can be obtained in the usual places for such articles, 
We advise dealers in seeds, implements, plants, etc,. to 
keep a supply, and induce their customers to try them, 





Humbug.—Mart & Co. offer to send for 10 
cents a certificate untitling the holder to buy a fine goid 
watch, a silk dress, a piano-forte, a gent’s vest chain, 
locket, pin, ring, etc., etc., for $1, if his ticket draws the 
name of such an article from a lot of envelopes contain- 
ing them. One might as soon expect to catch a pearl 
oyster with a pin-hook in 70 feet water on the codfish 
banks, as to get his money’s worth in such a venture, 





Beware of the Gipsies’ Charms.— 
E. F. Mayo wants to huinbug the public by selling them 
“Secret Charms.”” He says they are in liquid form, pre- 
pared from certain roots, and are to be rubbed on the 
hands and forehead, ‘‘as the forehead is the grand cen- 
ter of thought and feeling together with the five senses 
of the human system ”—including tasting and hearing 
of course! These wonderful liquids “make you as it 
were a telegraphic battery to send out and receive com- 
munications of thought”! For all these wonderful pre- 
parations he wants fifteen dollars, which fools, and fools 
only, will perhaps send him, and buy hard experience, 

Howard Association,—This a humbug- 
ging concern. One of the letters from a so-called ‘‘ doc- 
tor,” attached to it, has been sent. Aside from the stupidity 
of professing to cure diseases by letter, he recommends 
things which have no existence under the names he gives 
them. He repeats the old story, “ you will consult your 
own interest by obtaining the necessary medicines from 
the Association, as but few of them are keptin the common 
drug stores, and I find it impossible to administer them 
successfully unless prepared under my directions.” Of 
course not—and he will send the stuff by mail for $20. 
Of course he will. J. Skillin Houghton, either drop your 
““M. D.” or stop writing such nonsense and humbug, 





Farms in Iowa, Rosewood Piano Fortes, 
Gold Watches, and any quantity of Pistols, Jewelry, etc., 
are to be sold at $2 to $5 each, provided you get one of D. 
M’Dowell’s Business Cards, containing the right numbers. 
Of course he wants the money in advance. His circular 
comes to us from the town of Big Flats, where, being a 
sharper, he had sent it hoping to fleece some of the inhab- 
itants ; they were not the flats he took them for ; they read 
the American Agriculturist. 





Sorry to See our neighbors of the Country 
Gentleman and Rural New-Yorker advertising a cheap 
jewelry establishment, where you pay for a certificate 
enclosed in a blank envelope and then buy what the 
certificate calls for. Humbugs of this sort should be ex- 
posed, not encouraged, by journals professing to give re- 
liable reading to farmers. They have repeatedly been 
shown up in this paper. 





Vinegar in Cement Cisterns.—Geo. 

Nelly, of Burlington, Iowa, inquires “ if common ce- 
ment cisterns will keep cider for vinegar through the 

winter without damage to the cider or cistern?’ They 
will not. The lime in the cement would unite with the 
acid of the cider or vinegar, and destroy the solidity of 
the cement, and also spoil the liquid. A large wooden, 
tub, about four feet high, and five or six feet in diameter, 

would be quite as cheap and much better. The cider 

needs exposure to the air to change into good vinegar, 

but it should never freeze. 

Keeping Lron Vessels from Rust.— 
“E, E. M.,” writes that after the vessels are clean and 
dried while still warm, she pours in a jittle sweet milk, 
rubs it in well, then dries again, with care not to scorch. 





Sweet Cider.—A. M. Ward, Hartford Co. 
Conn., writes: ‘‘ After years of ‘fussing’ with cider to 
‘make it good’ I have this season found the short road to 
perfection. Took cider direct from the press, heated it 
nearly to a seald over the fire, returned it to a barrel, and * 
have since made daily use of it with great satisfaction.” 
How to Piant Sorghum.—J. L. The 
culture of this may be precisely the same as Indian 
corn, When the plants first appear, the leaf is very 
small, and may be mistaken for that of a coarse grass. 








against’ wet and cold, and are yet so pliable that one can 





of this journal was opened 23 years ago in the Basement 


work with them among plants almost ‘as delicately as 





Osier Willows.— Bowring.” These are 
never raised from seed. Most nurseries supply cuttings. 
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Woodward’s Country Houses.— 
Geo. E. & F. W. Woodward, Architects of this city, 
have just issued a little work very tastefully gotten up, on 
country dwellings. It contains thirty or more original 
designs, including cottages, gardens, houses and villas, 
a country church, fences, gates, etc., with a valuable 
chapter on balloon frames, fully illustrated, Price $1.50, 





New Magazine.--Messrs. Chas. Scribner & 
Co., announce a new Magazine, called “Hours at Home.” 
It is to be distinctively religious in character, and, as 
will be seen by the advertisement, many prominent 
clergymen and laymen are engaged as contributors. 

Starting Sweet Potatoes.—‘ J.W. C.,” 
Salem Co., N. J., sends us an account of the method he 
has followed for the past 24 years. He commences early 
or late in April, according to the season. The hot-bed is 
made by digging a trench 6 feet wide, 234 feet deep, and 
one foot in length for each bushel of potatoes. The 
trench is filled with stable litter, well trodden down, 
and watered with one bucket of warm water to every 2 
feet of bed. A layer of the best horse manure is spread 
oyer this, to the depth of 4 or 5 inches, and over this, 4 or 
5 inches of light, rich soil. The potatoes are then laid 
upon the soil, nearly touching each other, and are covered 
with the same kind of soil, to the depth of 13g inch. The 
whole is then covered with hay, to the depth of a foot on 
the edge, and forming a heap 5 feet high in the middle of 
the bed. The heat of the bed is tested at the end of three 
days, by running the arm through the hay, and if the soil 
is found to be more than blood warm, the hole left by the 
arm is left open, and if the heat continues to increase, the 
hay is turned over and shaken up. If the heat increases 
too violently, take off the hay, put some rails across the 
bed, and place the hay over them. Be careful not to cool 
the bed too much, as itis difficult to restore the heat if 
once lost. In 10 or 15 days the bed is uncovered, to give 
the plants air and sun. Leave it uncovered for two 
hours daily, at first, gradually increasing the exposure 
until past danger of frost, when they may be left open 
night and day. The plants will be ready by May 15. 





Mails from the Pacific Coast 
Greatly Delayed.—On March 8th, we received a 
very large batch of letters, with money for subscriptions 
and books. Many of these date back as far as Dec. 12, 
This extraordinary delay explains our late responses. 





A Transparent Steam Engine.— 
One of the prettiest and most instructive things we have 
ever seen in Barnum’s American Museum, is a late addi- 
tion in the form of two complete steam-engines made 
almost wholly of glass, one a high-pressure and the other 
a low-pressure engine. The formation of the steam 
in the glass boilers, its course in the pipes, steam chest, 
condensers, etc., as it drives the wheels, are all visible 
to theeye. [It affords a capital opportunity for grown up 
people, as well as children, to study and understand this 
most interesting source of power, in practical operation. 


Doty’s Washing Machine.—The pro- 
prietors write that they can supply orders west of the 
longitude of Washington, most cheaply from their head- 
quarters at Janesville, Wis. This includes part of the 
territory assigned to Mr. Lane, of New-York, in the 
notice of the Washer in March Agriculturist. 





Land Advertisements,—This class of 
advertisements we admit to our columns without special 
care or examination, where no money is asked of parties 
at adistance, for the reason that itis not supposed that 
any one will buy a farm or plot of land without a per- 
sonal examination both of the character of the land and 
the title, and therefore there is no such danger of parties 
being imposed upon as there is when one sends money 
or orders for seeds, plants, etc., to unknown parties, 





Good Books.—Any one desiring good books 
on Agriculture, Horticulture, and Domestic Economy, 
can receive a descriptive trade list with an account of 
some fifty different books, by addressing this office. 


Catalogues, &c., Received.—Transac- 
tions of the American Pomological Society, 1864. This 
volume gives the revised list of fruits, as well as the dis- 
cussions which took place at the meeting held last 
autumn, and isa vaiuable work of reference to the fruit- 
grower. ...The Transactions of the Massachusetts Hor- 
ticultural Society gives, besides the reports of the 
thirty-fifth year of this pioneer institution, an account of 
the laying of the corner stone of its new Horticultural 
Hall..... Brill & Kumerle, a new firm at Newark, N. J., 
send their catalogue of vegetable and flower seeds, and 
Francis Brill, of the same firm, issues a catalogue of 
small fruits, containing all the novelties. .. F. K. Pha:- 


nix, Bloomington (Iil.) Nursery, is out with a catalogue 








which, besides the usual price lists, contains much lively 
reading. Our friend Phanix is always very much in 
earnest..... The Greenvale Nurseries of W. D. Stronger, 
Oswego, N. Y., offer a general assortment of nursery 
stock..... The seed list of James J. H. Gregory, Marble- 
head, Mass., contains the usual assortment, besides a 
number of Mr. G.’s specialties, some of which we have 
already noticed..... McElwain Bros., Springfield, Mass., 
send an illustrated vegetable and flower seed catalogue. 
....C. B. Schotte & Co., Humboldt Gardens, Armstrong 
Co., Pa., offer a select list of fruit and ornamental trees, 
...-Vilmorin, Andrieux & Co,, the world-renowned 
seedsmen of Paris, send their catalogue of novelties, 
most of which are announced by our own dealers..... 
J. Knox, Pittsburgh, Pa., has issued his small fruit cata- 
logue. Grapes and strawberries are specialties with 
Mr Knox, and his list includes all the desirable sorts. 


Downing’s Landscape Gardening. 
—This most valuable and beautiful work has been out of 
print for some time, owing to the burning of many of the 
engravings, at the great Frankfort street fire. The book 
has been so scarce, and so highly prized, that $10 te $12 
per copy has been readily paid for ali that could be ob- 
tained. The illustrations are nearly re-engraved, and a 
new edition is now in press. It will probably be ready 
the last of April. The price is reduced to $6 50. 





Good Beef for our Soldiers !—At the 
present time, a mig eae of the fresh beef for our 
principal armies, in Virginia and North Carolina, can be 
best forwarded from this City, the cattle being sent on 
steamers (transports), A government contract; under 
heavy bonds, lias been taken by Henry Westheimer, to 
furnish all the beef cattle required at this point, from 
March 15th to June 15th. The cattle are to be strictly 
Jirst quality, and without the slightest imperfection or 
blemish ; every lot is to average 1300 Ibs,, live weight, and 
no single animal to be taken weighing under 1250 lbs, 
on the scales, nor under three years old. All the animals 
are to be examined by the government inspector, and they 
are to be delivered at such points in or near New York 
City, and in such quantities, as may be ordered by the 
Commissary of supplies, from time to time. We notify 
the contractor and the inspector that there are several 
friends of the soldiers who intend to watch over the 
matter, and see that the inspection be rigid. The price 
will pay for geod cattle. Thecontract price of $13.49 
per 100 lbs. live weight is equivalent to 24c(@25c per lb. 
for the dressed or net weight, as bullocks of the required 
quality should dress full 56 lbs., to 100 Ibs. live weight. 





Premiums for every one.—We invite 
special attention to the premiums on page 104, which 
have been omitted, but are restored again this month. 
The articles offered are all very good, and worthy 
of no little effort to seeure them. See particular des- 
cription of each article,on page 2 of January number, 
which we cannot spare room to repeat. Partially com- 
pleted premium ‘clubs can be filled up, and new clubs 
started now. The spring work in field and garden, now 
beginning, will lead many to feel the want of a journal 
like this. There are many thousands who would get 
some hints or suggestions from these pages, that would 
in the end be worth far more than the cost of the paper. 
Aside from the premiums, we solicit a good word from 
each of our readers, An invitation to neighbors or 
friends, will often lead them to sudscribe—to their own 
benefit as well as that of the Publisher. 


Sell the Bags Now.—The papermakers 
don’t fall a peg on the price of paper from last December 
rates, but rather go up as gold goes down. They say 
rags are scarcer and higher thanever. Better take them 
at their word, and sell every white rag that can be 
gleaned up. These prices can’t hold long. 





The Agriculturist Strawberry 
Plants to go out this month.— With the present 
prospect of good weather, we hope to begin mailing the 
Strawberry Plants soon after April3d. They will be first 
sent to the more southern points, and on northward as the 
season allows—probably to the inost northern regions the 
last of April. Those to receive them, will do well to ar- 
range to get them soon after their arrival. Open the 
parcel, and if ready, set them out atonce. If not ready, 
set the roots into moist earth. Have a plot of ground for 
each plant, lightened a little, if needed, by black earth 
from the woods, or rotten muck, and a little well-rotted 
manure, well mixed in. Set the plants nearly even with 
the surface, but not so that water will wash in soil upon 


the crown when they settle. Only have the ground damp; . 


too much water is injurious to any plant. Spread out the 
roots. This spring, we shall remove all the foliage. The 
experience of last fall was that the attempt tosend out 
the leaves on, furnished too large evaporating surface. 
The best planters always remove nearly or quite all the 





leaves in transplanting strawberries. The main point is 
te have a supply of fibrous roots, and an uninjured crown. 
Plants look small with the leaves off, but we shall follow 
our best judgment, even if they do not show so well.— 
Many who thought their plants dead last fall, simply be- 
eause the leaves did not :lways.come fresh, wili find the 
plants alive this spring.—We only send the plants where 
they were specifically asked for at the time of subserib- 
ing, and the 5 cents extra } 1 for postage and ex- 
pense of putting up. On counting the applicants so far, 
we find we shall have some more plants for the first new 
subscribers applying for them.—Aside from the reserva- 
tion made for subscribers, as previously announced, our 
entire stock was sold to Mr. Knox, (See his advertise- 
ment.) We have no plants or seeds of any kind to sel/, 








Premium Strawberry Plants.—For 
terms see last item under ‘“* Good Premiums,” page 104, 


‘Tobacco — Seed Beds,—‘“J. F.” The 
seed beds are generally prepared in the warmest, sunni- 
est spots, where the ground is rich, dry, and free from 
weeds. Its soil is manured and well worked, by spade or 
plow, then brush with straw and other light stuff, is 
burned upon it, which not only gives a dressing of ashes, 
but destroys weed seeds, and warms the soil. The bed is 
made smooth. by raking and rolling, the seed sowed, 
lightly brushed in, and the surface patted with a board, 
or rolled with ahand-roller. The seed should be tested 
beforehand, and it may be kept mixed with moist soil, in 
a warm place, a few days, till it nearly sprouts. When 
sowed, tobacco seed ought to be moistened ut least, and 
rolled in plaster, so that the sower may see where it 
falls. A tablespoonful of seed to the square rod, and a 
rod of seed bed to the acre, will furnish plenty of plants. 








Tobaccv.—How to Grow it.—The best 
possible information on all departments, from selecting 
seed, through the harvesting, curing and marketing the 
crop is given in the Book containing the practicai direo- 
tions of fourteen experienced growers. Price 25 Cts. 





ESSAYS ON FLAX CULTURE, 
Award of Prizes. 


Thirty-five essays were pr ted, in resy to the 
offer of prizes made in November by the Publisher of the 
American Agriculturist. ‘The writers of the essays, as 
well as our readers, are equally fortunate in that we were 
able to avail ourselves of the services of a Committee of 
extensive practical experience and scientific knowledge. 
The report of the chairman (Dr. Warder, of Ohio), is a 
valuable document, but too extended for publication 
here. We are happy to have been able, following a sug- 
gestion of Dr. Warder, to secure the sérvices of the 
writer of the first prize essay, to assist in preparing the 
other essays for publication in book form, and we have 
also now made arrangements with him tu become one of 
the editorial corps of the Agriculturist. 

Report.—“ The Committee award as follows: For the 
best essay, No. 33, by S. E. Todd, Auburn, N. Y. (now 
of New-York City), $50. For the second best, No. 24, by 
James Cairns, Ballydurane, Clonokitty, County Cork, 
Ireland, $40. For next five which were considered better 
than any of the remainder, $10 each ; these are respec- 
tively, No. 17, by G. 8S. Kuester, Newcastle, Lawrence 
Co., Pa.; No. 5, by Wm. H. White, So. Windsor, Hart- 
ford Co., Conn.; No. 18, by Hugh McKee, Norwich, 
Canada West; No. 19, by James Barker, Hoosick Falls, 
Rensselaer Co., N. Y.; No. 20, by John E. Stewart, 
Redding Ridge, Fairfield Co., Conn. 

“All which is respectfully submitted by your Com- 
mittee.” [Signei,) Joun A. Warvenr, Chairman. 

Cincinnati, Feb. 12th, 1865. 


ee 


First Prize Essay. 


The subject of flax culture may be properly considered 
under three parts: Ist, The preparation of the soft. 
2nd, The seed, the growth and culture of the plant and 
harvesting. 3d, The rotting and dressing for market. 
The first two parts belong particularly to the tiller of the 
soil ; while the third is more properly a process of manu- 
facture, and though very distinct frora each other, they 
are frequently performed by the farmer. Flax is grown 
sometimes for the seed only, and sometimes for both 
the seedand lint, The seed yields a drying oil of the 
best quality for painters’ purposes, the residne being oil 
cake, used for feeding stock : and the straw yields lint of 
two qualities, cailed flax and tow. Flax is the long, 
straight fibre, and tow consists of the short and tangled 
fibre, which separates in dressing the long lint. Some- 
times, however, the entire fibre is preparedastow. Phe 
lint that is separated from the long fibre, when the flax" 
is dressed, is called in market, “fine tow”; it is man-* 
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ufactured into tow-cloth, or into small ropes and cords, 
‘The fiax is made into linen thread, and linen cloth. 
“ Coarse tow” consists of the entire fibre of flax, the 
shives having been simply removed. This is pressed 
into bales, weighing 300 to 400 pounds each, and is 
sold in most of our large cities, at 2 to 6 or more cents 
per pound, according to the locality and the demand, for 
stuffing the cushions and backs of carriages, and house- 
hold furniture, for making ropes, coarse cloth. etc. 
There is always a good demand for flax fibre, whether it 
isin the long-line commonly called “ flax,” or fine tow, or 
coarse tow. Consequently,a farmer can always dis- 
pose of his crop of lint with a little labor, at low price ; 
or he can bestow much labor in preparing it for market, 
and receive a proportionately larger compensation. This 
is one of the excellences of the flax crop; and for this 
reason there is no other crop that may be raised in our 
gtain-growing regions—where a three, four, or five-years 
rotation of crops has been adopted—with more profit to 
the farmer, and more advantage to the soil. Ifa farmer 
desires to raise it for seed only and get quick returns, it 
can be done with a limited amount of labor ; but if he de- 
sires to have work for his laborers at those seasons of the 
year when nothing can be done in the field, he will al- 
ways find it profitable, if he isa good manager, to grow 
a crop of fax every year, and prepare the fibre for market. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE PLAnt.—Fiax has one very 
important characteristic, an understanding of which is 
of great practical advantage. When a flax stem is 
growing alone, it will throw out numerous branches, 
many of which will be as large as the main stem; as 
shown by the accompanying engraving, fig. 1; and 
each of these will produce other branches, all of which 
will yield seed. On the contrary, when the seed is sown 
thickly, each seed will produce only a straight stem, with- 
out any branches, with but little seed. The practical 
point is, to decide before the seed is sowed, whether the 
purpose be to raise flax for the seed chiefly, with coarse 
tow in connection, or principally for the fibre. See para- 
graph upon thick and thin seeding in another place below. 


So1Ls.—Flax will flourish wei on any soil that will 
yield good crops of cereal grain, and some soils that do 
not produce abundant cropsof certain kinds of grain, 
will produce an excellent cropof flax. Flax likes a 
deep, fertile, and mellow loam, and on such a soil a 
heavy crop of both seed and lint may be produced, pro- 
vided there be not an excess of water in the soil. These 
river bottoms, and uplands where the predominating 
characteristic of the soil is black muck, if fertile 
enough to produce heavy grass, will yield a good 
crop of flax fibre, and a small crop of seed. But, if the 
soil isin a good state of fertility for yielding potatoes, 
oats, Indian corn, or rye, the yield of both seed and fibre 
will be large. Flax will not flourish on wet soils of any 
kind, and the crop will be light on heavy, slippery clay 
soils, unless thoroughly underdrained, well pulverized, 
and enriched with fertilizing materials. A good crop 
of flax can not be produced ona poor, wet, and half- 
pulverized soil, any more than a good crop of wheat. 

Preparing THE Soir.—There is no kind of grain,— 
wheat not excepted,—for which the soil needs as much 
preparation as is required for a good crop of flax, and 
there is no crop that farmers are accustomed to raise, 
that will pay better for fertilizing and pulverizing the 
soil, Not only will the seed be better, but the fibre also, 
when the flax is grown on soil that is very fertile, and has 
been kept clean by thorough cultivation. Weeds and 
grass will not only be a nuisance when the fibre comes to 
be rotted and dressed, but they will seriously injure its 
growth. And ifthe dressed lint, the tow or the flax, have 
grass, straw or weeds in it, the value will be greatly reduc- 
ed. My own practice in getting the soil ready for a crop of 
flax has been, to commence its preparation at least three 
years before, with especial reference to flax. I have al- 
ways raised it in rotation, with Indian corn. tarley, oats, 
winter or spring wheat, and red clover. A clover sod, 
well manured, would be plowed for Indian corn. If the 
soil were a heavy, slippery clay, or a gravely, calcareous 
clay, it was plowed in the fall. If there were any wet 
places in the field, they at least would always be under- 
drained. The corn was kept clean, and no weeds allow- 
ed to go to seed. The next year, a crop of barley was 
raised, and as soon as the barley was harvested, the 
soil was well harrowed with a heavy harrow, or culti- 
vated with a wheel cultivator, for the purpose of covering 
the seeds of al] noxious weeds, so that they would vege- 
tate and die before winter. In October, or November, 
the soil was well plowed; and if deep, we used a 
double team, and a Michigan double plow. The dead 
furrows were cleaned out, so as to carry off the sur- 
face. water. If the soil were light and porous, and 


not disposed to bake in the summer, we would never 
plow it in autumn. Where black muck predominates in 
the soil, or where it is a very porous, sandy, or gravely 
Yoam, or @ light alluvial deposit, it should not be plowed 
im late autumn, but rather in August, or September. 


row, or the cultivator to destroy them.—In the following 
spring, as soon as the ground has settled and become 
sufficiently dry, we plow it, cutting narrow furrow slices, 
as deep as it has previously been plowed ; and always 
take especial pains not to have any balks or holes between 





Fig. 1.—FLAX PLANT GROWING ALONE. 


the furrows, After the grouna is plowed, we harrow it 
twice, and then roll previous to sowing the seed. 

The great object in harrowing and rolling before sow 
ing the seed, is, to have the surface of the ground as 
smooth and uniform as it can be made, so that the flax 
may get an even start. ana grow more uniformuy, ana the 
surface of the ground be better to work on when the 
flax is puded. If the seed is sowed on an uneven sur- 
face, where there are lumps, sods, and little furrows and 
holes, much of it will be buried too deep, and conse- 
quently, the growth of the straw (and fibre) will not be 
uniform, and the seed will not mature alike. In case 
there are no lumps, the roller should not be used, but 
the soil should be gone over with a harrow having nu- 
merous small teeth. Where the soil has been cu,tivatea 
as it should be, while a crop of Indian corn, or barley, 
or potatoes was growing, the surface of it will be as free 
from lumps as a neatly prepared carrot bed. On such 
soils, flax will often grow from three to four feet long ; 
the seed will be of a superior quality, and the lint will be 
heavy and of great length. Where the soil is well adapt- 
ed to raising potatoes and other roots, if it is well ma- 
nured about two years beforehand, and the weeds thor- 
oughly eradicated, the proprietor may be sure of a heavy 
crop of both lint and seed. Thoroughly rotted manure 
is quite as essential for flax, as it is for wheat ; but, coarse 
unfermented manure produces a rank growth of straw, 


When there are many stones in the soil, the larger ones 
should be removed, and the smaller ones may be pressed 
down with a heavy roller, before the seed is sowed, 
for the purpose of making a smooth surface to work on 
at harvest time. In some portions of the country, a black 
muck soil rests directly on a stratum of rich clayey loam, 
Now, by using a double team and a Michigan sod plow, 
or any other plow turning a deep furrow well, and 
by turning up two or three inches in depth of this fertile 
subsoil in late autumn or winter, so that the rains and 
frosts will thoroughly pulverize it before the next springy 
then plowing and harrowing as just directed, a very 
heavy crop of lint, and a fair crop of seed may be raised, 
But it must be kept in mind, that a large crop of seed can 
not be raised on an inferior soil, without good manure of 
some kind. Clean culture. a deep soil thoroughly pul- 
verized and in a good state of fertility, will always pro- 
duce a good crop of both lint and seed, if the season is 
at all favorable for other crops. Flax will do as well as 
oats, barley, or wheat, when sowed on sod ground, | 

Erapicating SmaLL WEEpDs Berore SEEDING.—After 
the soil has been well prepared for the seed, let it remain 
about ten days, when nearly all the seeds of noxious 
weeds will have vegetated. Now, onthe day that the 
seed is to be sowed, give it a thorough harrowing, for the 
purpose of destroying the little weeds that have appeared 
in the “seed-leaf.” In case lumps of earth, or small 
stones are harrowed up, the surface must be rolled. And 
while the surface of the soil is fresh, let the seed be put 
in as speedily as possible, because flax seed, or any 
other seed will germinate much sooner thus, than if put 
into soil that has not been disturbed for a number of days, 


Proper SELECTION oF SEED.—Most farmers appear to 
think that flax seed is all of one quality, so far as its pro- 
ductiveness is concerned. There is just as much differ- 
ence in the productive quality of flax seed as there is in 
Indian corn; and a large proportion of that which is sold 
in market is no more fit for seed, and no more produc- 
tive than Indian corn would be, were all the half-ripe 
ears shelled with the good ones for seed. No good farm- 
er would ever think of planting such corn, because, al- 
though it might vegetate, it would not, and could not 
produce a good yield of grain. Half-matured flax seed 
cannot produce a good crop of either lint or seed. 

But unless farmers raise their own seed they will be 
obliged to take up with such as they are able to find in 
the market, whether good or poor. My own practice has 
been to obtain the plumpest and brightest seed to be 
found. Then run it through the fanning mill twice ; and 
blow out all the light seed, by a heavy blast. Then 
at harvest time, select those stooks of flax that grew 
on the best ground and that ripened first, and keep them 
separate from the rest. Thresh off only about half of 
the seed, and save it for sowing the next season. Con- 
tinue this practice for a few years, and even on the same 
soil, with the same cultivation, both the quality and 
quantity of the seed will be greatly improved; and the 
length and excellence of the fibre very much increased. 
The seed first matured—which will be the plumpest, fair- 
est and most productive—will be shelled out first. Every 
intelligent farmer will readily perceive the importance of 
growing his own flax seed when it can be done with so 
little trouble ana expense. 

Tuick anp Tun SEepING.—Flax may be sowed too 
thick as well as too thin. The correct quantity de- 
pends upon the object for which the flax is raised. 
If we desire to obtain the largest yield of lint, we must 
sow the seed very evenly, and as thinly on the ground as 
it will grow and not throw out branches, as shown in fig. 
1, but having the branchless habit shown in fig. 2. Ifthe 
object is simply to raise seed and coarse tow, it may be 
sowed very thin—say from half a bushel to one bushel 
per acre. The old rule is, half a bushel per acre, but 
in my experience ‘half a bushel is not enough, be 
cause, when it stands so thin on the ground, new branch- 
es, and new bolls will continue to grow, and when much 
of the seed is ripe, many bolls will be only half-ripe. 
And besides this, the fibre of such large branched flax 
will not make as good lint as the longer less branched 
stalks. It may be worked into coarse tow; but it is 
not so good for dressed lint as the straight stalks. There 
1s a:so a difference in the lint of the single stalks. Ifthe 
flax seed be sowed at the rate of three or four bushels 
per acre, the stalks will be very small, and the fibre fine 
and thin, and very soft. But if only one bushel and-a-half 
be sowed per acre—if it be sowed as evenly as it should 
be—all the stems will be of a very uniform quality ; the 
bolls will grow for the most part near the very top end 
of the stalks ; and consequently the seed will ripen more 
evenly, and the crop will be better in every respect than if 
thicker or thinner. The habit of flax is such that it will 
accommodate itself to the fertility of the soil better than 
‘most other plants, when the quantity of seed per acre is 
too small. If the soil isin a very good state of fertility, 
and one bushel of seed be sowed evenly on an acre, al 
most every stem of flax will throw out only two or three 








Then, if any weeds come up before winter, use the har 





not much seed, and the flax is very liable to rust. 





branches close to the ground, When flax forms branch 
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es we have the assurance that the seed ought to have 
been sowed a little thicker in those places. But when 
no branches are formed 
near the roots, it is a sign 
that there was as much 
seed sowed per acre as 
could grow profitably ; 
and if the stalks appear 
small and slender, we 
need no better evidence 
that the seed was sow- 
ed too thickly. My own 
practice has been to sow 
about one bushel and a 
half of seed per acre, 
whether the chief object 
was seed or lint. Ihave 
always thought that this 
amount of seed would 
produce a better yield of 
seed and lint than any 
other quantity per acre. 

TEsTING THE SEED.— 
Many dealers in flax seed 
will contend that, as flax 
seed contains so much oil, 
it will not lose its vitality 
in many years. But my 
long experience justifies 
me in stating that it will 
sometimes lose its vital- 
ity in onlya few years. 
Several years ago, I pro- 
cured a two bushel sack 
of Russian flax seed, at a 
large price, and not a 

single seed germinated, 
although the soil was well 
prepared before it was 
sowed, and the seed was 
put in when the surface 
was fresh and mellow, 
and the seed possessed all 
the external appearances 
of the best. It was of a 
lively, brownish color, 
very plump, and heavy, 
but its vitality was gone. 
To test seed, select a few 
grains and sprinkle them 
between two thin pieces 
of sod laid earth sides to- 
gether, and put them on 
a shelf in the kitchen 
where they must be kept 
warm and not allowed 
to dry. In a few days 
every seed that has not 
lost its vitality, will ger- 
minate. Then by count- 
ing them, we readily as- 
certain about what pro- 
portion of them is good. 

WuHeEN To Sow.—Almost all writers recommend put- 
ting in the seed as early in the season as practicable. 
But my experience and extensive observation warrant 
me in saying that flax seed is almost always sowed too 
early. A certain season of the year that would be con- 
sidered early in one locality, might be very late, one or 
two hundred miles distant in either direction. Therefore, 
to fix a definite period for every locality, I would say: 
Sow when the soil has settled, and is warmed by the influ- 
ence of the sun, and weeds and grass have begun to 
spring up, and the leaves of trees begin to unfold. 
If sowed ‘too early in the season, much of it is liable to 
be stunted; late frosts are very apt to injure it, more 
or less; and noxious weeds are sure to get the start of 
it, unless extra pains have been taken to destroy them. 
The soil should not be at all adhesive or sticky when 
the seed is sown. The very best time, with reference 
to the condition of the soil, is, soon after a shower, when 
the small lumps will crumble at a very slight touch, and 
the entire surface is friable and “lively.” Then it will 
germinate in a few days, get the start of weeds, and keep 
the ascendency through the season. By this means a vast 
amount of weeding will be saved, the fibre will be more 
abundant, the seed better, and the yield greater. 

How To Sow Fiax—Every practical man knows that 
flax seed is very slippery grain to sow by hand. Conse- 
quently, unless a man take great care, the seed will be 
sowed very unevenly. As it is so very slippery, it is not 
practicable to sow it with a grain drill, nor with any kind 
of broad-cast seed sower, that we have ever met with. 
The details of my own practice, which I have never be- 
fore put on paper, are as follows: After the soil has been 





Fig. 2.—THICK 8EEDING. 


ways, in lands about 18 feet wide. This breadth is wide 
enough to sow at one round, or at two casts. Let the 
seed be soaked in warm water, about two or three hours, 
and then rolled in plaster or gypsum. Then count the 
lands both ways, and make calculation to sow a given 
quantity of seed on each land, each way. Take as much 
seed as you can hold conveniently with one thumb and 
three fingers. If you are liable to take too much seed, 
hold a small round stone in the hand while sowing, 
The object of rolling the seed in gypsum is, to render 
it less slippery. I could always scatter the seed much 
more evenly by sowing a few rods wide all one way, in- 
stead of going directly back and forth. This I did, by 
going around a land about five or six rods in width, as in 
plowing. The best way to mark out flax ground is, to 
drag a log chain behind you across the field, from one 
stake to another, It will pay well to carry out all these 
practical details in full. As flax seed is much more diffi- 
cult to sow than most other kinds of seed, it is very im- 
portant that none but an experienced sower, one able 
to move with a very steady and uniform gait, and to cast 
every handful with the accuracy of machinery, should be 
employed tosow flax seed. If the ground be marked out, 
the sower can always see where his seed falls. But, 
when he sows by means of stakes, a deviation of only 
a few inches, to the right or left, will drop the seed too 
thin'in some places, and too thick in others. The sower 
should always set a small stake where he commences 
to sow, at beth ends of the plot, so that he will be sure 
that no strip will anywhere be sowed too thick or too thin. 


How To Cover THE SEED.—I never would allow a 
team of any kind to pass over the field, after the seed has 
been soweé, for the following reasons: If the soil is at 
all light and porous, a team would, with their feet, bury 
much of the seed so deeply that it would be several days 
behind, and would never be able to attain an equal 
growth with the rest of the field. Another reason is, 
when the seed is buried so deep, the flax will pull much 
harder. Flax seed requires but little earth to cover it deep 
enough to vegetate in a short time, and by depositing it 
all on a smooth surface, where several seeds will not be 
gathered into depressions in the soil, it will all vegetate 
alike, will stand evenly on the ground, and pull easily, 
may be cut with scythes, cradles, or horse mowers, close 
to the ground, and the straw and lint will be of a uni- 
form length, and quality. My practice has been to 
“bush in” the seed by drawing a brush-harrow by hand. 
With a suitable brush, one man would bush in four or 
five acres per day, and do the work well. Such a har- 
row covers a strip about five feet wide, and an active 





Fig. 3.—BRUSH-HARROW. 


man or a strong boy would cover the seed nearly as 
fast as he could do it with a team, and much better. 
To Make a Hand Brusn-Harrow.— Procure a piece 
of hard-wood scantling, or a round stick, about five feet 
long, and three by four inches square, for the brush head, 
put two thills into it, and bore two sets of three-quarter 
inch holes through it, for receiving the but-ends of brush 
which are fastened in the holes with nails. Brush about 
two feet long should be selected, and after the holes are 
filled with them, another course may be nailed on each 
side of the brush-head, if necessary. This will be found 
amost complete implement for covering flax seed. 
The effectiveness of such a brush-harrow may be in- 
creased at pleasure, by lashing billets of wood to the up- 
per side of it. The length of the head may be greater or 
less, according to the evenness, or the unevenness of the 
surface of the soil. If it should be somewhat uneven, it 
would be better to make two such harrows, four feet long, 
for two men to use, than one harrow, eight feet long, to 
be drawn by two men, because a short one would adapt 
itself to the inequalities of the surface of the ground, 





harrowed. as directed above, mark out the ground two 


Such a brush-harrow will always be useful to have at 
hand for putting in many other small seeds, 
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Fig. 4.—EFFECT OF DEEP AND SHALLOW SOWING, 


The accompanying illustration represents five young 
plants of flax, three of which are about three or four 
inches high, the seed of which was covered about half 
an inch deep. The seed of the one at the left hand was 
buried nearly two inches deep; and the one just in the 
seed-leaf was buried still deeper. The illustration is de- 
signed to show the importance of covering all the seed 
of a uniform depth, in order to have all the stalks as 
nearly of a uniform length_as practicable. When some 
of the seed is buried too deeply, those plants that spring 
from such seed as may be covered only half an inch 
deep, will get the start of the other by several days’ 
growth, which will produce stalks of various lengths. 
This ought carefully to be guarded against in putting 
in the seed. Moreover, when a flax seed germinates, 
the kernel is carried on the end of the stem to the sur- 
face of the ground, where it forms two leaves, as shown 
by the smallest plant. When seed vegetates in this man- 
ner, it is longer coming up than when only a spear is 
sent up, like Indian corn, wheat or oats. The difficulty 
is greater on heavy than on a light soil. And if flax seed 
be covered deep on a heavy soil, and the weather be 
somewhat dry, it will be imnpossible for it to come up, 
while oats or wheat would come up with no difficulty. 
Weenvine Fiax.—If the soil has been prepared, and 
the seed put in at the time and in the manner directed in 
foregoing paragraphs, very little weeding will be re- 
quired; but if Canada thistles, dock, wild mustard 
or other noxious weeds should show their heads, let a 
careful man, shod with two or three pairs of old woolen 
socks, remove them when the flax is eight or ten 
inches high. A lot of boys, or heedless men sMould nev- 
er be allowed to go among flax, unless when it is 
very young ; because if it is trodden down after it has 
grown a foot or more in hight, most of it will never re- 
cover its erect position. The object of covering the feet 
with something soft is, that the plants may be injured as 
little as possible. Hard boots and shoes will crush the 
stems so badly that if they should straighten up again, 
there would be abad spot in the fibre. The weedsshould 
be cut off close to the surface of the ground, gathered in 
the arms, and carried to a pile—not thrown down. If 
pulled up, much of the flax will be rooted up with them. 
In some parts of the Old World, men, women, girls 
and boys do the weeding, when the flax is only a few 
inches high; they sit flat on the young flax, hitch along, 
and weed on each side of them as far as they can reach. 
It is better to destroy the weeds before the seed is 
sowed, and keep every thing off the young flax. , 
WHEN TO Putt (or Cur).—As the time of ripening 
approaches, the observing farmer will appreciate more 
than at any previous period, the importance of the de- 
tails heretofore given. When the seed has been harrow- 





and cover the seed much better than a long one, 
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ripen very unevenly ; and a portion of it will be very 
green, while the remainder will appear fully ripe. Un- 
der such circumstances it will be necessary to estimate 
what proportion of the heads are fully ripe, and how 
large a proportion are still too green to be pulled. When 
the bolls have assumed a brown color, and the leaves 
have died for one-fourth the length of the stems at the 
butt ends, and the stems have changed from a dark 
green to alight yellowish color, then the flax is fit 
to pullor tocut, At this stage of growth, it will yield 
more and better fibre than if cut at any other period. 
In case it is too green when pulled, there will be a great 
loss both in quantity and quality. If the seed be put in 
as directed, almost all the bolls and stems will ripen uni- 
formly ; and it will be very easy to decide as to the best 
time for pulling or cutting without incurring any loss. 
When a man hasa number of acres of flax tobe pulled, 





Fig. 5.—sTOOK OF FLAX. 


he should not wait until it is all ready before he com- 
mences, lest much of it become too ripe. Should the 
soil be variable in its character, the flax will ripen un- 
evenly, and the ripest portions may be pulled first. 
When flax is allowed to stand until it is all dead ripe, 
the seed will be of a superior quality, but the fibre will 
not be so heavy, strong, or soft, as if cut earlier. 


Puiiine Frax.—When flax is pulled by hand, each 
laborer takes a strip about four feet wide, and either 
spreads itin a swath behind him, or throws it down in 
gavels, or binds it himself, as fastas he pulls it. The flax 
is grasped just below the bolls, with both hands, and pul- 
led up with a sudden jerk. If it be pulled slowly, a 
much larger quantity of earth will adhere. As soon as 
one handful is pulled, it is set on the ground close to the 
standing flax, and held with one hand, while the other 
gathers as much as can be held conveniently : then both 
hands grasp the whole and pull, When enough has been 
pulled to make a gavel as large as the puller can grasp 
with both hands, which will make a bundle about five 
inches in diameter, it is ‘‘butted” once or twice on the 
ground, to even it. Any scattering stalks, standing or 
lying on the ground, are gathered for bands, and the 
gavels are bound at once. This mode is usually adopted 
in preference to spreading in swaths. If the weather be 
wet and lowery, it will be better, at any rate, to bind the 
flax as fast as pulled, and to set the gavels in long stooks, 
as shown in fig. 5. These should always be set up North 
and South, so that the sun may shine on both sides of the 
stook in the course of the day. Before the gavel leaves 
the hands of the puller, he should strike it once or twice 
on the ground, or on his foot, to knock off the dirt. In 
case the weather is pleasant, it is always better to spread 
out each gavel, as it is pulled, about one inch thick, for 
the purpose of sunning it. After it has lain in the sun 
from half a day, ‘to a day, it ought to be turned over, to 
sun both sides. An expert puller will throw every gavel 
down in such a manner, that they may be readily taken 
up when cured enough to be bound. As flax will hang 
together, if in a continuous swath, it is better to leave a 
space of two or three inches between the spread gavels, 
and sometimes they are laid alternately heads and buts, 
This is important, so that they may each be turned over 
readily, or taken up and bound, without tangling. When 
it is bound as soon as pulled, and set in stooks, it will re- 
quire from one to two weeks to cure, before it will be fit 


to stack or mow. When it is bound as fast as it is pulled, & 


the outside of the flax will all appear sufficiently cured to 
be stacked, in only a few days, while much of the middle 
of the bundles will be toogreen. It is quite as important 
to cure all the stalks and seed bolls thoroughly, before 
stacking, as to cure hay, or any kind of grain. The ques- 
tion is frequently asked, why it is not as well to cut flax 
as to pullit? ‘The fibres of flax diminish in size, tapering 
from a few inches above the root until they run entirely 
out at the root of the plant. It will, therefore, run much 
smoother when spun, and will form a cleaner and smooth- 
er thread than if the fibreis cutin two. If the stalks can 
be cut within an inch of the root, nearly the entire 
iength o. the fibre will be secured, as well as apart of 
the advantage of this tapering of the fibre. In some 
parts of our country, dealers make a difference in the 
price between “reaper-cut” and pulled fiax. 


Puitne witH Macuines.—Several different machines 
have been invented for pulling flax, which have done 
tolerably good work, when the ground was smooth, level, 
and so dry that but little earth adhered to the roots, 











Most of them injured the fibre more or less, and some 
could not be adjusted to pull short and long flax equally 
well, neither would they always deliver it evenly ; and 
when much earth adhered to the roots, it would either 
obstruct the machinery, or too much hand labor was re- 
quired to remove the dirt before it came dry. In some 
instances where the soil was prepared with much care 
and the seed put in as previously directed, the writer 
has seen flax pulled in a neat manner at the rate of three 
to four aeres per day, with two hands and two horses, 
But, flax-pulling machines have not been introduced ex- 
cept to a very limited extent. 

CrapLineg AND Mowine Fiax.—When the soil has 
been prepared, as previously directed, and the surface 
made very smooth, if the flax stands up well, an expert 
cradler will cut it very close to the ground, and lay it 
evenly inaswath. ButI have always found that I could 
cut it closer with a scythe than with a cradle, do it with 
less fatigue, and at the same time lay it in a swath quite 
as evenly as it could be done with acradle. The scythe 
must be placed flat on the ground, and both heel and point 
kept well down, not only when it is set in, but in pointing 
out. I was always accustomed to cut a swath about 73g 
or 8 feet wide, and to jerk the point of the scythe towards 
me, when pointing out, as soon as the last stalks were cut 
off. This motion of the scythe tended to straighten the 
under side of the swath, and by bringing the heel around 
just so far every time, and giving the scythe just a certain 
motion, I could always lay the flax as straight asif it had 
been pulled, and, if the ground was smooth, could shave 
it within an inch of the surface. The small amount of 
fibre that remained in the stubble would not be an equiv- 
alent for the greater expense incurred by pulling. When 
any of the flax has grown so large that it falls down, it 
can be cut with a scythe much better than with a cradle. 
If itis very long and heavy, when it is down it will be 
better to pull such plots, than to mowthem. Let the 
swaths be turned over after they have been sunned suffici- 
ently. In turning use a pole, let it be thrust under the 
swath, and every time turn only enough to make one 
bundle, keeping the divisions distinct. Whether the flax 
is pulled, cradled, or mowed, it is important to keep the 
buts as even as practicable before binding the gavels. 

AssorTING FLtax.—When flax of various lengths is 
bound together, a large portion of the fibre of the short 
stalks will be separated from the long fibre, in the dress- 
ing, and be wasted inthe tow. Furthermore, when the 
seed is threshed off, if the short stalks be bound up with 
long ones, many bolls will not be threshed, and all their 
seed will be lost. For these reasons, it is important that 
the long flax should not be bound in the same bundle 
with short flax. If it be pulled by hand, it will be very 
easy to assort it, when pulling it, by pulling a handful of 
the long, and then of the short, putting each in separate 
gavels, When it is mowed, or cradled, by taking a little 


pains, the short stalks may be laid, for the most part, ina 
swath by themselves, and the long ones in another swath. 
Long bundles and short ones need not be kept separate. 
It is only necessary to keep the long stalks and the short 
ones in separate gavels, in order to dress those of the 
same length together. 





Fig. 6.—sTack OF FLAX. 


MANNER oF Stackine.—It is not always convenient 
to put flax in a barn, and it is important to keep it 
where hay seed, chaff, and straw will not be mingled with 
it, and where mice and rats will not work. The best 
way of stacking it is, to make a long stack-bottom, by 
placing three poles, sticks of timber, or plank, side by 
side, from two to three feet apart, according to the length 
of the haulm, and one foot above the ground; and then 
lay two courses of sheaves, with the tops together, and 
with one course above another, as represented in fig. 6. 
As flax haulm will hang together so well, the ends of the 
stack may be carried up square, without any posts or 
stakes. In order to give the sheaves a good pitch, the 
heads of afew of the top courses may be laid on each 
other. Then cover it with canvas, or with boards, as re- 
presented in fig.6. If barn room can be had, let all chaff 
and hay seed be swept away before the flax is hauled in, 
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TANGLED Fix.—When flax is mowed by hand, or with 
a mower, and the stalks are not kept straight, it is called 
tangled flax. My own practice, which coincides with 
the practice of other farmers who ate accustomed to 
raise flax, was, to cut it as close to the ground as possible, 
and cure it, rake it, cock it, and stack it, or put it in a 
mow, just asif it were hay. When it was mowed with 
scythes, I let it remain about one day in the swath, and 
then turned it over. As soon as it appeared sufficiently 
cured, I raked it into bunches with hand or horse rakes. 
If the weather were favorable, we were always accus- 
tomed to let it remain in bunches about as large as a 
man could pitch at one forkful. When flax was man- 
aged in this way, we were always accustomed to put 
it in the barn, in preference to stacking it. When it is 
stacked, however, the top of the stack should be built 
sloping, instead of pointed, like a roof, and covered 
with sound boards, or with canvas, as a stack of 
tangled flax will not turn rain so well as hay. When 
the flax was to be cut with a reaper, and it was 
desirable to keep the stalks straight, we put on the plat 
form as for reaping grain, forked off the flax in gavels, 
and let them be set on the but-ends, as soon as cut, as 
illustrated by fig. 7, which represents a gavel of fiax 
placed on theend. Sometimes 
the flax is so long and heavy 
that it will not be practicable 
to rake, or fork it off, while the 
reaper is in motion. In such 
a case, as soon as enough for 
a gavel has been cut, stop the 
machine, remove it with the 
hand, and set it on the buts, 
and let another hand straighten % 
it up. A little longer time 
will be required, if the reaper 
is stopped for every gavel, 
but the work will be done 
enough better to compensate for the extra*pains to 
keep the stalks straight, and time will be gained in the end. 

THRESHING Frax.—When flax is bound in small 
sheaves, we used sometimes to take a bundle in both 
hands and strike the heads on a large stone, or plow 
turned upside down on the barn floor. Sometimes the 
seed was threshed off with flails. If the sheaves are 
not too large, the best way is to whip it out on a large 
boulder. Strips of canvas, or blankets, should be hung 
up on three sides, to keep the seed from flying beyond 
the floor. When the seed is whipped out on a stone, 
all the loose seed will of necessity be separated from 
the haulm ; but whenitis threshed with flails, the sheaves 
require much shaking to separate the shelled seed. 
Moreover, flails will break the stalks, more or less, which 
works an injury to the fibre during the rotting process. 
When the seed is whipped out on a stone, the stalks 
will not be broken, and a man can thus whip out more 
seed than he can thresh with a flail. Another way is, 
to thresh with a common threshing machine. If the 
cylinder is what is called an “ over-shot ” cylinder, raise 
the concave so that the ends of the spikes in the concave 
and in the cylinder will just meet, but not pass between 
each other. If the concave is beneath the cylinder, and 
can not be lowered, adjust the feeding table so that a 
bundle of flax may be thrust directly against the middle 
of the cylinder. This done, thrust the top of each bundle 
against the cylinder when it is in motion, and be careful 
not to let it be snatched out of your hands. The bundles 
should not be held to the cylinder, after the bolls are re- 
moved, as the spikes would lacerate the fibre. Thrust 
the bundle against the cylinder, and withdraw it, turning 
it partly over, and give it another thrust, until all the 
bolis are removed. We never unbind our bundles of flax 
to thresh them with a machine. 

Tangled flax is sometimes threshed with horses by 
treading it out, and sometimes it is run through athresh 
ing machine, as oats and wheat are threshéd. But the 
concave must be raised, or lowered, as the case may be, 
from the cylinder, so as to make as much space as pos 
sible between them, and still thresh clean. When the 
concave is not adjustible, some threshers take out half or 
two-thirds of the spikes in the cylinder. As flax seed 
will thresh very easily, it is not necessary to set the con- 
cave as close to the cylinder as to thresh cereal grain, 
and, furthermore, when it is set close to the cylinder the 
machine will not thresh one half as fast. In case the 
flax is long and damp, the machine must be fed with 
care, or it will wind up on the cylinder, and choke the 
machine, or damage the fibre. 





Fig. 7.—GAvEL. 


RipPLina.—Rippling and threshing are frequently used 
in America, as synonymous terms. In the Old World, the 
bolls are usually separated by rippling, which is done as 
soon as practicable after the flax is pulled, and before it 
has been allowed to cure. The flax is pulled while a 
portion of the seed is yet in the dough state, and the tops 
are drawn through a rippler, a coarse hatchel, or comb, 
with long, sharp-pointed iron teeth, which tear off all 
the bolls and chaff, whether green or matured, and the flax 
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is hurried away to be rotted as soon as practicable, before 
it has been allowed to cure. The bolls, seed, and 
chaff are all spread out on a floor and dried, and mingled 
with oats or barley, and ground into meal for feed. This 
constitutes the difference between rippling and threshing. 
Both green and dry bolls may be separated from the 
haulm by rippling, but green ones can not be threshed. 


Rorrtine or Rerrine.—After the seed has been sepa- 
rated the stalks are passed into the hands of the 
manufacturer, whose business itis to prepare the fibre 
fur market by rotting and dressing it. If the. producer 
desires to perform a portion of this labor himself, he 
should understand what to do and how to do the work. 
The stalk straw or haulm of flax consists of two parts, 
the fibre, which is the inner bark, and the shives, which 
is the woody interior portion, and which is also frequent- 
ly called shoove, shove, boon and hurl. The fibre ad- 
heres firmly to the stalk by means of a glutinous sub- 
stance, and the object of rotting the stalks is to 
dissolve and decompose the mucilage which holds the 
fibre and the woody parts so firmly together ; and when 
the flax is properly rotted, the shives will separate from 
the fibre as readily as bark will peel from a young willow 
sprout in early summer. There are two ways of rot- 
ting flax, preparatory to dressing it. One is called aeri- 
al rotting, and the other water rotting or steeping. 


Aerial or Dew Rotting—This is accomplished by 
spreading the flax on a smooth grass plot in long 
straight swaths, about half an inch thick. A lad goes 
before the man who spreads the flax and divides the 
bundles into handfuls, throwing them down where the 
swath isto be made. The spreader either bends his 
body forward, or squats down with the tops of the stalks 
toward him; and with a quick motion spreads the 
handfuls as fast as they can be thrown to him. 
There are only two things to be observed when spread- 
ing flax, which are, to keep the butts even, and to spread 
it of a uniform thickness. Some men spread the swaths 
so closely that they touch each other. But I always pre- 
fer to leave a space of a few inches between the 
swaths to prevent the tops of one being tangled with anoth- 
er. After it has lain a week or ten days, it should all 
be turned upside down, by running a long slim pole, say 
twenty feet long, beneath the swath, near the top ends 
of the flax, and let a man and a boy turn over a section 
of about twenty feet at once. I have always found that 
two hands would perform this part of the work better 
than one man could do it witha short pole; because 
every time a portion of a swath is raised, unless some 
one stands on the swath where the separationis to be 
made, it will be more or less tangled. 

The length of time required for rotting will depend en- 
tirely on the state of the weather. If alternate rains 
and sunshine prevail, two, three, or ‘four weeks will be 
sufficient. The length of time that flax has been spread 
must never be relied on as a correct guide for determin- 
ing whether or not it is rotted enough. There are cer- 
tain rules which all experienced flax growers understand, 
which will enable a beginner to determine correctly, 
when it is sufficiently rotted. The most reliable rule is, 
the stalks when dry if bent with the fingers, will snap 
iike pieces of glass, and the shives separate freely from 
the fibre. Beginners should watch their flax every day 
and apply this test, lest it be rotted too much, 
which will cause a great waste of good fibre. When 
flax has rotted too much the fibre will separate from the 
shives at the junction of the main stem and branches; 
and sometimes the fibre of the main stems will separate 
from the shive ; and portions of the stem will be seen in 
the form of an Indian’s bow, when adjusted for the ar- 
row. It needs a little experience to determine the point 
at which flax is sufficiently rotted. 

Steeping or Water Rotting.—The true way of rot- 
ting flax is to steep it in water, because it cannot be well 
done by dew rotting. If the weather be ever so favor- 
able, a good proportion of it will be rotted too much if it 
be kept on the ground until all the stalks are rotted 
enough. But when flax is steeped or water-rotted, there 
is greater uniformity in the process. In case it is kept in 
the water just long enough, it will all be rotted alike, and 
it will be done very much better than it can possibly be 
accomplished by dew rotting. Moreover, flax can be 
rotted very much sooner by steeping, than by dew rotting, 
the object being simply to dissolve the mucilage that 
holds the fibre and woody parts together, so that they 
will separate readily as soon as the flax has been dried. 

Prepare a pond of water in the same way that a mill 
dam is constructed, with a waste gate in the dam, to let 
the water off at pleasure. A suitable place can be pre- 
pared on almost every farm at a trifling expense. The 
bundles are held in an erect position, a few inches from 
the ground, so that the water may pass both beneath and 
above them. For this purpose a platform may be made 
of rails or boards, and fastened down with stones or 
stakes. Then set up the bundles and drive down stakes, 
and nail strips of boards from one to the other, over the 











tops of the bundles to keep them from rising out of the 
water which should be a few inches deep over the flax. 
Then shut the waste gate and let the pond fill. Some- 
times a crate is made, and launched on a mill pond and 
the bundles secured in it, when it is floated into deep 
water and sunk sufficiently with stones placed on 
the crate. Soft rain water is superior to spring water for 
rotting. While it isin the water a partial fermentation 
commences which must be arrested at the proper time, 
or the fibre will be damaged in proportion to the degree 
of fermentation beyond the proper state. 

WHEN To REMOVE FROM THE STEEP.—As the process 
of fermentation will progress very slowly in cool weather 
and rapidly in warm, it is impossible to state any definite 
period of time for keeping it in the water. If the water 
were of the correct temperature, the process of rotting 
would be completed in six or seven days. The cooler 
the water-is the longer the flax will be in rotting. After 
it has been steeping about five days it should be examined 
carefully every day, for the purpose of ascertaining when 
itis rotted just enough. Pull a few stalks out of differ- 
ent bundles in several places and break into pieces a 
few inches long and pull out the shives. If they separ- 





Fig. 8.—HAND-BRAKE. 


ate very freely from the fibre, the water should be let off 
without delay, and the flax spread out on clean grass to 
dry; and as soon as dry enough, it should be bound 
in large bundles and housed, 

Breakine.—The Hand-Brake,—Fig. & is a cheap hand- 
brake. The lower part consists of three slats of hard 
wood, 4 feet long, 5 inches 
wide, 134 inches thick, fas- 
tened firmly into the post of 
a building, at one end, and 
the other ends mortised in- 
toa frame. The upper edges 
of each slat should be dress- 
ed to an edge. Two blades of 
the same form and size are 
bolted in long mortises in 
the post, as shown, and the 
outer ends of these slats are 
fixed inablock, Set the two 
upper opposite the spaces be- 
tween the lower slats ; and the 
edges of all, when shut to- 
gether, should be on the same 


Fig. 9.—GAVEL HOLDER. 
level. A wooden pin in the head above the blades serves 


fora handle. The slats in brakes of this form are some- 
times made to shut between one another, as a knife blade 
into its handle. This is a wrong construction, because 
when the edges of the slats pass by each other, they 
stretch and tear much of the fibre, and break out the 
shives no better. In using sucha brake, crush a handful 
of straw between the slats, working the upper part 
up and down, moving the handful along, and turning it 
over, until the shives are well broken from end to end, 





Fig. 10.—Power BRAKE, 


For convenience in holding a handful while breaking it, 
make two sticks, (fig. 9,) about a foot long, and three- 


fourths of an inch in diameter, and tig them together, 
about 15 inches apart, with a small cord. The cord is 





Fig. 11.—scuTcHING BOARD. Fig. 12. swinaLe. 


passed around the handful of flax, as shown by the dotted 
line, and the two sticks are grasped with one hand. By this 
means a man can hold the flax firmly and keep it even, 
which he can not do with his hand alone, 


The Horse-Brake.—Figure 10, shows a cheap revolving 
break, which is driven by horse, or water-power. It con 
sists of two fluted, or corrugated rollers between which 
the bunches of flax are passed repeatedly, until the stalks 
are broken so finely that the shives may be readily separ- 
ated by shaking and with the scutcher, The rollers are 
about two feet long, and six inches in diameter. The 
lower roller is stationary, and the bearings of the upper 
one play up and down in slots three inches long. This 
roller is held down to the other by iron rods, or strips of 
band iron, which pass over the gudgeons and beneath a 
stick, which holds a tubful of stones. The weight can 
be increased at pleasure. A large driving pulley on the 
journal of the lower roller, gives them a velocity of about 
one hundred revolutions per minute. The rollers may 
be made of cast iron, or of wood covered with iron ridges, 
screwed firmly to its surface. A handful of flax is placed 
on the inclined feeding table, and a man catches it as 
the rollers bring it through toward him. He then places 
it again on the feeding table, and continues to run it 
through until it is thoroughly broken. After the flax is 
broken, the loose shives are shaken out, and the remain- 
der are scutched out. 


Scutcnuina.—Figure 12 represents a hand scutcher, or 
swingling knife. It is of hard wood, 2 feet long, with two 
edges. The hand scutching board is about 3 feet long, and 
one foot wide, with a notch as shown in the cut, and fasten- 
ed securely to a heavy block as shown in fig.11. The 
length of the scutching board is regulated by the stature of 
the man whouses it. A handfulof flax isheld by the op- 
erator in one hand in the notch of the scutching board, 
when the knife is 
struck on it as if it 
were to be cut off 
on a line with the 
surface of the 
board. The hand- 
fuls are turned 
over, and both ends 
are scutched until 
the shives are re- 
moved, Arevolving 
power scutcher is 
shown in fig. 13. 
This consists of a 
wooden shaft, with 
a system of scutch- 
ing knives set in it, 
like the spokes ofa 
wheel. These knives 
have but one edge ; 
and they must re- Pigs 
volve as true asa Fig. 13—PoOWwER sCUTCHER. 
mill stone. The shaft should make from one hundred 
and fifty to two hundred revolutions per minute ; it may 
be of any desirable length, with scutching knives every 
four feet. The knives revolve close to a scutching board. 
After the bunches have been well scutched, they are 
hatcheled. The teeth of a fine hatchel are about six 
inches long, one eighth of an inch in diameter at the large 
end, and taper toa sharp point. About 10 of these are 
set about one fourth of an inch apart, in a hard board, 
and the fibre is drawn through them until it is sufficiently 
lacerated and combed. The handfuls are then twisted a 
little, and packed in aclean box for market. In some 
markets, however, hatcheled fibre will command no 
larger price than the unhatcheled, because the process 
of hatcheling is the business of the spinner, and requires 
skilled labor to doit properly. An inexperience hatchel- 
er will waste a large per centage of good fibre. For this 
reason, flax growers should aim simply to remove the 
shives or “‘boon,”, and leave the fibre as whole and Jong 
as possible, and let the spinner perform the hatcheling, 
unless dealers make a great difference in the price be- 














tween the hatcheled and unhatcheled fibre. 
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Selecting Seed Corn. 
Ss 

“When seed corn has not been saved in autumn,” 
writes an experienced person, “it should be se- 
lected from the crib with much care. Choose 
the long ears, with large kernels and small cob. 
Let every ear be broken in two, before shelling. 
If the pith and cob be bright, the seed will vege- 
tate; but if they appear to have been water- 
soaked and are dark-colored and somewhat 
mouldy, the vitality of the germs has been in- 
jured, if not entirely destroyed. Then with an 
ax cut off an inch of the top end of the ears 
selected, and all the irregular kernels at the 
large end. They can be cut off quicker than 
shelled off. The small kernels on the tip, and 
irregular ones on the butt of the ear will not 
produce as much, nor as handsome grain as 
those that grow in the middle of the cob. By 
continuing to plant the small kernels of the 
little end of ears, for a few years in succession, 
the ears will be shorter, and the kernels small- 
er; and the irregular kernels of the butt end 
will produce ears destitute of kernels in rows. 
The writer once planted irregular kernels for 
a few successive years, and the product was 
short, thick ears, the kernels of irregular form, 
not in rows, on large cobs. When seed corn is 
obtained from another part of the country, it 
will usually ripen earlier when carried south of 
the locality where it grew. A few miles, how- 
ever, would make no perceptible difference. 
The practice of some farmers in Central New- 
York is, to obtain seed that grew near 
the shores of lakes and rivers, which had 
ripened ten to fourteen days before that grown 
on the upland. By this means their corn is 
usually fit to cut up a few days sooner than 
it would have been, if they had planted their 
own seed, and will often escape early frost.” 
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Preparation of Wheat for Sowing. 
—— j= 

Adjust the fanning-mill to give a light shake, 
and heavy blast, and put # the screen-board to 
carry the grain outward, to drop within three 
or four inches of the end of the coarse screen, 
which will allow all the small kernels and seeds 
of various weeds to fall into the screen-box. 
The wheat sieve should be set in the slanting 
gains, for carrying off the oats and other foreign 
matters. Most of the light wheat will also be 
blown over the screen, and the largest kernels 
will run down through the mill to the floor. 
The grain that is blown over, as well as that 
which goes into the screen-box, will make good 
flour, but is not good for seed. If the oats be 
not all blown out of the seed, at first a wheat 
sieve of perforated zinc, or pressed wire cloth, 
must be put in the slanting gains, the screen- 
board removed, and the seed run through 
again, with light shake, and slow feed. The 
holes of the perforated zinc, or meshes of wire 
cloth, should be just large enough to allow the 
wheat to pass through. Then, if the shoe of the 
mill be adjusted to shake level, the remaining 
kernels of heavy oats will slide over the holes, 
and fall beyond the sieves. By this means, all 
the half-ripe and shrunken kernels, not fit for 
seed, will be separated from the large ones, 
which will produce earlier and better grain. 
These directions are applicable only to those 
farmers who have nothing but an ordinary fan- 
ning-mill. In some of the improved grain-sepa- 
rators, With only once running through, nearly 
every kernel of oats will pass over the screen, 
while the wheat will be neatly assorted and 
dropped into four different boxes, the largest 




















kernels, most suitable for seed, being deposited 
in the first box, and the smallest in the fourth 
box. Before sowing, prepare a strong brine. 
Half a barrel will be needed to pickle as little 
as 4 or 5 bushels of grain, but of course, would 
answer for much more, and to this quantity add 
half a pound of blue vitriol (sulphate of copper). 
A portion is done at a time, stirring it well, and 
skimming off all that floats, dirt, foul stuff, smut- 
ty grains, etc. As fast as each portion is soaked, 
throw it out into a basket to drain. The pick- 
ling should be done 4 to 12 hours before sowing. 
Just previous to sowing, the grain should be 
spread out upon a clean floor and rolled in 
lime slaked to a dry powder, stirring the heap 
with rakes. Wheat should always be drill- 
ed in where this is practicable. 
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Soils for Spring Wheat. 

Wheat, whether winter or spring, does best 
in soils in which there is a good portion of clay. 
When the soil is composed for the most part of 
muck, as occurs in many places in New-York, 
Canada, and some of the Western States, it re- 
quires much preparation before it will produce 
well, and such soils can only be made to yield 
heavy crops of wheat, with profit, when clay, 
in some form, can be supplied. <A firm, fertile, 
and dry soil, is particularly adapted to wheat, 
and such soils as have been under-drained are 
more productive, and require much less manure. 
In many places, where a black, mucky soil, 
several inches deep, rests on a heavy sub-soil, 
by turning up two or three inches of the latter 
in autumn, and mingling it thoroughly with the 
soil, draining if necessary, and manuring, a 
very good wheat soil may be formed in a few 
years. Where the muck is so deep that the 
clayey sub-soil cannot be reached with a plow, 
and clay can be obtained within a distance of 
half a mile, it will pay to apply eighty or a 
hundred loads per acre. The best time to 
spread it is late in autumn, or in winter, that it 
may be acted upon by rains and frosts. Still, if 
applied in the spring, and plowed in, the effect 
will be good on the crop the same year. Por- 
tions of fields frequently are very heavy, while 
other portions are composed, for the most part, 
of vegetable mould. The practice of the 
writer has been to haul mucky soil and spread 
it on the heavy clay, and in all cases the applica- 
tion has produced an equal or better effect for 
wheat than a liberal application of good barn- 
yard manure. As there is a great difference 
in muck, this might not always be the case. 
Such compact, heavy soils contain a large 
amount of wheat-producing material, but need 
to be made light and porous, so that the roots 
of the wheat plants can permeate the entire soil 
as deeply as it has been pulverized. The best 
preparation of the land for wheat, is a dressing 
of well-rotted, or composted, barn-yard manure. 
Unrotted manure tends to produce a heavy 
growth of straw, which will be liable to rust, 
and yield less grain. The best practice is to 
apply it late in autumn, simply harrowing it in 
after the land has been well plowed. By spring 
it is well decomposed. Where it is desirable to 
apply the manure in the spring, scrape the hog- 
yard for it with broad hoes, and use heaps of 
fine manure previously collected, and if the soil 
be compact and heavy, add well-rotted chip 
manure. On soils in which there is a great 
amount of vegetable matter, never apply any 
barn-yard manure, unless it has been thoroughly 
composted, or rotted. On land where there is 
usually a great growth of straw, wood ashes, 








either leached or unleached, applied at the rate 
of 10 or 12 bushels per acre, of the unleached 
or any quantity of the leached, will go far to 
correct the evil, and the heads will be better 
filled, and the kernels plumper. The writer 
has experienced great advantage from the use 
of liquid manure, especially on light soil. It 
was pumped into a large hogshead, on a stone- 
boat, or on wheels, at the barn-yard, and dis- 
tributed from a trough filled with small holes. 
If the hogshead be on wheels, this application 
may be made any time before the grain is six 
inches high, and always gives greater stiffness 
of the straw, and, increases the amount of grain, 
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The Best Large Breed of Swine. 
inci aes 

Several inquiries have been received from 
subscribers as to what are the best hogs. Per 
haps there is no large breed that will be found 
superior, or even equal to the Chester White, 
for general purposes. Of course when we say 
Chester White swine, we mean nothing but 
that breed in its purity. There are thousands 
of swine that are sold at exorbitant prices for 
Chester Whites, that have only a large infusion 
of the Chester White blood. We would not be 
understood as stating that such swine are best 
for farmers, or for any one. The Chester Whites 
are often denounced as an inferior breed, and a 
common complaint is, that they do not do as well 
as they did a few years ago. The fault is not in 
the swine, but in their management. For ex- 
ample, a man procures a Chester White boar 
which has proved himself to be an excellent 
animal for transmitting his good points to his 
progeny with great uniformity. He serves a 
large number of sows which possess only a limit- 
ed infusion of Chester White blood. Their pro- 
geny, to appearance, may be in every respect 
equal to the full blood Chester Whites; and they 
may possess fattening qualities quite equal, and 
sometimes a little superior to the Chester 
Whites. Therefore, as farmers reason that 
“like will produce like,” they breed from the 
best specimens of this grade, and they find 
that all their care and efforts to improve their 
swine by breeding from such animals, carries 
them farther and farther every year from the 
point of improvement at which they were aim- 
ing. This failure to improve the breed, when 
one has an excellent animal to begin with, has 
a great tendency to discourage farmers in their 
efforts to render good swine a little better. 

Breeding In-and-in.—Nothing is more common 
than for men of limited experience in raising 
improved stock of any kind to attribute every 
failure to breeding in-and-in. They guess, they 
think, or they know, that such a failure, or such 
a development of form in a young animal, is in 
consequence of breeding in-and-in, when the 
truth in the fact is, they know nothing at all 
about it. Sometimes the dam and sire are both 
good grade animals, but their offspring will sel- 
dom be equal to either of them for fattening 
purposes, and never will they prove to be as 
good for breeders. Consequently, the numerous 
failures in raising improved stock are much 
more attributable to breeding from grade ani- 
mals than to breeding in-and-in. <A grade ani- 
mal may be quite as profitable for beef, mutton, 
or pork, as a full-blooded one, but they are not 
the kind for breeders. Those who attempt to 
raise improved stock of any kind should be 
careful not to impute the development of certain 
bad points in their animals to in-and-in breed- 
ing, when it is the natural and certain result of 
breeding from animals that are said to be full- 
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blooded, when really they are nothing but | is very slender, the seed should not be placed too | and feeding condition of the animal. This is 


grades. In-and-in breeding may be practised 
with the best of results, with proper care; but 
breeding from grade male animals never. When- 
ever possible always employ well-bred males. 
en et 9 
How to Plow Corn Ground. 
-_-e— 

We commend to our readers a practice which 
we have followed with great satisfaction in 
plowing corn ground, whether it was sod or 
stubble, namely: by what is called “ back-fur- 
rowing "—commencing in the middle of the 
field, turning the furrows inward, thus plowing 
the entire field “ geeing round.” Find the mid- 
dle of a field with a measuring pole or tape and 
seta stake. Then turn a ridge of two furrows 
in a straight line from each corner of the field 
to the stake. These ridges will enable a plow- 
man to do his work well at the turning points. 
The advantages of plowing in this manner are, 
there will be no dead furrows in the field. A 
row of corn, if planted in a dead furrow will 
not amount to much, except for fodder. When 
a field is plowed in lands, the soil will not be 
thoroughly broken up beneath the ridges. When 
a field is plowed by going around the outside 
and finishing in the middle, there will be a 
dead furrow from each corner to the middle of 
it. The team, moreover, must turn on the 
plowed ground, which treads down a wide strip 
from the corners to the middle of the field. 
But when a field is plowed by beginning in the 
middle, the entire team, whether double or sin-’ 
gle, always turns on the unplowed ground, and 
it is easier for the plowman to turn out and set 
in his plow at the corners, than when he turns 
the furrow outward. By plowing in this way, 
the surface will be kept level, and the work 
performed in a more workmanlike manner. 
In order to have every side of the field fin- 
ish alike, measure each side from the plowed 
ground to the outside of the field every day. 
Then the furrows may be varied in width, or 
omitted on one side, while the plowed plot is 
small. Aim always to keep the furrow slices 
of a uniform width. 
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Broom Corn. 





There are two kinds of broom corn, dwarf 
and tall. Both kinds are good, but no well- 
conducted experiments within our knowledge 
have proved which is superior. Many think 
that the dwarf is most profitable; while others 
prefer the tall. If proper care be taken to se- 
cure good seed, there will be but little difference 
in the amount and quality of the brush. There 
is much bad management in planting half-ripen- 
ed seed, which produces weak and slender brush 
fit only for small brooms. Of course, all such 
brush will lessen the value of the crop; and if 
the common careless practice of saving seed be 
pursued from year to year, an increasing pro- 
portion of the brush will be inferior, Good 
brush is long, thick and uniform. The way to 
secure good seed is to tie a colored string to 
those long straight panicles that begin to ripen 
first. The seed of these should be kept separ- 
ate; and before planting run it through a fan- 
ning mill, that all the small, light seed may be 
blown out. By adopting this practice for a few 


years, seed may be obtained that will mature 
earlier, and thus probably escape early frosts ; 
and the brush will be prevailingly thick, heavy, 
and nearly two feet in length. 

The soil for Broom corn should be prepared 
just as for a crop of Indian corn. As the plant 


deep; the soil should be made very mellow, 
and the seed put in freshly stirred soil. The best 
time for planting is immediately after Indian 
corn, or as soon as the ground has become 
thoroughly warmed and trees are in full leaf. 
If it be planted too early, it will bea long time 
coming up, and weeds and grass will get the 
start of it. Barn-yard manure ought to be ap- 
plied a year beforehand, as much rank manure 
tends to make a coarse brush. The seed may 
be planted in shallow drills, or in hills. If the 
soil be foul, it is usual to plant in hills, so that 
the horse-hoe may be worked both ways, to 
save hand hoeing. But if the soil be free from 
weeds, much more broom corn will be produced 
if planted in drills. In hills, six stalks are 
enough, as they will yield better brush than a 
larger number. If in drills, the stalks may be 
four, five, or six inches apart. When the dwarf 
broom corn is planted, the drills may be about 
two feet six inches apart. But for the tall 
kind, they should be not less than three feet, or 
three and a half feet apart. Let it receive the 
same—level—cultivation as is given to Indian 
corn. Directions for the securing and manage- 
ment of the crop will be given at a future time. 
Raising Chickens—A Word in Season. 
ee 
Last year the subject of gapes, especially the 
method of curing the disease was a good deal 
discussed in this journal. There is no doubt 
but the ailment comes from little worms, the 
larvee of some fly or other insect, which are 
found in considerable numbers in the throats of 
the chickens and cause their death. These 
flies or insects no doubt abound about fowl 
houses and yards, so that keeping the chickens 
in places which fowls do not frequent, and where 
they have not before been kept, goes far toward 
protecting them from the evil. A correspondent 
“Coxsackie,” writes as follows: “ About a year 
ago I communicated to the Agriculturist a certain 
mode of treating chickens, to prevent gapes. 
Since that time I have seen various modes sta- 
ted to cure the ailment. Now, Mr. Editor, I in- 
sist upon it that ‘an ounce of prevention is bet- 
ter than a pound of cure.’ There is no need of 
having gapesat all. Last yearI raised nearly 
one hundred chickens, and had not a sign of 
gapes among them. My method is as follows: 
When the chickens are in condition to take 
from the nest, I put them with the hen in a coop 
with a board bottom, so as to keep the young 
ones from the cold and damp ground. They are 
fed with Indian meal on which boiling water 
is poured from the teakettle, well stirred and al- 
lowed to cool. I believe the whole secret is to 
keep the chickens dry and warm when quite 
young, and give them cooked feed.” 
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How Much Hay Will Cattle Eat? 
> 

There has been a vast amount written on the 
above subject, which has tended to mislead, 
rather than to instruct. Some writers have en- 
deavored to fix a certain number of pounds as 
the usual standard that a cow or a bullock will 
ordinarily consume. But some cows, as well as 
some bullocks, will require twice as much, 
daily, as others. Ordinarily, a good-sized cow 
will need about twenty pounds of hay per 
day, when she has a supply of roots, or is 
“slopped.” Some cows will consume thirty 
pounds, and some oxen will eat even more than 
that amount. With yearlings and calves, the 





amount will vary, just in proportion to the size 





the writer’s own experience. 

8. S. Whitman writes to the Country Gentle- 
man that: For several years he kept cows, and 
sold the milk; and much of the hay fed to 
them was purchased by the ton. He often noted 
the quantity, and the time of consuming it, and 
it varied so little from twenty pounds each per 
day, that he fixed on that number of pounds as 
the necessary daily amount of hay for a cow, 
in addition to slops sufficient to supply the 
ordinary draught made upon them by milking. 
John Johnston—whose authority is often 
quoted as final on such subjects—says: “ It is 
all nonsense to talk of those Hohenheim oxen 
eating sixty-six pounds of hay per day! It 
must be different hay from any that I ever saw, 
if they would eat half that amount. Twenty 
pounds per day would satisfy any cattle that I 
ever have fed.”.—The quality of the hay will 
also make a difference in the amount. If 
the grass were not cut until the seed had well 
matured, the hay would not of course be so 
palatable as though it had been mowed when it 
was in full bloom. A cow, or bullock, there- 
fore, will consume several pounds more of good 
hay than of poor hay, on the same principle 
that a man will eat more good beef than poor. 
Nevertheless, the amount that an animal needs 
depends upon the demands made upon its diges- 
tive organs, dependent upon its size (weight), 
the demands made upon it for labor, for milk, 
in parturition, etc., and to sustain its animal 
heat—an animal exposed to the weather eating 
more than one stabled and warm. 
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Warbles in Neat Cattle. 

Several subscribers to the Agriculturist have 
inquired as to the cause of, and manner of treat- 
ing this affection, which is common to neat 
cattle. When we pass the hand along the back 
of some cows, bullocks, oxen, and, in some in- 
stances, yearlings, we feel numerous little 
bunches upon the back. This is called “the 
warbles,” and cattle in the best condition are no 
more exempt from it than those that are very 
poor. Theword “ warbles” is applied also to 
hard lumps which form in the skin under the 
saddle of horses. A correspondent, who has 
been familiar with the warbles for thirty years, 
and says he has never known neat eattle to ex- 
perience any serious harm from them, writes: 
“No doubt every observing farmer has noticed 
that, during the months of July and August in 
our latitude, neat cattle are much annoyed by 
the stings of a large, dark-colored fly, called the 
Gad Fly (@strus Bovis), which will often light 
on the backs of cattle, and put the whole herd 
on a gallop; and sometimes they will drop on 
the backs of oxen and horses, while at work, 
and, in a moment of time, render them as un- 
managable as if they had disturbed a hornet’s 
nest. This Gad Fly punctures the skin of the 
animal—fat animals are better than lean ones— 
and deposites an egg, which produces a maggot 
that continues to grow for nearly a year in 
the flesh of the animal, when it emerges through 
the skin and falls to the ground, secretes it- 
self beneath some protection, and, in a few 
days, commences its attacks on the cattle. 

During the months of April, May, and June, 
in our latitude, these bunches on the backs of 
cattle will continue to enlarge, until the black 
head of a large grub will have worked its way 
through the skin of the animal’s back. In this 
condition they will live and develope them- 








selves for several weeks, with their black heads 
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just protruding through the skin. I have seen 
hundreds of them on the back of a single ani- 
mal; and I have seen leather that was made of 
the skin of an animal that was afflicted with 
the warbles, that appeared like perforated tin. 
My opinion always has been, that such maggots 
—to say nothing of the great annoyance by the 
severe bites of the flies—are quite as injurious 
as lice. My practice always was to kill every 
Gad Fly, if possible, as soon as I would a snake. 
Then, the backs of my cattle were carded fre- 
quently, and as soon as a maggot’s head ap- 
peared through the skin, it was drawn out 
with a pair of tweezers. In warm weather, 
when cattle were not handled much, we would 
thrust a needle into the heads of the maggots, 
before they had worked through the skin. Gad 
Flies are usually not very numerous; therefore, 
if a little pains be taken to kill every one, and 
if the maggots are all destroyed before they 
leave the cattle, they will not be a source of 
serious inconvenience to them. In case maggots 
are removed in wet and cold weather, the ani- 
mals should be protected from cold storms, be- 
cause it might prove injurious, if much rain 
were to fall before the deep holes close, from 
which grubs had been withdrawn. 5. E. T. 
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Spaying Cows. 

This delicate operation may be successfully 
performed by any man of nerve and caution. 
The best time is within six weeks after calving. 
It is necessary to study carefully the relation of 
the parts, and the feeding of the ovaries in place, 
in a slaughtered animal; and well, also, to 
practice the administration of chloroform, till 
familiarity with this desirable preliminary is 
gained. The cow must be firmly held, so that 
she will stand, if possible, and should have fast- 
ed twenty-four hours. The incision is made in 
the loin, just in front of the haunch. Such 
incisions, where the skin is loose, are made by 
first shaving off the hair, an inch or more wide, 
on the line of the proposed cut; then making 
a fold of the skin, at right angles to and across 
the middle of the shaved place, the operator 
grasps this in his left hand, on one side of the 
jine, and gives into the right hand of an assist- 
ant a similar grip of the fold on the other side, 
leaving the shaved line exposed. Then a quick, 
strong stroke with a sharp knife across the fold 
will, if properly directed, make an opening 
through the hide of about the right length 
(five inches), clean and true. Should an artery, 
or large vein, be cut, it must be taken up 
(the end found, drawn out and tied with a 
thread), or, if a small one, twisted up so as to 
stop the flow of blood. Cutting through into 
the cavity of the abdomen, the hand is intro- 
duced, and the ovaries felt for, found, and 
worked off with a strong thumb nail. A “steel 
thumb-nail” is sometimes used to advantage. 
Care should of course be taken not to tear the 
parts, nor to make the incision too large, nor 
too low, If too low, the contents of the 
abdomen will interfere. So, also, if the intes- 
tines are full, they will fill up the abdominal 
cavity, and seriously embarrass the operation. 
When the ovaries are removed, the wound is 
wiped with a damp cloth, and closed with 
sutures—which are single tied stitches. Stout 
linen thread is used, well tallowed, and a curved 
sail-needle, new and bright. The sutures are 
placed an inch and a half to two inches apart, 
and tied loosely, only so as to bring the lips of 
the wound together; they will swell so as to 
close perfectly, It is well to leave the lower 





part of the wound sufficiently open to allow 
pus to discharge freely, and always encourage 
the wound to heal from the top downward, for 
the same reason. Protect with a greased linen 
cloth laid over the wound, and a blanket or 
sheet, according to the weather. The cow 
should be kept stabled, and her diet should be 
simple, and loosening rather than heating, con- 
sisting of roots, with cut and soaked hay, or 
cut grass in the spring, and with a warm, thin 
mash of wheat bran now and then, perhaps. 


A Cheap Stump Machine. 
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Inquiries are made for “acheap stump ma- 
chine, such as a farmer can make with the ex- 
penditure of a few dollars, and with which he 
can extract stumps that a yoke of oxen can not 
remove with a straight pull.” The accompany- 
ing illustration represents a very convenient and 
efficient stump puller, for such stumps as are not 
very firmly rooted, and especially for those of 
which the small roots have decayed. It will be 
scen by the engraving that a strong chain is 
first placed around the stump, with a rolling 
hitch, and the other end is then fastened to the 
large end of a stiff pole, 20 or 30 feet long, and 
a team is hitched to the small end, and driven 
in a circle around the stump until it is turned 
or twisted entirely loose. About the only ex- 
pense of such a stump puller will be a strong 
chain, with two very heavy hooks. When the 
stump isasmall one, let the chain be passed 
twice or thrice around it, before it is hitched to 
the pole. By cutting off a portion of the large 
lateral roots, a green tree of large size may be 
uprooted in a short time, especially where the 
principal roots do not strike very deeply. 

For such heavy work very strong hooks are 
required, as they will usually break first. A 
large hook of the best form which will be equal- 
ly as strong as the chain, is shown in the illus- 
tration. But very few blacksmiths know how 
to make a good hook. Procure a bar of the 
best Swede’s iron, one inch thick by two and 
a half inches wide, and drav: the end to as short 


a point as can be made, and admit a bending | 


of the right shape; and make the inside circle 
of the hook just large enough to hook on to the 
middle of the chain. Bevel off the back side 
of the hook at the widest place so that it will 
be not less than three inches wide where the 
greatest strain comes. Hooks usually break a 
little beyond the middle of the turn towards the 
eye; here they should be wide and strong. 








Orchard Grass.—(Dactylis glomerata.) 

The excellence of Orchard Grass, both for 
grazing and for hay, has not only been very 
much underrated, but a great many farmers 
do not eyen know the grass when they meet 
with it. In the Agriculturist for March, figures 
and descriptions were given which will enable 
any careful observer to recognize this species, 
In some localities, good farmers esteem it as 
superior to almost any other grass. Wherever 
Red Clover and Timothy flourish well, Orchard 
Grass will not fail to be most luxuriant. As 
Orchard Grass will mature about the same time 
with early Red Clover, we have always found it 
very much superior to Timothy (Phiewm pratense) 
to sow with clover, whether for grazing, for 
feeding green as soon as large enough to mow, 
or for early hay. For a number of years the 
writer has tried various kinds of grasses, in 
Central New-York, to obtain such as would 
afford early pasture, as well as excellent hay, 
and has found that Orchard Grass and early 
Red Clover, when sown in about equal quanti- 
ties, would always be fit for pasture, or for 
mowing, from eight to twelve days earlier than 
any other mixture experimented with. It is nu- 
tritious, well adapted to all soils that will pro- 
duce good crops of cereals, and in orchards, or 
shaded fields, it is superior to any other grass 
that we are familiar with. When farmers wish 
to feed a few bullocks for carly beef in spring, 
or wethers, or dry ewes, for early mutton, if 
the soil be not wet, and is in a good state of fer- 
tility, and the Orchard Grass and Red Clover 
have not been eaten off Jate in autumn, it will 
be fit to graze very early, besides which, two 
good crops may be mowed in a season, and it 
will also furnish much fall feed in addition. 

Another consideration in favor of Orchard 
Grass is, it will endure the drouth of summer 
with much less injury than almost any other 
kind of grass. When Timothy has ceased to 
grow, Orchard Grass will continue to send up 
new spires until the moisture of the soil ap- 
pears to be entirely exhausted. As Orchard 
Grass is disposed to grow in tussocks, if it 
be sowed alone there will often be spots of bare 
ground between the tussocks. But, if some 
Kentucky Blue Grass seed and Red Clover be 
sowed, the entire soil will soon be covered 
with a swarth turf, and the quality of the 
Orchard Grass will be much better. 

In some parts of the country, there exists 
more or less prejudice against Orchard grass, 
for both pasture and hay, on account of its 
coarseness. But this is the fault of the farmer, 
not of the grass. If the soil is kept in a good 
state of fertility, and there is not an excess of 
water in it, and Kentucky Blue Grass and Red 
Clover be sowed with it, the Orchard Grass will 
not grow so rank and coarse. 
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As Dutt as A Hoz.—Why should the hoe 
be made the whipping post for so many blunt- 
edged scythes, axes, knives, and other tools? 
As dull as a hoe! Many a farmer works the 
year through with a hoe whose edge is thicker 
than an old-fashioned copper, when a few min- 
utes turning of the grindstone would put it in 
good working order. A sharp hoe saves time 
and strength, and does one’s work better than & 
dull one. No farmer will mow ordinarily 
longer than a day, without grinding his scythe; 
why not always keep an edge also upon the hoe? 











Ir behoves us to ever pay respect to old age, 
because we are all desirous of attaining to ih 
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Fig. 9.—SWEET-SCENTED VERNAL GRASS. 


Talks About Grass.....IITI. 
a 

In the article last month upon Orchard and 
Kentucky Blue Grass, some practical remarks 
upon their culture were promised, These are 
given elsewhere in separate articles. One grass 
chosen for description, at the present time, is 
the Sweet-scented Vernal Grass—Anthoxzanthum 
odoratum. This can hardly be called a valuable 
grass, yet it is one we would not willingly do 
without, as it is this which fills the air with 
fragrance, when “ The ripe harvest of the new- 
mown hay gives it a sweet and wholesome odor.” 

It is a grass which readily “comes in” upon 
meadows, and growing here and there in tufts, 
imparts its peculiar odor to the hay with which 
itis cured. It has a perennial root, and its 
foliage appears very early in spring. The en- 
graving, fig. 9, shows the manner of flowering, 
the flowers formin& a loose spike, appearing 
in May. When the structure of the flowers or 
spikelets is examined, it will be found to be 
quite different from that of either of the grasses 
already described in these articles. In fig. 10, a 
magnified spikelet is shown at the top of the 
figure, and below its parts are shown separate 
and still more enlarged. The glumes, a, }, are 
as in theother figures; within these are a couple 
of empty pales, c,d, without any stamens or 
pistils within them, and each furnished with a 
long bristle or awn; above these are shown two 
paler, e, f, of a different shape, which enclose 
the stamens and pistil, g, 2. Comparing this 
with the enlarged figure of the Orchard grass 
(fig. 6 of last month), it will be seen that it is a 
three-flowered grass, of which only one flower, 
the central one, is perfect, 7. ¢., bears stamens, 
and pistil, while the side flowers, c, d, fig. 10, 
are abortive, and each reduced toa single empty 
palea, This grass does not find much favor 
among our farmers, but in England it is valued 
to mix with other grasses for pasturage, both on 





account of its earliness and the late feed it fur- 
nishes in deep, moist soils. It has been asserted 
that the high flavor of the butter produced in 
certain locali- 
ties is due to 
the abundance 
of the Vernal 
Grass. The pe- 
culiar vanilla- 
like odor is most 
perceptible if 
the grass be a 
little wilted. In 
some parts of 
theWest, where 
this grass has 
not made its 
way, we have 
noticed that the 
hay fields are 
quite without 
the delightful 
fragrance that 
they have in 
older parts of 
the country. It 
is the odor, as 
well asthe ear- Fig. 10.—sprkeLet oF FIG. 9. 
liness of the grass, which gives the popular 
name of Sweet-scented Vernal Grass. The name 
Anthoxanthum is from the Greek, meaning “ flow- 
er of flowers,” while the application of the 
specific name, odoratum, is sufficiently obvious. 
Another grass often seen in our fields may be 
noticed here, as, like the Sweet-scented Vernal 
Grass, it becomes readily introduced. It is the 
Velvet Grass, or Meadow Soft-Grass (Holcus 
lanatus), Which is readily distinguished by the 
velvety character of its stem and leaves, and 
the very pale and whitish color of its flower 
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Fig. 11.-—-VELVET, OR MEADOW SOFT-GRASS. 


clusters. The general appearance of this grass 
is shown in fig. 11. When the spikelets are ex- 





amined, they are found to be two-flowered ; the 
lower flower having both pistil and stamens, 
while the upper one is imperfect, producing 
stamens only. The lower palea of the upper 
flower bears a short awn or bristle. This grass 
is very little eaten by cattle, and it is usually 
regarded as a worthless intruder. It is said to 
be valued in some of the Southern States, where 
good grasses are exceedingly scarce, but no 
Northern farmer would think of cultivating it. 
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Kentucky Blue Grass.—Culture. 


This kind of grass flourishes well in all our 
grain growing regions; and in many places 
where the soil is better adapted to dairying than 
raising grain, Kentucky Blue Grass has no suc- 
cessful rival, except where there is an excess of 
moisture in the soil. On the table lands and 
river bottoms of Central and Western New- 
York, and on the wheat soils of Ohio and other 
Western States, where the land has been under- 
drained, or is naturally dry enough for raising 
good crops of grain, this grass grows luxuriant- 
ly. On the slopes of the Lakes in the State of 
New York, it grows well; and where the soil is 
naturally fertile, it will take complete possession 
as soon as the timber is removed. Where the tim- 
ber is tall, and there is little shrubbery and under- 
brush in the woods, Kentucky Blue Grass often 
forms a beautiful tender turf all over the forest. 
In those grain-growing localities where a crop of 
Red Clover constitutes one of a four, or five years’ 
rotation, this grass is sometimes a little trouble- 
some, as it will often supplant a large proportion 
of the Red Clover; and when Indian corn, pota- 
toes, or other root crops are grown in such 
fields, the Kentucky Blue Grass will often spring 
up in a few days and cover the surface of the 
ground. But if it be not allowed to cast its seed, 
and the soil is cultivated every year, it will be 
no more troublesome than Red-top or Timothy. 

The chief excellencies of the Kentucky Blue 
Grass are: it starts very early in the spring, thus 
affording early pasture ; it will grow very rap- 
idly after it has been grazed off; it will furnish 
more late fall feed than most other grasses ; and 
it is better than almost any other grass to sow 
with either Red or White Clover and Orchard 
Grass, for forming a good sod, which is so desir- 
able in pasture fields, especially where heavy 
animals are allowed to graze. It will not 
flourish as luxuriantly on our heavy clay soils, 
as it will on light soils; and we would not 
recommend it as a good grass for heavy soils, 
except when the object is early pasture or early 
hay; and even then it should be sowed with 
clover and Orchard Grass. When it is de- 
signed for hay it should always be mow- 
ed early before the seed has matured, as the 
seed stalks will be very wiry and tough if they 
are not cut while they are quite green. In case 
a field is to be pastured, it is important to graze 
it off early in the former part of the season, and 
not allow it to grow large before stock are turned 
on it. Kentucky Blue Grass is very nutritious, 
All kinds of stock like it well, and it will afford 
a large amount of good pasture if it receive 
the proper management. For hay, Timothy is 
much superior to this grass, especially for mark- 
et. Where the soil is not wet, and is in a good 
state of fertility, and grass is desired for dairy 
purposes, it is probable no other pasture will 
yield a larger quantity of butter and cheese, 
than Kentucky Blue Grass and Red and White 
Clover, with the addition of Orchard Grass. 
Thickly seeded, and kept closely mowed, this 
grass is almost unsurpassed for the lawn. 
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Tim Bunker on “ Striking Ile.” 





“ Have you hee’rn the news, Squire Bunker ?” 
asked Jake Frink, as he came into our house 
last evening, after a long absence. 

You see Jake has been mighty shy cf our 
house ever since my trip to Washington, and the 
upsetting of his light-house, etc. It took some 
great excitement like the present oil fever to 
bring him round. 

“No, Lhaven’t. It is the latest news, neigh- 
bor Frink, to see you here. You're welcome.” 

“Wal,” says Jake, “they du say that Deacon 
Smith has made five thousand dollars on ile 
within the last few weeks.” 

“And how did that happen?” 

“It didn’t happen at all. He made it by 
speculation in ile stocks. Ye see, he and a 
few men in Wall-street bought a lot of land for 
forty thousand dollars, and then bought an ile 
well, jest to sweeten it, and sold out sheers enuff 
to come toa quarter of a million, and talked 
about a working capital of a hundred thousand 
dollars, and all the work that capital did was 
jest tu work money intu their own pockets, 
and the Deacon’s share of the spiles was five 
thousand dollars. I guess I shall want to hear 
the Deacon pray arter this!” 

“Hear him pray !” exclamed Sally, taking off 
her gold-bowed spectacles, “Little chance of 
that, Jake, for you haven’t been inside of a 
meeting house in a year.” 

Jake did not heed that shot, but proceeded. 

“ Now I should like to know, Squire Bunker, 
whether there is anything in this ile business, or 
whether it is all bosh. Did you see any ile 
when you was in the city ?” 

“Lots of it, neighbor Frink, and heard a great 
deal more than I saw. There is no kind of 
doubt that the bowels of the earth is full of ile.” 

“ And do you suppose, Timothy, it is prepared 
for the great conflagration of which the Bible 
speaks ?” interrupted Mrs. Bunker. 

“T couldn’t say as to that. I guess it will 
light up a good many parlors and kitchens be- 
fore it will help burn up the world. You'd be 
astonished to see the quantity that comes into 
the city from the West, and the quantity that 
goes out of it to the East. Why, what a change 
it has made in all our houses! Just think of 
the different sorts of lights we have had since 
we went to housekeeping. Tallow candles, 
with tow wicks that you used to spin from the 
tow from my hatchel, dipped in tallow about 
Christmas; then candles with cotton wicks, 
and run in moulds, six in a bunch; then whale 
oil lamps; then camphene and burning fluid, 
and lastly, kerosene, the best of all.” 

“Du tell if kerosene is the same thing that 
comes out of the ile wells? I thought they 
called it ketrolum; or some sich name.” 

“That is it, neighbor Frink, only kerosene is 
Petroleum, after it is purified at the factories.” 

“Wall neow, du ye think there is any chance 
for me to make money easy in these ile compa- 
nies?” 

“T shall have to say yes and no according to 
circumstances ; just as I would say about gold 
mining. There is, no doubt, plenty of gold in 
California, Idaho, and the Rocky Mountains in 
general. But it is my private opinion, that if 
all the money and labor expended in those re- 
gions had been applied to the soil in regular 
farming, or other common industrial pursuits, 
they would have produced more property and 
more happiness than can be found in those 
countries now. <A few lucky adventurers have 


made fortunes, but the most who have gone 
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thither have either failed, or got a bare support. 
Thousands upon thousands have lost capital 
and labor, and life itself, in the vain pursuit of 
sudden riches.” 

“I’m sorry to hear you talk so, Squire. Ye 
see I have tried the plan of slow riches for 
more ’n forty years, and it’s no go. I’ve dug 
airly and late, and stuck tew my business as 
close as the next man, and I aint out of debt 
yit. And now if you say there is no chance 
for sudden riches, I am done for.” 

“Perhaps if you had stuck to the farm more 
and tothe bottle Jess, the result might have been 
different.” —“ I don’t see that,” said Jake, gruffly. 

“Well, your neighbors do, and it is no use to 
try to shift off the faults of the man upon the 
farm, or the business of farming. Nothing pays 
better in the Jong run. There is money in ile, 
just as there is in gold, only the ile business is 
not quite so risky. To those who know the 
ropes, I suppose there isn’t any risk at all, The 
men who buy the land, and get up the compan- 
ies, as a rule, make money. In the present 
fever heat of the business, there is no trouble 
about selling shares, and they mean to sell 
enough to pay for the land, and line their own 
pockets, whether they ever strike a drop of ile 
or not. If they are fortunate enough to strike 
ile, they make a good thing for their sharehold- 
ers. If they do not, their stock is not worth a 
chaw of tobacco. They do not tell that it costs 
four or five thousand dollars to sink a well, and 
that thousands of these wells are bored without 
ever returning a red cent for the labor. They 
do not tell how many wells yield lots at first, 
and, after a while, ‘kind o’ gin out,’ like the 
Paddy’s calf. And what isa hundred acres of 
land worth, with a dozen dry wells on it?” 

It is astonishing, Mr. Editor, to see how crazy 
people are getting on this subject. The Multi- 
caulis fever, thirty years ago, wan't a priming to 
this. When I went through your city a few 
weeks ago, I did not hear much of any thing 
else talked about. The war was nowhere; 
dry goods didn’t amount to much, and I could'nt 
get even a butcher to talk of beef cattle more 
than five minutes. Every old acquaintance I 
met offered me oil stocks, as if it was a medi- 
cine and I was ailing badly. I was told they 
were going to get up an exchange on purpose 
to sell ile stocks. The papers were all full of it, 
advertising companies with a capital anywhere 
from a quarter of a million up to ten millions. 
And it is not much better out here in the coun- 
try. These things are advertised in the religi- 
ous papers, holding out to everybody the pros- 
pect of sudden riches. The women get hold of 
the papers and read these advertisements just 
as if they were law and gospel, being in a re- 
ligious paper, and indorsed by the editors, you 
see. Iam afraid they read more about ile than 
they do about religion. It does seem as if 
everybody’s face was shining with ile. They 
get all stirred up, and half the time forget to 
wash the dishes, or get the dinner into the 
wrong pot. They carry the matter to the min- 
ister, as they do all their other troubles, and he 
thinks there may be something in it. Then they 
tease their husbands to buy stock, and dream of 
rivers of ile and fine houses. ‘ What is the use 
of scrubbing away at the wash-tub, or grubbing 
with a hoe, when you can have somebody 
pump money into your pocket just as easy as 
you pump water into a pail ?” 

Now you see, Mr. Editor, this business has 
gone about far enough. It is unsettling the 
foundations, as Mr. Spooner would say. It is 
well enough for people who have got money to 
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throw away, to go into these speculations. They 
may make a heap of money, and they may 
lose every cent. Farmers, generally, are not of 
this class. There is nothing we want so much 
as more capital in our business. If I put a 
hundred dollars into tile drains, or into a mow- 
ing machine, or a stone digger, I am sure to get 
a good dividend. If I put it into ile stock, 1 
may get three percent. a month, but more 
likely I shall not get three cents in as many 
years. Keep your capital where you can watch 
it. Drive at your business, if you would prosper. 
In farming, there is no ile like elbow grease. 


Yours to command, 
TimotTuy Bunker Esq. 


Hookertown, Conn., 
March 10th, 1865. 
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Cows—Farmer “Old Style’s” Advice. 


GOOD RESULTS AT CALVING-TIME, 
—o— 

Mr. Editor:—I am an enthusiastic farmer and 
gardener. Being a reading man, in general farm 
operations I take the key-note from Solon Rob- 
inson. I have despised the antique, and hugged 
radical reforms tomy bosom. ‘“ Dig Deeply!” 
In trenching and burying manure, I follow 
Downing and Grant, and Beecher and Pardee. 
A museum of broken ox-yokes and plow-beams 
testifies to the depth of my plowing. “ Raise 
Roots!” Hayn’t I—until my cellar was full, 
and the house dripped with moisture, and the 
wall-paper tumbled about my ears, and wife’s 
best gown got mouldy! “ Raise Green Corn 
Fodder!” Acres of it—so that my cows needed 
no water, nor did their milk. O, I have re- 
sponded to the shouts of all the banner-bearers 
in improved culture, by practice. Thave echoed 
the shouts, too, and, thanks to patient Nature, 
have taken a deal of comfort in my single blun- 
dering successes in dozens of failures. Before 
my neighbors, I carry a “stiff upper lip” still, 
but inwardly, I am modesty itself, in view of 
my farming experience, and when I advise as to 
the road to success, I point out so many routes, 
that I'll defy any man to say I sent him wrong. 

I was pleased to observe, last spring, a slight 
wail among our writing farmers, concerning the 
cows. Miscarriage—failure to deliver the pla- 
centa, and so on. It did me a deal of good to 
have company in my misery—for that’s the 
trouble with my cows. Fat and sleek cows, too, 
apparently without blemish, and cared for in 
the full blaze of agricultural light! In my 
desperation, I have thought of going back to 
the “barbarous practices” of my neighbors. 
They have no trouble with calves, or their 
dams—the latter are lean and the former are 
fat ; and there is no trouble about their cleaning. 
Their cattle get the range of bleak pastures 
and mouldy fodder from frozen stacks, 

It was a little tough, but I flung away pride, 
went and told one of my old style, skin-flint, 
farming neighbors of my difficulties, and frankly 
asked his opinion as to the cause. 

“O, you nuss yer keows tew much, ’Square,— 
mor’n what’s nat’ral—with yer tight stables, and 
rutes. Rutes aint nat’ral feed for a keow,—and 
yer fine hay and meal, and warm slops, spile 
their constitooshuns, Turn yer cattle eout, 
Square, ’n’ let ’em git their livin along under 
the walls, with a ’casional bite of suthin rough, 
—corn-butts, or sich. Do you give your keows 
any nubbins o’ corn, just afore you ’spect ’em to 
cum in, Square?” 

“Why no. Why should I give an extra feed 
when they are in such good condition ?” 

“T don’t keer nothin’ for condition. My father 
allus gin his keows nubbins o’ corn two or 
three weeks afore he ’spected ’em to come in,— 
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ny’ his keows done well,—n’ that’s the way I 
sarve mine.” 

Drowning men catch at straws. I tried the 
feed of corn upon the ear, last spring, and 
whether by chance or not, the calves all drop- 
ped without any trouble, and Iam trying the 
same “superstition” this year. One of my 
finest cows, I will add, had given me a deal of 
trouble each of the two previous years. 
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Raising Garden Seeds. 








ees 

The ease with which the different vegetable 
seeds can be raised, varies considerably. With 
cucumbers, tomatoes, and many others, we have 
only to select the earliest and finest specimens, 
and the variety can be kept true year after year 
with but little trouble. With biennial plants, 
more care is required, and unless especial pains 
are taken, the sorts are apt to degenerate if pro- 
pagated from home-grown seed. Hence cab- 
bage, onion, turnip, and many other seeds of 
this class are usually procured from seedsmen, 
who obtain them from persons who make it a 
business to grow them upon a large scale, 
and who are careful to produce a reliable article. 
For those who wish to grow their own seeds, a 
few hints upon the treatment of the leading 
sorts will be timely, as the season is now at hand 
when biennial roots, bulbs, ete., are to be set 
out for seed. It must be borne in mind that 
all our finer sorts of vegetables are in an unna- 
tural state of development. They have been 
brought to their present excellence by carefully 
propagating from those plants which present 
the desirable qualities of size and form, and 
these peculiarities can only be continued by ob- 
serving the same conditions. Hence the plants 
from which seeds are to be raised must be the 
best of their kind, and must be placed under 
the most favorable conditions for developement. 

Onrons.—There is no crop more affected by 
care in seed raising than the onion. By a pro- 
per selection, the shape of the bulbs may be 


modified from very flat to globular, and by | 


choosing the earliest ripening bulbs for seed, 
the maturing of the crop may be appreciably 
hastened. At the time of ripening of the crop, 
the earliest, as well asthe largest and best formed, 
should be selected for seed-bearing next year, 
and preserved, with good ventilation, during the 
winter. As early as the ground can be worked, 
a plot should be prepared, by heavy manuring 
and deep plowing. Drills are made about three 
feet apart, and five inches deep, into which the 
onions are set, at four or five inches apart, cut- 
ting off any long sprouts at the time of plant- 
ing. Cover the bulbs with fine earth, which is 
to be gently pressed over them. When the 
tops appear above ground, clean out the weeds 
with a hoe, and draw the earth towards the 
onions; this should be done at each hocing, so 
that by blossoming-time there will be a hill 
eight or ten inches high around them. After the 
onions blossom, the roots should not be disturb- 
ed by working among them. If properly hilled, 
the stems do not usually need any support, but 
if they are inclined to fall over, a line, or strips 
of wood, may be placed at a proper hight to 
hold them up. When the seed pods begin to 
crack, or the stalks turn yellow near the ground, 
cut off the heads, with about six inches of stem, 
and expose them on a cloth to dry. <A large 
portion of the seed will rattle out, and the rest 
may be removed by rubbing with the hands, or 
threshing with flail. By placing the seed in 


a vessel of water, the good will sink, and the 
imperfect may be separated. The seed which 





sinks should be thoroughly dried in the sun be- 
fore packing it away, else it will deteriorate. 

CABBAGES.—The great difficulty in raising 
cabbage seed is in keeping the heads in good 
condition during the winter. The manner de- 
scribed in November last (p. 308), is the one 
followed by seed-raisers, In the spring, the 
cabbages are set up to the head in rows, in very 
rich soil, and a cross-like incision made through 
the outer leaves to facilitate the escape of the 
flower stalks. All but the strong central shoots 
should be cut out, and any of the weak branches 
of these must be removed. 

BEEtTs, TURNIPS, AND CARROTS.—The best 
developed specimens of these are to be selected 
in autumn, and not cut so closely as to destroy 
the terminal bud, or crown. They are best pre- 
served in sand, but may be kept in holes, in the 
cellar, or in any way which will preserve them 
from wilting or decay. Set them out in well 
prepared soil, remove all secondary shoots 
which start up, and, if need be, give the stems 
some kind of support to keep them from falling 
over. In order to keep varieties pure, the dif- 
ferent kinds should not be set near each other. 

Parsnies AND Sausiry.—In digging~ from 
the bed, the best should be preserved for seed, 
and they may be left to flower where they 
stand, or be removed to a more convenient spot. 
The parsnips should have the later flower 
bunches cut off, and only the seed from a few 
ot the earliest allowed to perfect. The salsify 
should be cut, with the full length of the stem, 
as soon as the seeds are plump and full, and 
placed in an airy room. If left until quite ripe, 
and the involucre which surround the seeds 
opens, the birds will take the most of the crop. 

CEeLERY.—The seed of this is raised from 
strong plants, which have been well kept 
through the winter. The stems usually need 
stakes to prevent them from falling down. 
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Asparagus. 

We cannot let the spring go by without say- 
ing a word for this old-fashioned vegetable. It 
affords one of the earliest products of the 
garden, and every family, large or small, should 
have a bed. The plantscan be raised from seed 
sown in a bed by itself, in the spring. The 
seeds are slow to vegetate, but are quite sure to 
come up in three or four weeks. Plants one to 
three years old can be had at the nurseries. In 
making a bed for the permanent occupation of 
the roots, choose a dry, well-drained spot, open 
to the sun, and if sheltered on the north side, 
all the better. Suppose the plot isto be four 
fect wide, and sixteen long—a good«ize for a 
small family—mark it off with stakes at the 
corners. Remove the top earth to the depth 
of a spade, and lay it at one side of the bed. 
Wheel in coarse manure, to cover the bottom, 
three inches thick, and spade it in. Having 
trodden this down moderately, to prevent much 
settling afterward, throw back the top soil, and 
spade three inches more of fine old manure into 
this. Work the whole intimately together. If 
convenient, two or three inches more of rich, 
sandy loam may be spread over the plot, to re- 
ceive the roots, though this is not essential. 
The bed, when finished, should be several 
inches higher than the walk., Three rows of 
plants, lengthwise of the bed, and eighteen 
inches asunder, each way, is a suitable distance. 
The common mistake is to set the roots too 
near together, making them crowd one another, 
and speedily exhaust the soil. Cover the 





! crowns about four inches deep with good soil. 








No cuttings should be taken off the first year, 
and never, until the plants are three years old 
from the seed. Keep the beds clear of weeds 
throughout the summer, and in the fall remove 
the tops, spreading over the crowns about three 
inches of manure. The coarse parts are to be 
raked off in the spring, and the finer carefully 
forked in. Asparagus beds are benefited by 
an annual coat of salt, just enough to cover the 
ground like a white frost. Soap suds, and other 
slops from the kitchen, may be applied occa- 
sionally with profit. A bed well made and 
cared for, will produce well for many years. 
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Perennial Herbaceous Plants. 
ae 

The growing fondness for “ bedding-plants,” 
is somewhat likely to lead to neglect of the old- 
fashioned perennial flowers. Surely, we are 
not of those who would disparage the first 
named; for who could get along without the 
Verbena, Petunia, Heliotrope, Lantana, and oth- 
ers of this sort? But there is one great defect 
in these “bedders”; being tender, they cannot 
safely be put out in the border until, or after, 
May 20th, and then it takes several weeks for 
them to get established and come into bloom. 

Now, every lover of the garden wants a set of 
plants to supply this lack of flowers between 
the first of April and the middle of June. How 
can he do this, save by having a good assort- 
ment of perennials? And we urge the cultiva- 
tion of these plants, moreover, because they are 
such old friends, and because their management 
is so simple and easy. All they require is a lit- 
tle manuring every other season, and a division 
of the roots, and a re-setting once in two or three 
years. Any one who is unwilling to take this 
little trouble, doesn’t deserve to have a garden. 
How different this slight labor and care from 
the annual potting and re-potting, the housing 
in winter, and replanting every spring required 
by the tender bedding plants! Leaving out of 
question the Bulbs, such as Snow Drops, Hya- 
cinths, Crown Imperials, and others which 
should have been planted last autumn, we give 
a list of common early blooming herbaceous 
perennials, which, if set this spring, will give a 
fair bloom that will increase in beauty and 
abundance in following years: Violets, blue and 
white, single and double, and very fragrant; 
Daisies, Polyanthus, Creeping Phlox, Colum- 
bines, Pulmonaria, Lily of the Valley, Coreop- 
sis, Fraxinella, Pinks, Dodecatheon, Lychnis, 
Oriental Poppy, Potentilla, Ranunculus, Lark- 
spurs, Valerian. Of these, all come into bloom 
between April and June 15th, and nearly all 
have numerous varieties. It would be a great 
loss to our gardens to be deprived of them. 





Bones For Poultry. 


Fasten pieces of wide boards on three sides 
ofa hard stone, and with a hammer break the 
bones from the kitchen in small fragments, not 
larger than peas. Hens that are laying will eat 
them with avidity. Bones from fresh meat, if 
broken fine so that hens will swallow the pieces, 
are excellent to make them lay. Poultry of all 
kinds should be well supplied with sharp gra- 
vel also at this season of the year. Pounded 
oyster shells, where they can be obtained, afford 
one of the best means of supplying lime. 
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Good men have the fewest fears. He has but 
one who fears to do wrong. He bas athousand 
who has overcome that one. 
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Yolk of Wool.—Greasy Fleeces. 


a 

"here exists in all animals a provision for 
softening and lubricating the hair, wool, fur, or 
feathers, without which their coats would soon 
become harsh, stiff, and brittle; the skin would 
become dry, and dust 
and dirt easily working 
through the dry cover- 
ing would adhere to 
the cuticle, and disease 
would ensue. In sheep, 
this oily and lubricating 
substance is called the 
yolk; it is possessed of 
remarkable qualities, 
and is of inestimable 
value. It consists of an 
oily soap, Which exudes 
pure and limpid like 
oil from the skin, and 
coats the fibres of wool. 
As it is drawn up by 
capillary attraction to- 
wards the surface of the 
fleece, it soon begins to 
thicken, in some cases 
quite uniformly, until 
it agglutinates the ends 
of the wool fibres on 
the surface; in others, 
it accummulates in an 
oily mass in the wool, or 
it fills the wool with 
specks like gummy, 
greasy dandruff ; while 
in other cases, especial- 
ly with the long-wool 
and hairy sheep, it is 
never found in consider- 
able quantity, but only 
manifests itself by its 
odor, and by giving a 
greasy feel to the fleece. 
When a mass of wool 
or fur is wet and pound- 
ed, or kneaded in the 
hands, the fibres work 
together, and finally 
form a compact mass, 
called felt. This felt- 
ing property is possessed by the finest wools 
in a much greater degree than by coarse ones, 
aud is the property which gives to broadcloths, 
beavers, etc., the beautiful firmness and close- 
ness of texture which they possess, making it 
difficult to part the threads of the cloth. The 
presence of the yolk in these fine wools entirely 
prevents the wool felting on the sheeps’ backs— 
though occasionally it does so, to a small extent, 
when severe storms have washed it out from the 
surface, and the sheep have crowded and rub- 
bed against each other while wet. The protec- 
tion the yolk affords to the wool in this way, is 
scarcely less than that which it gives to the skin, 
by its forming a barrier which dust and dirt 
cannot pass. These substances being arrested 
on the surface of the fleece, by the yolk, assist 
in forming the coating which the clotted yolk 
makes. It is of no use whatever to the manu- 
facturer, except perhaps as its soapy nature 
may make the yolk and gum of some fleeces aid 
in washing others. The quantity of yolk found 
in the wool of some of the Merino family 
amounts, sometimes, to several pounds in a 
single fleece, and such is the heedlessness of 
wool-buyers, that they pay just as much, as a 








Farmer: “ Twenty-six and three-quarter pounds, good weight !” 
of it ‘clear ile.” That’s more oil and less wool (to pull over peoples’ eyes,) than 








general rule, for wool thus overloaded with 
grease, if it be only called “ washed,” as for that 
which will cleanse with much greater profit to 
manufacturers. It is, therefore, an object with 
shepherds and farmers to wash their wool little, 
and to encourage the production of as much 
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HOW THE “INFANTADO” AND “ PAULAR” FOLKS “STRIKE ILE.” 
New-YorRKER: 





yolk as possible. In the earlier part of the 
present century, farmers and sheep-breeders 
conscientiously studied the interests of manu- 
facturers, and tried to produce fine fleeces, and 
to put them into market well washed; now, 
however, they are driven, by a reasonable re- 
gard to their own interests, to the opposite 
course. The results are likely to be, as we con- 
ceive it, most unfortunate. Our breeders have 
improved greatly upon the form of the original 
Merino; they have increased the weight of the 
carcass, and have not suffered the fineness of the 
wool to deteriorate, but they have increased the 
weight of the fleece chiefly in the vast quantity 
of oil the animals exude from their skins, and 
which dries in the fiecce. We hear of fleeces 
of 18 to 27 pounds weight, and when we con- 
sider that without doubt such fleeces would 
often diminish in cleaning to 4 or 5 Ibs. each, 
and perhaps less than that, and that one-fourth 
part of the yolk which so abounds in them 
would be abundant for the purposes for which 
it is so indispensable, we must say that there is 
a very considerable waste of vital power in the 
production of this article, which, by judicious 
management, should be turned to better account. 











On this subject, Hon. H. 8. Randall writes: 
“T esteem it particularly fortunate for the 
preservation of the intrinsic value of our Merino 
sheep, and fortunate for the public interest, that 
it is already incontestibly ascertained that the 
greatest amount of yolk is not consistent ei- 

ther with the greatest 
amount of wool, or with 
the greatest aggregate 
amount of both yolk 
and wool. The black, 
miserably ‘oily,’ ‘ gum- 
my’ sheep, looking as if 
their wool had been 
soaked to saturation in 
half inspissated oil, and 
then daubed over ex- 
ternally with a coating 
of tar and Jamp-black, 
never exhibit that max- 
imum of both length 
and density of wool 
which, with a proper 
degree of yolk, produces 
the greatest aggregate 
weight. And animals 
exhibiting this marked 
excess of yolk, are in- 
variably feebler in con- 
stitution, less easily 
kept, and. especially 
less capable of with- 
standing severe cold. 
Such excessive secre- 
tions appear, then, to 
cause or else to be the 
results of an abnormal 
or defective organiza- 
tion. For these reasons, 
those comparatively 
worthless animals, once 
so eagerly sought, have 
already gone out of use 
among the best inform- 
ed breeders; and where 
they linger, it is, like 
antiquated fashions, in 
regions where the cur- 
rent ideas of the “ay 
penetrate slowly! ’-- 
This was written some 
time ago, and now we really fear that our 
American Merino breeders are losing sight of 
the truths inculcated. In these oil times, the 
engraving our artist presents this month, not 
inaptly institutes a comparison between two 
equally mad kinds of speculation. We hope 
the lesson may be heeded and practised upon. 
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Farmers’ Gardens. 
-—_~o— 

Perhaps one reason why farmers’ gardens 
are so neglected, is this: they think they must 
be laid off into formal beds or departments, and 
kept up with a great deal of system and care. 
They imagine they require much time and skill 
in sowing and planting, in weeding and training. 
Now, of course, much time may be profitably 
spent in the garden, if one’s taste and desires 
so incline him, but this is not necessary for rais- 
ing a large quantity of good vegetables. Let 
us see what can be done in ancasy way: Ifthe 
plot needs manuring, no farmer will object to 
giving it. Plowing it needs of course, deep 
plowing, and then harrowing. All this can be 
done in the spring, when the team and hands 
are doing the same kind of work in the field. 
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“ And twenty-two pounds 
we use in Wail street. 
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As for planting: a part of this can be done 
early before similar work will begin on the 
farm. For example: take the driest end of the 
garden and plant it with early peas, and early 
potatoes. In some warm corner, prepare a bed 
for a little lettuce. This is the first job, and it 
can all be done up in someodd half-day early 
in April. After the farm work has proceeded a 
few days, give the garden an hour, to put in 
some early sweet corn and potatoes. Plant 
in drills about 3 feet apart. The farm work 
may now take another jog of a week or there- 
abouts, when the garden will need a day’s work, 
to finish up the major part of the planting. 
Mark off the land in drills about three and a 
half feet apart, and plant more corn and pota- 
toes. Put in a second crop of peas. A few 
beds will be needed for beets, onions and such 
roots. Arrange these to occupy about the 
width of two drills, so that the cultivator, as it 
goes among the rows of corn and _ potatoes, 
may pass along the alleys of these beds. Cu- 
cumbers, squashes, ete., will require patches by 
themselves, but the larger part of the ground 
can be so planned as to be tilled by the horse- 
cultivator, which will save much time and labor. 
Such a garden will yield greater returns than 
any corresponding part of the farm, and be pro- 
ductive of health and comfort for the family. 





DAPHNE MEZEREUM. 


The Shrubbery in Spring. 
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With a little care, a variety of shrubs can be 
selected, which will give a succession of bloom 
throughout the season. Early flowers, whether 
produced on shrubs or herbaceous plants, have 
a charm which is not possessed by later bloom- 
ing ones. We watch the spring flowers as a 


floral index to learn how the season is coming 





on. The Chinese Mag- 
nolia was noticed last 
month as one of our 
early flowering favor- 
ites, and we are also 
indebted to China for 
another hardy spring 
flowering shrub, the 
Forsythia, which now 
hangs out its golden 
bells before the leaves 
have found out that 
it is spring-time. We 
have a strong liking 
for the floral friends of 
our early days, and though we may much admire 
new things, we have not the love for them which 
we feel for those old and tried friends. Among the 
old-fashioned early spring shrubs, we hold the 
common Daphne (Daphne Mezerewm) in especial 
estimation. It is a low shrub, about four feet 
high, and a native of Northern Europe. In 
England it flowers all winter, but in our colder 
climate it awaits the first warm days of spring, 
when it suddenly clothes its branches in “ blush- 
ing wreaths” of small pinkish flowers, which 
are often so thickly bestowed as to quite hide 
the stem. The engraving shows the summit of 
a stem, with the flowers of the natural size. 
The flowers have a pleasant fragrance, and 
are succeeded by red berries. Thus far, we 
have only spoken well of our old friend 
Daphne, but to tell the whole truth, it must 
be stated that its bark is found in the drug 
shops, and it consequently has some bad quali- 
ties. The fresh inner bark, when applied to 
the skin, produces blistering, and if chewed, 
causes a great irritation in the mouth and throat, 
and if taken into the stomach, produces violent 
effects. In England the plant is sometimes cal- 
led “Garland Tree,” but in this country it is 
usually known as Daphne, or Mezereum. There 
is a variety with white flowers, and one with 
purple foliage. The plants are sold in the nur- 
series at 50 cents each, and may be raised from 
seed, or by layers. Sow seed as soon as ripe, or 
they will not germinate until the second year. 

Our native Spice-bush (Benzoin odoriferum), 
which has its slender twigs covered with small 
ycllow flowers, is very common in damp woods, 
and should be introduced into the shrubbery 
where there is a rather moist and shady locality. 
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Harkness’ Nursery Tree Digger. 








Mr. 8S. T. Kelsey, McLean Co., IIl., sends us a 
drawing and description of an implement used 
in western nurseries, for digging up trees as 
they stand in nursery rows. The machine was 
invented by Mr. Edson Harkness, was brought 
into use and improved by Mr. C. R. Overman, 
and further improved by Mr. Kelsey. We 
allow Mr. K. to describe its merits in his own 
language, with the remark that the machine is 
not patented, and that, while it is used in some 
large western nurseries, the eastern nursery- 
men do not think favorably of digging in any 
other way than by the spade. The engraving re- 
presents the machine drawn toascale. “The 
plate, a, is of steel, 4 inch thick, and bent, as 
shown in the sketch, it being 28 inches wide be- 
tween the upright portions. The point in front 
of the blade serves to steady it; it should be 
bent a little downward. The blade passes 
through the earth, under and alorig each side of 
the trees, at any desired depth, cutting off the 
roots with a clean, smooth cut, without injury 
by breaking or mutilation. The iron bars, 














HARKNESS’ NURSERY TREE DIGGER. 


b, b, are 2 inch thick, and 3 inches wide, and 
bent outward, so that the whiffletree hooks are 


86 inches apart. The handles are set so that 
the bows are 4 feet apart. Two sharp knives, 
¢, ¢, serve to cut any rubbish which would 
otherwise clog the digger. If kept sharp, they 
seldom pass over any rubbish without cutting 
it, and, being placed obliquely, they never clog. 
The whiffletrees are 15 inches long, and are the 
same as used for ordinary nursery work. The 
plate must be polished smooth and bright, and 
sharpened with a file. It is well to carry the 
file along while using the machine, so as to 
sharpen it as needed. The machine is drawn 
by four strong, steady horses, with a gait as 
nearly alike as possible,—in heavy digging, we 
have used six. The hind team is hitched so that 
a horse will go each side of therow. The head 
team is hitched to the same whiffletrees, in front 
of the other by lengthening out the tugs by 
means of ropes or chains, which are kept out of 
the way by fastening them up to the harness of 
the hind horses. To work the machine, a man, or 
good boy, is required on cach horse, and a man 
at each handle. The “ boss” of the work should 
be a man of good, practical common sense, and 
have charge of one of the handles of the ma- 
chine. The digger is set a few feet back from 
the end of the row, in order that it may run 
deep enough when it comes under the trees, and 
the horses should all start together, at a steady 
walk, The men at the handles guide the digger 

and see that all goes right. If the blade runs 
too deep, lower the front end of the bars, and 
raise them if it runs too shallow. This can be 
done by changing the attachment of the bars, 3, 
to the upright portion of the blade which has 
several holes, to allow the bolts to be placed at 
different hights, as shown in the engraving. If 
there is not room at the end of the row to allow 
the team to pull the digger through, the remain- 
ing trees must be dug with a spade. With o 
team and men, as above described, we have dug 
40,000 heavy 4 year old apple trees in a day, but 
25,000 is a good average day’s work. We have 
dug maples, 3 inches through, with 4 horses. 
The digger now costs $40 or $50 to make; it 
would probably work well in sandy soils, but 
not among gravel or stones. The advantages 
of using the digger are: 1st. The trees can be 
dug at one-fourth the expense of digging with 
spades, 2d. They can be dug in a very short 
time, and there is no delay in filling orders. 

3d. It does the work better than it can be done 
with spades. 4th. The trees are dug and heeled 
in at the same time. The roots being simply 
cut at a distance from the stem, the tree is left 
standing, with the earth undisturbed around its 
fibres, and may be left, with perfect safety, over 

winter, or through the next summer. Any tree 

can be taken from the row without disturbing 

the others. 5th. We can dig evergreens, and if 
we do not wish to take them all out, we can 
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leave a part, which will be finely root pruned, 
without the expense of transplanting them.” 
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Experience with a Cold Grapery. 


a 
(Concluded from March Agriculturist, page 84.) 


Seconp YeAR.—The last of April the vines 
were uncovered and fastened to the lower wire, 
letting the top end fall down in the form of an 
arch. The borders were then cleaned, forked over 
and watered. In a few days and after the buds 
burst strong, the vines were putup. As soon as 
the bunches appeared, three of the best were left 
on the strong vines, and one on the weak vines ; 
all the rest were taken off. The upper shoot 
was left to grow for next year’s bearing cane, 
and carefully trained to the wires. All the 
other shoots were pinched when they had form- 
ed the fifth leaf. The laterals were checked 
twice during the season, always leaving one 
leaf of the new growth. When the grapes 
were the size of peas, they were thinned, taking 
out about half on each bunch, leaving room for 
the remainder to grow to good size, without 
becoming crowded. During the growth of the 
grapes, the vines were syringed nearly every 
day, and good air secured by opening the top 
ventilators in the day time, but closing at night. 

When the grapes commenced coloring, syr- 
inging was discontinued, and water gradually 
withheld from the borders, as a dry atmos- 
phere hastens the ripening process. The grapes 
were all ripe on the 1st of October, there being 
60 lbs. of good-sized, well-colored grapes, mostly 
Black Hamburghs. After the grapes were cut, 
the front border was extended from 3 to 5 feet, 
with a compost prepared like that used at first. 
The vines were then taken down, the side spurs 
shortened to 2 buds, the leading cane to 10 feet. 
They were then laid down on the borders, and 
covered the same as last year. The house was 
kept cool during the winter, by leaving the doors 
open in fair weather. 

Tump Yrar.—The first of April the vines 
were uncovered and washed with a mixture of 
soft soap, sulphur, and warm water, to clean 
and soften the bark. The borders were then 
cleaned and forked over, and watered with 
liquid from the barn-yard. As I uncovered the 
vines sooner than usual, and fearing there might 
be some cold, frosty nights, I put in the house 
a common coal stove, to be ready, if occasion 
should require it, to guard against frost. The 
vines were fastened to the lower wire, leaving 
the upper part swinging in the form of an arch, 
which causes the buds to burst more uniform- 
ly than if fastened directly in their place. 

In a few days the buds commenced swelling, 
and burst strong and evenly. The top ventila- 
tors were kept open in fair weather, never let- 
ting the temperature get above 80°, until the 
vines had made 2 or 3 inches of growth, when 
they were fastened to the wires, and the tem- 
perature gradually increased to 100°, in the 
middle of bright, sunny days. The vines were 
syringed every warm day, until they commenced 
blossoming, when it was withheld. As the 
blossoms expanded, I went over the house 
every morning, and gave the bunches a slight 
shake with the finger, to assist in distributing 
the pollen, and thus enable the grapes to set 
with more certainty. After blossoming was 
over, the vines were thoroughly syringed, to 
clean off any portion of the flowers which 
might cling to the bunches. As there were 
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many more bunches on the vines than they 
ought to bear, I took off all but 12 or 15 from 
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12 on the back vines, leay- 
ing of the largest and hand- 
somest bunches one on a 
spur. As the house was 
quite moist, with a good de- 
gree of heat, the berries swel- 
led rapidly. The bunches 
were thinned twice during 
the season, taking about half 
from each bunch, but I found 
when they commenced rip- 
ening, if I had taken out 
more, the berries would have 
grown some larger. The 
grapes commenced coloring 
by the middle of August, and 
by the second week, or on the 10th of September, 
the grapes on the White Frontignan vine and 
the Chasselas Fontainbleau were ripe; the rest 
being Black Hamburghs, were not fully ripe till 
October. The treatment of the vines this sea- 
son was the same as last year, though from a 
half dozen of the Hamburgh vines I have raised 
strong canes to fruit next year, cutting out the 
old ones to the base of the new cane, at the fall 
pruning. Aside from these six, the rest of the 
vines are pruned on the common spur system. 
I have not had any trouble with mildew, 
or the other diseases common to grapes raised 
under glass, though, as the vines grow older, I 
do not always expect to be as fortunate as now. 
Perhaps my taking the precaution to scatter 
flower of sulphur on the borders, in July, may 
be one great reason of my being entirely ex- 
empted. After the frost had bitten the leaves 
in November, the vines were taken down, prun- 
ed, laid on the borders, and covered as last year. 
I find, on referring to account with grapery, 
the cost of the house and fixtures, with vines, 
all planted, to be $160; care of house for 1862- 
3-4, $100; widening front border, in 1863, $10; 
total cost to this time, $270. I have receiy- 
ed for tomato plants raised in house, $55; 
grapes in 1863, $25; grapes in 1864, 350 lbs., 
$150; grape vines 1864, $50; total, $280. 
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Short Directions for Vine Planters, 
os 
It is presumed that every one who has not a 
vine but has room to put it, will plant one this 
spring—and more if space and means allow. 
The following brief hints will answer for a sin- 
gle vine or for an acre: Having determined 
on the varieties, procure them from some grow- 
er who has a reputation for quality of stock 
and correctness as to varieties. The soil must 
be drained, if at all disposed to be wet. More 
failures result from the neglect of this than from 
any othercause. The soil must be enriched and 
well worked to the depth of 20 inches or two 
feet. If sandy, the character of the soil must 
be amended by the addition of leaf mould, or 
other vegetable material. Do not over manure, 
but enrich the ground with well decomposed 
manure to give the vines a good start. Vines 
of the age of two years from the bud or cutting, 
are old enough, and of the quick growing sorts, 
those one year old will answer. Vines are sent 
out with as long roots as possible. These are 
to be cut back to about 18 inches before plant- 
ing, and the top is cut back to three buds, if the 
nurseryman has not already saved the trouble. 
Dig a circular hole large enough to allow the 
roots, after pruning, to extend in every direc- 
tion, making the surface of the earth in the hole 
convex, so that the ends of the roots will be 
from six to ten inches below the surface, while 











each vine on the front border, and from 10 to 


the point from which they start will be from 
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MANNER OF PLANTING A GRAPE VINE. 


four to sixinches below. Set stout a6 or 8-foot 
stake in the center of the hole, then place the 
vine beside it, spreading out the roots equally in 
every direction, as in the figure. Cover the 
rvots carefully with fine soil, and then fill up the 
hole and press down the earth with the foot. 
In spring planting, it is well to leave a depres- 
sion around the vine to allow the rains to 
sink into the soil. When the buds start, rub 
off all but the strongest one, and afterward 
keep the shoot from this tied up to the stake. 
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The Cultivation of Fruit Trees. 
nee eee 

In looking over a file of letters containing 
queries upon fruit culture, we find that the ma- 
jority of them may be summed up in the ques- 
tions: “What will make my pear trees bear ?” 
“What shall I do with my old apple orchard ?” 
The greater part of these numerous inquiries 
may be answered by commending the writers 
to the experience of two correspondents whose 
letters are found in the same file. As the com- 
munications are rather long, we extract their 
essential points. Mr. D. W. M., of Adrian, 
Michigan, planted some years ago a number of 
pear trees along his garden fence, where the 
ground soon became covered with a tough sod, 
and those trees which survived this treatment 
at the end of eight or ten years were not worth 
as much as when first taken from the nursery. 
Having occasion to moye the fence, it became 
necessary, in order to bring the ground into 
better shape, to plow around the pear trees, 
and the space near them was devoted to a hoed 
garden crop. This treatment caused such a 
marked improvement in the trees that Mr. M. 
was encouraged to further efforts. Accordingly, 
in the autumn he dug a trench around each 
tree, about two feet from the trunk, and 15 to 18 
inches wide and deep. These trenches were 
filled with scrapings of the barn-yard, and asa 
consequence, the trees were thrown into vigor- 
ous growth. Ever since, the space around the 
trees has been manured and occupied by some 
light garden crop that needed frequent hoeing, 
and the trees now bear an abundance of fruit. 
A good share of the unsatisfactory pear trees 
are just in the condition of those above cited— 
that of starvation and neglect. Surface manur- 
ing and mulching would have produced the 
same effect, and it is not too late to apply this 
remedy now.—Another matter of complaint is, 
that dwarf pear trees are disposed to make 
a too vigorous growth of wood, grow out of 
bounds, and cease to be dwarfs, while they bear 
little or no fruit. In many instances this ram- 
pant growth arises from the fact that the tree is 
set below the junction of the quince and pear; 
as roots strike from the latter, the early bearing 
quality induced by growing solely on quince 
roots, is lost. If trees are wanted in miniature, 
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they must be kept dwarf by a persistent course 
of summer pinching, and to this may be added 
root pruning as described on pages 17 and 18, 
(Jan.) of the current volume. Mr. L. B., of 
West Nottingham, Md., some ten years ago 
came into possession of an old and partly neg- 
lected orchard. Since taking the trees, which 
were from 20 to 25 years old, under his care, 
each one has received a load of manure yearly. 
Some rows of potatoes or other crop demanding 
care are planted between the trees, not for the 
sake of profit, but to ensure the cultivation of 
the ground. The result is, from three to seven 
barrels of marketable apples from each tree, 
and a large quantity of the less handsome 
fruit is made into cider. While all through his 
section of country a good crop of apples is the 
exception, his crop is generally abundant, and 
last autumn, which was not generally a good 
fruit season, he gathered about 1500 bushels of 
fruit from four acres of orchard, the trees of 
which were mostly planted 40 feet apart. The 
necessity for manuring trees which afford a crop 
year after year, would seem to be so obvious that 
it is unnecessary to insist upon it; yet a 
well cultivated orchard of any kind is the ex- 
ception, and not the rule throughout the country. 
— rt ee 2 
Plant Currant Bushes this Spring. 
es 
Strawberries and raspberries, like all delicate 
and delicious things, are soon gone and then we 
fall back on the substantial and ever refreshing 
currant. This fruit is so healthful, so generally 
liked, and so easily raised, that no farmer nor 
any one who has a garden spot, need be without 
it as long as the season lasts for it in the fresh 
state, and an abundance of preserves can be 
made for the winter. There is no plant more 
easily grown from cuttings than the currant. 
The cuttings are best set in autumn, but may 
be put out now with a prospect that a majority 
will make plants. Six inches to a foot of the 
wood of last year’s growth makes a cutting. 
Set them early and leave one eye above ground. 
Much of the success with cuttings depends upon 
having the earth closely in contact with them. 
Open with a spade a shallow trench, deep 
enough to receive the cuttings, set them six 
inches apart, and put on a little soil, and then 
with the edge of a board, or some similar im- 
plement, crowd the earth firmly about their 
lower ends. As to the form of bushes, they 
are sometimes grown in a tree form, with a sin- 
gle stem; or vase shaped, with several stems 
arising from the ground. The latter form is 
preferred by many good cultivators, as there is 
less difficulty from the breaking down of branch- 
es, and if the bush is kept open by pruning, good 
results may be obtained. The subject of varie- 
ties was discussed at arecent Fruit Growers’ 
mecting, and it was the opinion that the Cherry 
and Versailles were the best for red, and the 
White Grape the best white variety. The Prince 
Albert was recommended for its late bearing. 
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SraRrTING VEGETABLE SEEDS IN Pots.—A 
hundred or two pots will cost but little A 
quantity of these, filled with good surface soil, 
mixed with well-rotted manure, may be plant- 
ed with various kinds of vegetable and flower 
secds some weeks before the open ground 
is warm and dry, and set together on the south 
or east side of a building or fence, where they 
can be watered as needed, and covered with a 
blanket, carpet, or straw, on cold nights. The 


plants will be well up, and ready to plant out 
as soon as the ground will admit, and two to 





five weeks in time be gained. Small, cheap 
pots, with one plant in each, are most desirable. 
—_—_— 2 — et 6 ee 
Cranberries in the Garden. 
eee 

In reply to inquiries, it has been more than 
once stated in these columns that we had seen 
no attempts at growing Cranberries upon dry 
soil which would warrant its practice upon the 
large scale. That Cranberries will grow, and 
sometimes bear fairly in ordinary garden soil, 
we have no doubt, and while we would say noth- 
ing to deter those from making the experiment 
who have space and means, we have consider- 
ed it a duty to our readers to caution them 
against those interested parties who would ad- 
vise them to plant by the acre, as a profitable 
investment. That some variety of the Cran- 
berry may be so far changed from its ordinary 
character as to fruit with certainty in dry soil, 
we hope, and even believe, may be done, but 
thus far, we have not seen this desired result. 
One of the most favorable accounts of the 
garden culture of the Cranberry is given by Mr. 
B. H. Stevens, of Middlesex Co., Conn. Some 
years ago, he planted out 10 square rods of 
cranberries in his garden, where the soil was 
rather moist, but still such as would grow corn 
and potatoes. The bed gave a return of one 
bushel of fruit the second season, which increas- 
ed each year until the crop harvested amount- 
ed to fourteen bushels. The only failure was 
last season, when the drouth reduced the crop 
to one bushel. Mr. Stevens has experimented 
with many different varieties, and has promised 
an account of his results, which we shall be glad 
to receive. Those who wish to make the experi- 
ment, should procure vines from the drier part 
of bogs, or those which have become somewhat 
acclimated by cultivation in dry localities. The 
plants should be set in a moist place, about a foot 
apart each way, and kept carefully weeded until 
they take complete possession of the ground. 
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Notes on Strawberries. 
nig. 

As the season for planting is now at hand, 
and many are still in doubt as to what varieties 
they shall select, we shall endeavor to aid them 
by brief opinions of varieties condensed from 
remarks made at some of the recent Fruit 
Growers’ Meetings. It is to be regretted that 
the Triomphe de Gand, which has so many good 
qualities, has in some localities proved a total 
failure. In places far inland, itseems to succeed 
better than it does near the coast. Mr. Cavanagh 
places the Monitor and Brooklyn Scarlet very 
high for quality and productiveness. The Brook- 
lyn Scarlet will doubtless prove a good market 
fruit, as its brilliant color is very attractive. 
Doct. E. Ware Sylvester, of Wayne Co., N. Y., 
regards Burr’s New Pine as the best amateur 
berry. This variety has a remarkably high 
flavor, but, according to Dr. §., it is very difficult 
to procure true to name. The Austin he re- 
gards as a profitable berry for a near market, 
but is too soft for distant transportation. Feast’s 
Fillmore is a fine variety in his locality. 

Mr. E. Williams, if confined to but one vari- 
ety, would choose Downer’s Prolific, which is of 
excellent quality, and an abundant bearer, and a 
good market fruit. It continues a long time in 
bearing. Judge Vanderpool, of New-York, ob- 
jected to Wilson’s Albany, at the present price of 
sugar, the fruit being soacid as to require a 
great amount of sugar when eaten. He had 
been better satisfied with the old Hovey’s Seed- 
ling than with the newer sorts he had tried. 
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Mr. W. 8. Carpenter considered that the 
Hovey had had its day, and though in some 
seasons it bore well, it must give place to better 
sorts. Russell’s Prolific will, in his opinion, be- 
come very popular. It is a great bearer, but 
has the fault of not holding up its fruit. He 
had seen nothing among the new varieties that 
would compare with the “ Agriculturist,” it be- 
ing the most beautiful, hardy, and the greatest 
bearer. Mr. C. thought that Lennig’s White 
had not received the attention that its good 
qualities deserve. It is the best white variety 
yet introduced. For asclection for family fruit, 
he would choose Wilson’s Albany, Russell’s 
Prolific, Downer’s Prolific, and Lennig’s White 
from among the generally known varieties, but 
he believed the “ Agriculturist” would prove 
itself in every respect superior to either of these. 


— 
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Some Notes on Cabbages. 
age 

Noticing that Mr. Gregory, of Marblehead, 
Mass., advertised a new early cabbage, the Can- 
non Ball, we requested some account of it. It 
is to Mr. G. that we are indebted for the Marble- 
head Drumhead, and other valuable winter 
varieties, and from the excellent qualities of 
these, we look with interest upon his attempts 
to introduce a new early sort. Of the Cannon 
ball, he says: “This matures about 10 days 
later than the Early York. It is remarkably 
round, hard-headed, and heavy for its size, 
being about as ‘round and hard as a cannon 
ball,’ excelling in hardness every known variety 
of cabbage. It is of good quality, and perfectly 
reliable in heading. The size of the head will 
depend somewhat on the soil, manuring, dis- 
tance apart, and cultivation. With me it grows 
from 6 to 8 inches in diameter. It may be pro- 
nounced a first-class cabbage, among the early 
sorts, for market purposes. It is somewhat 
singular that, with such varieties as this, and 
Winningstadt, Early Wakefield, and Ox-heart, 
the flabby trash called Early York should be 
cultivated so extensively.”-—We hope that none 
of our cabbage-loving friends will forget the 
Savoys. They are so different from, and supe- 
rior to the ordinary cabbages, that English 
writers treat of them under a separate head. 
To those who do not know them, we can say 
that, next to a cauliflower, a Savoy is the 
richest and most marrow-like of all the numer- 
ous sports of the cabbage. Itis a remarkable 
variety of the cabbage, with its leaves very 
much wrinkled and blistered, and in point of 
flavor and richness is vastly superior to any of 
the drumhead kinds, while in hardiness it ex- 
cels them. The original Savoy has been much 
improved upon, and has given rise to many 
sub-varietics. While that was late, small, and 
uncertain in heading, we have now an Early 
Savoy, a Late Drumhead Savoy, and the Im- 
proved Green Globe Savoy, extending the sea- 
son of this choice class of cabbages, and giving 
us all that is desirable in regard to size and 
certainty of heading. While we would have a 
stock of the Drumhead sorts for slicing raw, we 
would not, for cooking, grow any for family 
use but Savoys. Whenever the soil is in good 
condition, the seed of the early sorts may 
be sown this month, though where there is a 
hot-bed the plants should be well along by this 
time. In garden, as well as in field culture, cab- 
bages are not likely to do so well on Jand that 
has been cropped by them within three or four 
years, as uponafresh spot. Give an abundance 
of good, well-rotted manure; that from the 
hog pen answers well for this crop, 
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The Claytonia, or Spring Beauty. 
08 - 
Besides the Wood Anemone, figured on this 
page, another favorite of our early rambles in 
the woods is the Spring-Beauty (Claytonia Vir- 


ginica), This genus commemorates the name 
of Clayton, one of the early American botanists. 
The botanical name is, in this case, a smoothly 
sounding one, and we wish it could be generally 
adopted, as we like to have the memory of 
those old fellows kept alive, and their names 
pass into the popular language. However, the 
plant merits the name of Spring-Beauty, as it is 
just as pretty as a flower need be, and were it 
not to be found so commonly in our moist woods, 
especially at the West, our florists would think 
as much of it as they do of Cyclamens and 
other exotics. The engraving shows its under- 
ground tuber, from which arise the two long, 
narrow leaves and slender stem. The flowers 
are of a pale rose color, and marked with deli- 
cate veins of a deeper color. It belongs to a 
very hardy family, the Portulaccas, and would 
doubtless make itself at home in the garden. 
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Making a Lawn or Grass Plot. 





What a carpet is to well-furnished rooms, a 
lawn is to the grounds, be they large or small. 
As the finest furniture looks finer upon a well- 
chosen carpet, so every plant, whether the 
humble annual, or the stately evergreen, shows 
all the better when it is set off against a well 
kept turf. To make a good and permanent 
lawn, the preparation must be thorough. 
Drainage is all important, and if needed for 
the adjoining garden, it must be provided for 





the lawn. The pre- 
paration of the soil 
must be as carefully 
attended to asif for 
some garden crop. 
Trenching must be 
practised on small 
places, and deep plow- 
ing on larger ones. 
By the use of a sub- 
soiler, or by running 
a plow two or three 
times in the same fur- 
row, sufficiently deep 
tilth may be secured. 
Manure will usually 
be needed to enrich 
the soil, and when the 
work of preparation 
can be begun sufli- 
ciently long  before- 
hand, a crop of oats 
may be sowed in the 
spring, and plowed 
in, to be followed by 
one of buckwheat 
which is also to be 
turned under. Thor- 
ough harrowing is re- 
quired, and all inequalities of surface must be 
remedied, by the use of the shovel or scraper. 
In small plots, the final dressing of the surface 
can be done with the hoe and rake. Sow the seed 
as early in spring as the ground can be made 
ready, and roll. Mixtures of grass seeds are 
sold by seedsmen as lawn-grass seed, but our 
experience with these has not been favorable. 
Some consider that Red-top and White Clover 
in the proportion of three of the grass to one 
of clover, make the best mixture for a lawn, 
but our own experience agrees with those who 
prefer a lawn of one kind of grass only. Wher: 
ever it will flourish well, the Kentucky Blue 
Grass (see page 115) forms a most perfect turf. 
Whatever seed is used, it should be sown very 
thickly, as the closeness of the sward depends 
on thick seeding. Three or four bushels of seed 
to the acre are none too much. It often helps 
the grass much to give it a top dressing of 
plaster, when it has made a growth of one inch 
or so. Weeds will make their appearance 
from seeds already in the soil, and from those 
sown With the grass seed. It will save much 
after trouble to remove the weeds while young. 





When the fine lawns on Central Park were | 


first established, long lines of men could be 
seen upon their knees, removing every weed 
that sprang up among the young grass. When 
the grass has-become well established and of 
sufficient length, it may be mowed, leaving the 
mowings as a mulch to the roots. It is advis- 
able, whenever the lawn borders on a walk, 
road, or flower-bed, to lay down an edging of 
turf, six or eight inches in width, as this gives a 
much neater appearance, and enables us to 
keep the edge of the lawn well defined. Small 
grass plots are more readily made by laying 
close and fine turf from an old pasture, but the 
same care should be given to preparing and 
levelling the ground, and the sod should be laid 
in a neat and wérkmaniike manner. If the 
piece to be covered is not very large, strips may 
be cut to reach across it. Provide a board 9 to 
12 inches wide, and with a sod-cutter, or a sharp 
spade, cut by each edge of the board through 
the turf. Then loosen the strip at one end, 
sliding a spade under it, and roll it carefully, and 





conyey it to the place where it is to be aid. 
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The Wood Anemone, or Wind-Flower. 
——— 

“Do tell us more about wild flowers,” writes 
a correspondent, who is enthusiastic upon the 
subject. If we had unlimited room, we would 
gladly devote more space to illustrating the 
beautiful natives of our woods and fields, but as 
itis, few can be described aside from those which 
we can recommend for cultivation in the garden. 


, The request shall be gratified so far now as to no- 





tice two of our earliest and most beautiful spring 


flowers. The Wind-flower, or Wood Anemone, 
(Anemone nemorosa), is always a favorite, both on 
account of its early appearance and its delicacy 
and gracefulness. Its name, Anemone, refers to 
the wind, from some old notion that it opens 
only when the wind blows. However this may 
be, its slender habit and its lightness make it the 
sport of the winds of spring, and it might, for 
this reason, if for no other, be properly called 
Wind-flower. A simple stem bears three deeply 
cut leaves, and above these, on a slender stalk, 
is the flower, which, before opening, is a 
pretty white bell, often tinged with pink. 
Doubtless the flower might be cultivated, if 
proper care were taken to give it a suitable 
place, but we much prefer to leave it in its na- 
tive woods, where its wild look is more in keep- 
ing with its surroundings than in the garden. 
The other flower, the Spring-Beauty, is figured 
and noticed in the left hand column of this page. 
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How to .Whitewash. 
ooo 

Procure fresh-burnt lime, not that partly air-slack- 
ed. The large lumps are best. The fine portions 
and small lumps will not make a wash that will 
stick well. For this reason, lime that has been 
burned several months is not as good as that just 
from the kiln. Put a pound or two into a vessel, 
and pour on boiling water slowly, until it is all 
slacked, and is about as thick as cream. Then add 
cold rain water until it will flow well from the 
brush. Stir often when using it. A few drops 
of blueing added will give it a more lively color. 
One or two table-spoonfuls of clean salt, and one- 
fourth pound of clean sugar to a gallon of the wash, 
will make it more adhesive. If the walls have 
been whitewashed, let them be swept thoroughly, 
and if colored with smoke, wash them clean with 
soap suds. A brush with long, thick hair, will hold 
fluid best, when applying it overhead. Ifa person 
has the wash of the right consistence, and a good 
brush, he can whitewash a large parlor without al- 
lowing a drop to fall. When itappears streaked 
after drying it is too thick, and needs diluting with 
cold water. Apply the wash back and forth 
in one direction, and then go cross-wise, using a 
paint-brush at the corners, and a thin piece of 
board to keep the brush from the wood work, or 
the border of the paper. Coloring matter may be 
mingled with the wash, to give it any desired tint. 
To make a light peach-blow color, mingle a small 
quantity of Venetian-red. For a sky-blue, add any 
kind of dry, blue paint, stirring it well while 
mixing To makea wash of a light straw-color, 
mingle a few ounces of yellow ochre, or chrome 





yellow. The coloring matter should be quite fine 
to prevent its settling to the bottom of the vessel. 
— 6 a 2 
How to Paper a Wall. 
—_—_—<—— 


Hanging wall-paper is light and easy work, 
which may be done by females, as well as males, 
and as females are usually neater than the other 
sex in performing such manipulations, they should 
have the privilege of doing this work, instead of 
ealling men from their urgent business. The 
materials necessary for papering are: a papering- 
board, ten or twelve feet long and about two feet 
wide, planed smooth; a large paste-brush, a pan of 
paste, a pair of long shears, a light, straight-edged 
pole, and a soft brush-broom. Now take a roll of 
paper, and measure around the room, to ascertain 
how many whole strips are required for the walls. 
Cut the desired number of strips of the right 
length, so that the edges will match, and lay them 
all on the board, with the wrong side up. If the 
wall has been whitewashed, sweep it thoroughly, 
and wash it with vinegar and water. If the vinegar 
be strong, mingle three quarts of water with one 
of vinegar. When the wall is dry, sweep it again. 
Previous to putting on the paper, paste the wall. 
Then apply paste to a strip of paper, and turn up 
the lower end about two feet, the pasted sides to- 
gether, and hang the strip as quickly as possible. 
As paste expands paper, and renders it tender, it 
must not be put on until the wall is ready to receive 
it. When the paper is so tender that it will hardly 
hold itself together, double the upper end ofa 
strip overa smooth stick. Begin in one corner of 
the room, and Iet the strip hang perpendicularly, 
and as soon as it is right, stick the top fast to the 
wall. Instead of using a bunch of cloth to rub it 
on with, sweep it on with a soft brush-broom, by 
commencing at the top, and sweep downwards and 
outwards from the middle of the strip. A bunch 
of cloth will sometimes blot the colors, but a soft 
broom will not. Run the back of the shears along 


the upper edge of the base, or mop-board, and pull 
the lower end of the paper away from the wall, and 
cut it off, and afterwards sweep it on. When a 
strip does not hang exactly plumb, take hold of the 
bottom and pull it from the wall, until it hangs 





only by an inch orso at the top. Then adjust it, 
and sweep it on again. When there are umeven 
places in the wall, so that the paper will not adhere 
without a blister, or wrinkle, cut through the long 
way of the blister, and sweep it on again. When 
turning a corner of a room, it will be more conve- 
nient to cut a strip of paper in two, lengthways, so 
that the joint will come exactly in the corner, than 
to attempt to put on a whole strip by bending it in 
the corner. After all the whole strips have been 
put on, the piecing can be done around the doors 
and windows. New paper can be pasted over the 
old, if that be on firmly. Otherwise, it should be 
pulled off. Sometimes, by washing old paper with 

soap suds, two or three times, it will peel off with 
little labor. New walls need not be pasted pre- 
vious to papering. It is better to apply the paste 

to the paper than to the.wall only, as dry paper is 

elastic, and will not adhere untilit has become wet. 














For the American Agriculturist. 


Cheap Socks,—Use for Old Cloth. 


—_—_o— 


The time was when the “ rag bag” was an insti- 
tution to be found in every family. It was the re- 
ceptacle for all odds and ends of calico and other 
cotton fabrics. According to my best recollection, 
the rag bag was almost always stuffed full, with 
the fragments of its contents protruding through 
the rents and holes, and once a quarter they were 
emptied out, done up in a convenient bundle, and 
sent to the store to be exchanged for goods. But 
now, though it may hang in its accustomed niche, it 
contains little but dust and lint at the bottom, the 
collections of the last quadrennium, with scarcely 
arag big enough to tie around a sore finger. Not 
so is it, however, with respect to woolen rags. 
These, in the shape of pants, coats, cloaks, and 
“ wrap-rascals ” generally, being unsuitable for the 
manufacture of paper, and no one feeling rich 
enough now-a-days to undertake a rag carpet, have 
increased during the last four years to an alarming 
extent, and lic in heaps in the kitchen chamber, 
threatening to engross the whole space to the cx- 
clusion of every thing else. Now to what use can 
these garments be economically applied? I answer, 
for making men’s socks. Above is a reduced pat- 
tern, which the writer prepared for his own use. 
One pattern answers for both feet, by simply in- 








verting it. Itake an old pair of pants, rip open 
the two outside seams, spread out the cloth on the 
table, lay on the pattern, and cut out the cloth, 
with or without the lining, according as I want 
warm or cool socks. Next sew the two edges, a, a, 
and a, a, by lapping one edge upon the other, and 
sewing through and through. This makes the least 
objectionable seam. In like manner sew the edge, 
b, to b; ¢, ¢, toc,e; d,d, to d,d; e,¢, toe, e; 
and g,g,tog,g. The edges f, f, are not sewed, 
but folded, one over the other, and tied with strings. 
I have worn cloth socks, made as ahove, for several 
weeks, They are rather light for winter use, but 
for spring and fall use I prefer them to the common 
knit socks. If made by acorrect pattern, they will 
not wrinkle under the feet, as other socks do, 
especially if a little too large, It is not claimed 
that they will wear as long as socks which have been 
knit,—though their wear depends a good deal upon 
the quality of the cloth,—yet, as an offset to this, 
they are made with the greatest facility. I presume 
that any woman, who is expert with the needle, can 
cut out and sew up twenty, and perhaps thirty 
pair in the time it would require to knit one pair. 
Knit socks, in these days when wool is worth a 
dollar a pound, cost money, but socks made of old, 
cast-off garments, which have no exchangeable 
value, of which a whole family supply for a year 
can be made in a day, may be considered the cheap- 
est article of apparel that can be worn, especially 
in hard times. To make a correct pattern for a 
given foot, is rather nice work, yet it need be 
made but once, as it can be preserved. O. B. 








The Fashions,—Comfort and Health. 
—__o— 

There are happy people in this world, living in 
the free country,so far from busy cities, up-start 
villages and towns, dull and fashionable in stagna- 
tion, who may and do live so independent of the 
changes of the fashions, that, except when they 
make a journey out of their happy world into that 
ruled by “shoddy,” and Paris milliners, they do not 
know or care what the fashion is. The rest of us 
are compelled to heed the laws of this tyranny, or 
submit to the worse thraldom of the feeling that 
we are dressed noticeably unlike other respectable 
people. All that we can do is, to avoid being outre 
in dress, and clothe ourselves so as not to attract 
attention in modifying the fashions. We may even 
sometimes dress in an old-fashioned way till some 
especiully outrageous style has passed away. We 
commend the following sensible views of a cor- 
respondent of the Independent : 

“The dress of woman will never be rid of its 
present absurdities—its cumbrousness, its extraya- 
gances, its elaborate nothings, its meaningless 
changes, and its still more meaningless attachment 
to preposterous styles—until the objects to be se- 
cured in dressing are understood and placed in 
their proper order. These are (after a mere protec- 
tion to the body): 1st, health; 2d, comfort; 3d, 
beauty. Of two styles equally healthful, that 
which is the more comfortable is to be preferred ; 
of two equally healthful and comfortable, the more 
beautiful should have the preference; but we 
should never sacrifice the comfortable to the 
beautiful, nor the healthful to the apparently 
comfertable. For, although an, unhealthfal dress 
is never really comfortable, yet custom, or whim, 
will often make a person insist that it is 50; as to 
those unused to a pure atmosphere, warm, vitiated 
air seecems more agreeable than cool, pure air. 

‘“‘These rules are generally inverted in woman’s 
dress, and yet they are in essence the same as those 
applied in every department of art and manufac- 
tures. What would be thought of an architect who 
should sit down to plan a church with but the one 
idea of beauty in his mind? What kind of a struc- 
ture would a bridge be, if the primary regard were 
paid to making it agreeable to the eye, and only 4 
secondary or remote attention given to the uses it 
was to subserve? Wet churches, bridges, furniture, 
machinery are all made handsome when desired, by 
adapting the ornafientation to the object orna- 
mented, and not the object to the ornaments. 80 
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is itin nature. Every blade of grass, every corolla, 
however fine its texture and delicate its tint, 
answers a purpose, is made for some end, and must 
fulfill that end. But in the dress of woman, it is 
required that the eye be satisfied at any cost; con- 
sequently health is disregarded, comfort and use 
unthought of. Yet, notwithstanding this supreme 
regard—in fact, because of it—we get not even 
beauty itself; for that apparel is beautiful which 
sets off the face and figure to advantage, and how 
will our common fashions stand this test? How 
would they look in sculpture? A few persons have 
features and forms so fine that no style of dress 
could make them look otherwise than attractive, 
while some others have such exquisite taste that, 
whatever the style, under their manipulations, it 
seems the most graceful possible to be worn; but 
the vast majority of women of all stations fail 
utterly of grace in their daily dress, and, gaining 
neither of the other two desiderata, they thus se- 
cure no other end above that of the semi-civilized 
—the simple one of having the body covered. 
“ One would suppose in the oppressive number of 
interests at the present day—amid all there is todo 
and to learn; all there is to see and to hear; all 
the people there are to help, and all the books to 
read—woman would like that which is so strictly 
personal as their own garments, to combine the 
greatest amount of health, comfort, and beauty 
with the least outlay of time, labor, and expense. 
Instead of that, they have an attire which sacrifices 
health, is entirely inconsistent with comfort, as 
boys and men understand comfort, and at the same 
time requires, to make it presentable, the greatest 
possible expenditure of thought, work, and money. 
Is this a consummation devoutly to be wished? 
“Tf woman had always worn a suitable dress, no 
sane man would ever think it worth his while to 
speculate whether, such and such alterations chang- 
ing it entirely, it would not look better. He would 
take it for granted that an ideal dress might be de- 
vised for some ideal being that would show off 
fabrics finely, but he would recognize that—given 
a being with a head and body, two arms and two 
legs, intended to talk and walk and sew; to cook, 
to wash, to sweep; to nurse the sick, to tend the 
store, to keep the house; to goup and down stairs, 
to run, to skate, to walk out in rainy weather; in 
short, in the pursuit of some avocation, to use 
every muscle of her body, and use it to the best ad- 
vantage—no other style would answer the purpose, 
and he would never ask for any other, but would 
rest content with that forever, only requiring that 
it should be so modified as to be made as becoming 
as possible to each wearer. As it is, no thought is 
given tothe real requirements of the case. Doesa 
milliner sit down and consider that, the purpose of 
a bonnet being to shield the head from the elements, 
and shade the eyes from too great a glare of light, 
she must first devise a frame which will accomplish 
these ends, and then select such materials, such 
colors, and such ornaments as, combined, will har- 
monize with each other, and suit the complexion, 
figure, etc., of the person for whom this special 
head-gear is designed? Not at all; but she says, 
“ People are tired of last year’s shape, and we must 
have achange.” So she pulls out here and pushes 
in there, has her cape twice as large, or takes it off 
altogether; makes the “ears” longer or shorter, 
and the whole more distressing and useless, if pos- 
sible, to the head than before ; and forthwith every 
woman rushes to buy a bonnet after the new pat- 
tern. Ex wno disce omnes. When women shall have 
learned in time to put the objects of dress in their 
right order, there will be seen a greater revolution 
in the form of their apparel than the world has 
yet dreamt of in its philosophy.” G. 
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Tainted Meat, Fish, or Poultry.— 
The following directions in regard to the use of 
charcoal, in cookery, are given by “ Perscrutatio”: 
“When meat, fish, etc., from the heat of the: 
weather, or long keeping, gre likely to spoil, 
powdered charcoal, sprinkled over it, will not 
only stop the progress of putgefaction, but it will 
sweeten that which has already become tainted, 





If meat, or fish has acquired an unpleasant flavor, 
or does not smell perfectly fresh, when prepared 
to boil, by tying up a few pieces of charcoal ina 
small cloth, and putting them into the pot while 
boiling, it will remove everything disagreeable. 
The addition of a teaspoonful of saleratus, instead 
of the charcoal, will remove any unpleasant taste 
or smell, unless it is very bad. Poultry some- 
times becomes tainted by being kept too long; 
to make it sweet and good, put some powdered 
charcoal in a piece of cloth, and put it in the inside 
of the fowl for sometime before cooking: it will 
draw out all the bad smell, as may be perceived by 
smelling the cloth, which is often most offensive.” 
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Management of Carpets. 
ie 

All kinds of carpets will wear much longer if 
fine straw be spread evenly on the floor, about half 
an inch thick, before they are fastened down. 
When they lie on the bare floor, the gritty dust 
works through them to the floor, and as they are 
pressed down on and among it, they will be worn 
out much more than when kept up from it by 
straw. To aid in drawing carpets close up to the 
base board, preparatory to nailing them, drive 8 or 
10 small nails into a piece of wood, allowing them 
to extend about three-cighths of an inch beyond 
the surface, similar to a weaver’s stretcher, and file 
them toasharp point. With such an instrument 
as this, having a long handle, one person can thrust 
the side of a carpet up close to the base board, and 
hold it with ease, till it is nailed. There is some 
science also in the manner of sweeping carpets 
correctly. Instead of inclining the handle of the 
broom forward, and rolling the dirt along and 
pressing it into the carpet, by bearing down on the 
broom, the handle should be held nearly erect, and 
the dirt brushed along, by touching the carpet very 
lightly. In this way, both broom and carpet will 
be worn less, and the sweeping be done better. 


——_——-— + — @ oe 
Soda, Saleratus, Quick Yeast, Baking- 
Powders, etc., for Bread-Making. 


—_—~. 


The question is asked us, how one may know 
that too much alkali is used in bread, rolls, or 
biscuit, made with soda and other alkaline car- 
bonates. Bread which is yellow at all, or has 
that peculiar “soda-biscuit odor” (to us intensely 
disagreeable), has either too much alkali, or not 
enough of acid. Cream of tartar, buttermilk, 
sour milk, molasses, or sour dough, each contain 
an acid which, when it unites with the carbonate 
of soda, sets carbonic acid gas free ; and when well 
stirred into a dough of just the right consistence, it 
puffs it up uniformly and makes it light. The art 
of the cook is shown in putting in just enough, and 
never too much soda for the acid.which she adds, 
or which the dough contains. One teaspoonful of 
soda should, in a fresh dough for bread, or a batter 
for cakes, always be used with two teaspoonfuls of 
cream of tartar. When sour milk, or molasses, 
or anything else of the kind is used, the proportion 
must be guessed at; but always guess so that the 
soda will be more than neutralized, for a little acid 
will not be perceived, while an excess of alkali 
gives rise to dyspepsia and indigestion. The prin- 
ciples upon which depend the rising of dough have 
been often explained in these pages. Now, there- 
fore, we only say, avoid as poison yellow bread, 
or that which has thealkaline odor. Even vinegar 
may be used to neutralize soda, when other prefer- 
able acids can not be readily obtained. 
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Tallow Candles.—If people must use 
tallow candles, in these days (nights rather) of 
bright kerosene, the following, from our corres- 
pondent ‘*,” of Macoupin Co., Ill., may throw 
some light (star-light) on how to make good ones. 
Mr. Star writes: ‘In return for hints about hard 
soap, I will suggest an improvement in making 
‘tallow candles.’ Double the wicks, as is usually 





done, and twist until tolerably tight, then wax them 





with beeswax, so they will not untwist. They are 
then ready for the mould. I claim that the candles 
will last much longer, and will give a brighter and 
better light, resembling sperm candles. Impurities 
in the tallow will not affect the light, as is usual.” 
—t Oe 
Practical Odds and Ends. 
=e 

Contributed by Subscribers to the American Agri- 

culturist. Please send plenty more of the same sort. 








Harp Putty around broken window panes is 
quickly softened by pouring kerosene oil on it. 
with linseed 
Every farmer 


’ 


Purry is made by mixing “ whiting’ 
oil, to the consistence of dough. 
should keep a supply. 

Tue CEMENT used to fasten glass lamp burners 
in place, is made of calcined plaster and water. 
Mix them thin and apply quickly, asit “sets” soon. 
This plaster is the same as used by masons, stereo- 
typers, ete. 

A SoLtpERING IRON, which is not iron but copper, 
is aconvenient money-saving implement. Practi- 
cal instructions for its use were given in the Agii- 
culturist, Vol. 18, page 342. (Nov. number, 1859.) 


FROZEN CrEAM should be placed near the fire, 
gradually thawed and then allowed to become very 
warm, not hot, then churn it, and bring the butter 
easily. The churn should be warmed to prevent 
chilling the warm cream. 

To PREVENT FLANNEL SHRINKING.—Put it into 
cold water, place over the fire, and boil half an hour. 

To REMOVE Fruit Statns.—Dip the stained part 
into boiling water, and hold it over the fumes of 
burning sulphur, until the stain changes color, then 
wash in clear water. Boiling water alone will re- 
move many fresh stains, especially of cooked fruit. 
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Hints on Cooking, etc. 

Sweet Apple Syrup.—Contributed by 
Elizabeth Carlton. Nicely wash a quantity of 
sound sweet apples, put them in a steamer and 
cook until tender. Then press out the juice and 
boil it until quite thick. For many uses it will be 
found greatly preferable to New Orleans molasses, 


Potato Soup.—Peel and slice 6 large pota 
toes, boil them 20 minutes in 2 quarts of water. 
Then mash them finely in the water, salt to the 
taste, stir in a heaping tablespoonful of flour, well 
beaten ina teacupful of cream, and add about 2 
ounces butter. Let it cook until the ingredients 
are well incorporated together. 


Cheese Omelet.—Butter the sides of a deep 
dish, cover the bottom with thin slices of cheese 
place upon this very thin slices of bread, well but- 
tered, a little red pepper and mustard, another layer 
of cheese, and, just before put in the oven, beat the 
yolk of an egg in a cup of cream and pour into the 
dish. Bake half an hour, or until nicely browned. 

Crackers.—Contributed by E. Allen, Lake 
Co.,O. Take 3 teacupfuls of sweet milk, 1 of but- 
ter, 13 of flour, 4 teaspoonfuls of cream of tartar, 
2 teaspoonfuls of soda. Dissolve the soda anda 
little salt in the milk, put the cream of tartar into 
the flour, and also rub the butter into the flour, 
then mix withthe milk. Roll very thin, prick very 
thickly, cut into squares, and bake in a quick oven, 

Potato Yeast.—Contributed by asubscriber, 
who says she “can safely recommend it, as she 
never uses saleratus for raising bread, nor has any 
sour: To % of a cup of hops, add 1 quart of 
water; when boiling, pour it on one cup of raw 
potato, grated; to that add 14 cup of sugar, 14 cup 
of salt, and when cool add 1 cup of yeast to raise 
it. Thesalt in the yeast seasons the bread enough. 


Drying Squash or Pumpkin.—If 
squashes are wasting by decay, remove the seeds, 
pare, slice, and put ina kettle with a little water. 
Boil until the water is out, then slowly simmer 
and stir to remove all the moisture possible 
without burning, and spread the paste half an 





inch thick on buttered plates. At first these can 
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be set in the stove oven with the doors open, tak- 
ing care when it is almost dry not to let it burn. 
If dried too slowly it maysour. Next spring or 
summer this will make as good pies as fresh squash 
if prepared as follows: Rinse the dried squash in 
cold water at night, pour on sufficient boiling wa- 
ter to cover. In the morning simmer a few min- 
utes and stir until all seems softened, then sift and 
proceed as with fresh squash. 


Baked Hubbard Squash.—Contributed 
by T. Haskell, Essex Co., Mass. Cut off a piece at 
one end, sufficient to make an opening to admit a 
spoon, and scrape out the seeds and the fibers sar- 
rounding them. Pour half a teacupful of water in 
aspider, put the squash in open side down, and 
bake one hour in an oven rather hotter than is 
needed for loaf bread. Remove from the oven, 
scrape the squash out of the shell with a spoon, and 
all will like it who are fond of sweet potatoes. 














BOYS & GIRLS’ COLUMNS. 


About the Month of April. 


The month of April was represented by the ancients as 
a playful dancing boy witha rattle in his hand. Chil- 
dren are easily made to smile or to ery, and the figure 
was therefore quite appropriate, as we expect sunshine 
and rain to follow each other in quick succession during 
the present month. The name April, it is said, is derived 
from the Latin word aperire, which means to open, and 
at this season the buds and blossoms are opening under 
the warm sunshine and frequent showers. The Dutch 
call it the Grass month. It will be interesting to our 
young friends to observe each year at what time the va- 
rious trees and plants in their neighborhood first open 
their buds, and to write duwn the dates. See how much 
earlier the lilac bush in the front yard puts forth leaves, 
than does the apple tree in the orchard ; and so with oth- 
er shrubs, trees and plants. Such a record kept from 
year to year will show the comparative earliness of 
the different seasons. It will also lead the observer to 
notice other facts about vegetation, all of which will 
furnish most agreeable employment for leisure hours. 

The first day of April is known as April Fools’ day, and 
all over Europe, as well as in America, the custom pre- 
vails of sending people on foolish errands or playing oth- 
er practical jokes, and then laughing at the victims. 
How this singular practice originated is not certainly 
known. Some think it first prevailed among the Hin- 
doos, who keep up similar performances at a feast called 
huli ; this however does not account for the origin of the 
custom. Others, perhaps with more truth, say it is kept 
up in commemoration of our Saviour being sent back and 
forth between Herod and Pilate at the time of his trial. 
Whoever attempts to play a trick upon another should 
make it a pleasant one ; such for instance as was carried 
out by a party of young men ona poor neighbor, whose 
corn needed hoeing badly, while he was sick. Some 
twenty of them assembled one fine moonlight evening 
and by 10 o'clock had it all in prime order. You can 
imagine the poor man’s feelings a few days after when he 
crawled out to try and do a little for his suffering crop. 








Make Friends Among the Birds. 


Birds can provide quite well for themselves, but they 
are very thankful for any assistance. The robin asks 
only to be let alone and he will be likely to choose 
some snug covert in the branches of an evergreen, or 
other thick foliaged tree near the house in which to com- 
mence housekeeping. He and his mate may be made 
very tame by frequently scattering bread crumbs and 
other dainties near their haunts. They have been ren- 
dered so familiar by such means, that they would come 
when called and feed at the feet and in some cases 
from the hands of their friends. The blue birds will hunt 
all about the premises for some suitable hollow witha 
narrow opening in which to build their nests. They 
some times choose very singular dwellings. An old boot 
hung in the wood-house was for years a favorite nesting 
place for a pair of these birds. A workman once left 
his coat hanging on the fence in a back lot. Several 
weeks after, he remembered it, but found other claimants 
in possession, two blue birds being very busy rearing a 
family in one of the sleeves. A few plain boxes with en- 
trance holes just large enough, placed in trees or on the 
buildings, will attract these pleasant visitors. The pert 
and lively wrens, will quickly occupy similar accommo- 
dations, and give much pleasure with their sprightiy 
songs and noisy chatterings. The martins go in flocks 
and will require larger accommodations. A box three 
feet long, six to nine inches wide and a foot high, with 
openings six inches apart will suffice for a small 
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colony. The barn swallows will find quarters in the barn, 
if openings be left in the gable end, and the mud swal- 
lows if undisturbed will make quite a cornice uncer the 
eaves, All these birds will work faithfully for the neigh- 
borhood where they are encouraged. Moths, caterpil- 
lars and worms will be devoured by wholesale where 
birds abound, and the musi¢ they make will certainly 
afford more pleasure than cam bé derived from shooting 
or stoning such innocent creatures. If curyoung read- 
ers desire feathered pets in a cage, let them procure a 
pair of Canaries, which have always been accustomed 
to such a life, and not rob the free field birds of liberty. 
Perhaps before the summer is over, some of the boys or 
girls will have pleasant stories to tell of their success in 
making friends with the birds ; we should be pleased to 
hear and if of enough interest to publish them. 





Beware of a Prevalent Vice. 


Boys, if by a few earnest heartfelt words you may be 
induced to keep clear of a vice now fearfully prevalent 
in this country, it will be worth more to you than a large 
present in money. . We refer to the use of profane lan- 
guage. It is almost the only sin that has neither excuse, 
pleasure, or profit. Offensive alike to God and good men, 
it marks a vitiated taste, a want of refinement, and a dis- 
regard both of virtue and the feelings of others. Instead 
of relieving the passion of anger as some declare, it only 
strengthens it by giving itexpression. If it be urged that 
it is a habit difficult to be broken, this is a confession that 
disregard of right has become a settled part of the char- 
acter. No boy old enough to know the meaning of 
words, utters his first oath without a shudder ; if by rep- 
etition he is able to swear without compunction, it is not 
that the sin is less, but because his own sense of right has 
been blunted ; the crime and its penalties are the same. 
But the habit can be subdued. Scarcely a boy or man 
will use profanity in presence of his mother ; then, if he 
will, he can restrain it at other times. Let every boy re- 
spect himself too much to yield to this habit, but rebuke 
profanity wherever heard, by expressive silence and 
a good example, if not by words. 





TVhe Play of Charades. 


This amusement is quite common in many localities, 
but may be new to some. A director is chosen who may 
employ as many assistants as he needs. ‘They retire 
from the room, and select some word which is to be acted 
out, part at a time, or otherwise, in presence of the com- 
pany, and the spectators are to discover the word from 
the acting. Thus, suppose the word “ Alternate” be 
chosen. The director may come in and make on a slate 
or paper a large figure 8; then each of his assistants 
turns eight over ; that is all turn eight (alternate). The 
word “Intemperance” may be divided into four parts 
oracts. The first to represent a scene at an inn; next a 
display of temper; then a meeting of aunts, and finally 
a representation of the whole word, by a person feigning 
intoxication, etc. If the words are well chosen, and the 
actors ready with suitable impromptu dialogues, this play 
may be made very entertaining, and often instructive. 


A Good Hint for the Boysand Girls. 


Miss ‘‘ Hattie” writes to the American Agriculturist : 
“Sweeping is unpleasant and unhealthful work. Dust 
was not made to be breathed. Now, nearly or quite half 
the usual amount of sweeping can be avoided. How? 
Keep the litter and mud out of the house. Do not bring 
it in on your shoes: then it will not have to be pushed 
out with a broom. The next time you goto a neighbor’s 
keep your shoes as clean as possible, but if you get them 
muddy, look for a scraper and mat to wipe them, and 
if you can find none, don’t go into the house unless it is 
necessary ; do your errand at the door, and say, ‘‘my 
shoes are muddy, I will not goin?” If you are particu- 
lar to-clean your shoes, other boys and men will be so, 
when they come to your house. An as the price of 
brooms is now very high, you may save as muchas three 
cents a week on the wear of them, just by keeping your 
shoes clean ; I think you willsave more than thaton your 
shoes, for the cleaner they are kept the longer they last. 
The mud takes the oil from them, renders them very 
hard and unpleasant to the wearer, they will soon crack, 
and you must have a new pair. Now, instead of all this 
trouble you cause your mother, in removing dirt by 
sweeping, show her that you can do something to lessen 
her labors by learning to be always neat and tidy.” 





Damaged Glass.—F. S. Mitchell, sends the fol- 
lowing to the American Agriculturist. His man Sam 
and wife were unpacking a box of glass fruit jars. While 
taking them out one by one, Sam would say, “ Here is 
a good one,” or “‘ This one is broken, or cracked,” as it 
happened to be. He found one that had been somewhat 
flattered on one side in making it. He says, ‘‘ Here is 
one that is not cracked, but is badly bruised.” He evi- 
daritly did not understand the nature of glass, 





Answers to Problems and Puzzles. 


The following are answers to the puzzles, etc., in the 
March nnmber, page 89. No. 124. I//ustrated Rebus.— 
Aw/s weal th at ends well, or “ All’s well that ends well.” 
No. 125, Mathematical Problem.—Diameter, 173.2 ft.; 
Whole area, 985.8 ft....No. 126. Curious Word.—The 
word ‘* Written.”....No, 127. Illustrated Rebus.—Rebel 
lion will B over throne and piece re T urn two cheer 
our country ; or Rebellion will be overthrown, and peace 
return to cheer our country....No. 128, Abbreviation.— 
R. U. L....No. 129, Anagrams.—1, Merchandise ; 2, Sur- 
geon; 3, Reformations ; 4, Conversation ; 5, Locomotive ; 
6, Transmission ....No. 130, Conundrum.—Ti@ fin is 
(finis)....No. 131. Mathematical Problem.—60.16 ft. to 
one corner, 64.34 ft. to each of the others....No. 132. 
Ethical Mathematics.—The preponderance of truth is in 
C’s favor....No. 123. Charade.—Mad-a-gas-car....No. 
134. Puzzle.—C (100)-I (1)-V (5)-I (1)-L (50). =Civil.. .. 
The following sent correct answers up to March 10th: 
E. Prevost, 124; R. H. Wilson, jr., 127 ; Harry, 132; M. 
E. Waring, 124, 127, 145; Eddie Shelden, 128; Augusta 
Brigham, 117, 128, 183; Arthur Shriver, 124, 127, 128, 130, 
132, 133, 134; “Subscriber,” 124, 127, 128, 130, 133, 134; 
Lucy R. Weeks, 124, 125, 127, 128, 180, 133, 134; Robt. G. 
Weeks, 127, 128, 180, 133; George F. Weeks, 127, 128; 
Budgar, 124, 127, 128, 130, 133,134; Jas. H. Chidlaw, 127 ; 
D. Sheaffer, 124, 126, 127, 128, 129, 130, 131, 134 (well done). 


-_—— 


New Puzzles to be Answered, 


No. 135. Illustrated Rebus.—Something to remember. 





No. 136. French Riddle.—Je suis capitaine, de vingt- 
quatre soldats. Sans moi Paris serait pris. 

No. 137. Latin Sentences for translation.—1, Equus est 
in stabulo, sed non est. 2, Mea mater sus malaest. 3, 
Pugno pugnas pugnat. 
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Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 

No. 138. Illustrated Rebuses.—Fig. 1, A French sen- 
tence. Fig. 2, Advice for business men. What are they ? 

No. 139. Charade,—My first denotes company, my 
second shuns company ; my third calls company, and my 
whole delights company. What is it? 

No. 140. Conundrum.—What light is most generally 
diffused throughout the world ? 

No. 141. Word Puzzle.—Behead asmall wild animal, 
and leave a large, strong useful domestic one. 





142, Illustrated Rebus.—An important truth. 

No. 143. Geographical Names.—1, Part of the body and 
asmall pond, 2, Menof high rank and a weight. 3, 
Strife and atool. 4, A lady, a taste, and a pie. 

No. 144. Philosophical Question.—Suppose the earth 
to cease its annual motion around the sun, but continue 
its daily revolution. Would it be necessary to lengthen 
or shorten the pendulum of our clocks to make them keep 
correct time? Why ? 

No. 145, Geographical Question.—At what line on the 
earth does the Christian Sabbath begin ? 


No. 


No. 146, Planting Problem.—How may twenty-four trees 
be planted in eighteen rows, with four trees in each row ? 
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“DON'T LIKE 
No Hand Like a Mother’s. 


This picture certainly speaks for itself; at least the 
little fellow who is vainly struggling to escape his morn- 
ing bath is speaking for himself most lustily. It looks 
like a little thing to make such a fuss about, but to him it 
isa serious matter. The water is cold, he dreads the 
shock it will give him, but that is not all ; he is not in the 
hands of his mother, She would manage it so gently and 
pleasantly, that it would almost be a frolic for him ; but 
the servant girl is rough and careless, and seems to enjoy 
his struggles. There is no hand likea mother’s. A story 
is told of a young soldier who lay sick in one of the hos- 
pitals. His mother left her distant home to nurse him, 
and arrived at the hospital at night. She was told that 
her boy was sleeping, that she must not disturb him. “Let 
me only sit by him and watch him,” she pleaded. The 
request was granted. The boy lay in a feverish, uneasy 
slumber, and the mother gently passed her hand over his 
forehead. ‘“* Whose hand is that ?” he eagerly exclaimed ; 
“it feels like my mother’s.” He knew the touch of affec- 
tion that had often before soothed him. It was better than 
medicine and aided in bringing back his wonted health. 





A Cunning Old Rat. 


A Connecticut subscriber, “F.G. H.,” sends to the 
American Agriculturist an extended account of the art- 
ful proceedings of a rat, the substance of which we give 
below. He first attracted notice by diving through the 
wall paper with which an opening had been covered. A 
trap was set at night to capture him. It was of the kind 
in which a stout wire moved by a spring, flies down upon 
the animal and drives him upon sharp spikes. It was 
carefully baited with a kernel of corn, so that a slight 
touch would spring it. The rat, however, succeeded in 
removing the corn, leaving the spring undisturbed. The 
next night several kernels were strung upon strong linen 
twine, and tied to the catch. In the morning, the string 
was cut, the corn gone, and the rat too. A piece of cat- 
gut was substituted for the string, but with the same re- 
sult. Then a bit of copper wire was used, and the shrewd 
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story to illustrate my mean 
ing.” Harry brightened up. 
‘* Not long since,” continued 
his father, “a gentleman 
bought a book, feeling sure 
it would be both interesting 
and useful to his son and 
il ti li | | Mii\| daughter at home.”—Harry 
Hi WMMN)| moved a little uneasily on 
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his seat.—“ Carrying it home 
he presented it to them with 
the remark, ‘Read this my 
children, and give me your 
opinion of it.’ ‘O yes father, 
thank you,’ they both ex- 
claimed, ‘We shall surely 
be delighted with it.’ And so 
they were. Now the young 
lady was passionately fond 
of reading; it was therefore 
but a pleasure to her to sit 
down and read the book be- 
fore she slept, and she gave 
her father her opinion of the 
work next morning in glow- 
ing terms” Harry glanced 
at his sister and laughed. 
“ The son, on the other hand, 
though always pleased to 
listen to reading,was seldom 
ready to take a book and 
master its contents for him- 
self. Isuspect he was natur- 
ally a little indolent. But 
now he said to himself ‘my 
father has kindly given me 
this nice book, and wishes 
ime to read it, and I will—I 
am determined I will’ A 
duty attempted in earnest, 
brings its sure reward, and 
this boy, although he fell 
asleep over the first chapter 
once or twice, soon became 
interested, and actually fin- 
ished the book in a week, 
well pleased with his suc- 
\) cess. Now my son,” contin 
' ned Mr. Nash, ‘‘ wherein 
lies the greater virtue, in the 
act of the young lady, who 
\j swallowed the interesting 
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old fellow wouldn’t meddle with it at all. Finally the 
trap was baited with a kernel of corn, and a shingle laid 
with one end resting on the catch,so that the rat must step 
upon it to reach the bait, which would let the spring go. 
This proved too much for his cunning, and the next 
morning he was found caught by the neck, having paid 
the penalty of his numerous offences."—There are other 
recorded instances of intelligence and cunning on the 
part of rats that would almost seem to indicate the pos- 
session of reasoning powers. Our young friends will 
find both interest and instruction in studying the acts and 
habits, not only of rats but of many other familiar animals, 





Miarry’s Most Successful Effort. 


Contributed tothe American Agriculturist by Lizzie 
Nevins: All through one fine October day, Harry Nash 
had followed the plow up the lot, and down the lot, be- 
hind the old farm horses, and now as the sun was setting 
he was getting so foot-sore and weary that several times 
he nearly fell asleep in his monotonous walk. “ There 
goes the horn at last,” he exclaimed, as the welcome 
sound broke the stillness. Harry did not wait to listen to 
its echoes, but quickly “turning out” he soon presented 
himself at the supper table, looking tired, it is true, but 
with a cheerful face, made more bright and shining from 
an intimate acquaintance with soap and water, and a 
coarse towel. “You have got over quite a large strip 
to-day, my son,” said Mr. N. kindly, as he helped Harry 
to the plain but wholesome fare with which the table was 
spread. The boy looked pleased with this commendation, 
but said ingenuously, “ I’m afraid I haven’t accomplished 
much for the last hour or two; I was so tired I could 
scarcely walk.” ‘On the contrary,” said his father, *‘ I 
think you acccomplished more in the last two hours, than 
during all the rest of the day.” Harry opened his eyes 
in astonishment, as he called to mind the straight, neat 
furrows of which he was so justly proud in the early 
morning hours, and contrasted them silently with the 
shallow and uneven track he was leaving behind him 
when called to supper. Mr. Nash enjoyed his son’s per- 
plexity for a while and then said, ‘I will tell you a short 








volume at one sitting, or in 
that of the boy who conquer- 
ed his natural indolence, and laboriously mastered the 
book recommended by his father?” It was amusing 
to witness the various changes which passed rapidly 
over Harry’s face during this recital. At the closing 
question, he looked up quickly and exclaimed “TI haven’t 
read the book yet.” “O!”’ said Mr. Nash, ‘ Wife, 
where is the milk pail?” and rising he took the pail 
from that lady’s hands, and went to milk the cows. 





Look Out for the Weak Point. 


The old fable of Achilles should be remembered by 
every boy and girl of whatever age. The ancients said 
that when he was a babe, his mother held him by one 
heel and plunged him into the river Styx, which made 
him invulnerable, except the small place on his heel 
which her hand kept from being wet. He became anoted 
warrior, and as no weapon could wound his body, he 
made great havoc among his enemies ; no one could stand 
before him. But at last one of his foes finding out his 
weak point, shot him in the heel with a poisoned arrow, 
which caused his death. If Achilles had properly 
guarded his heel, he might have escaped such a fate. 
Every person has some weak point, very few have only 
one. Here are two illustrations. Thomas is a cheerful, 
sprightly, wide-awake boy, ready for any kind of work 
or play, a favorite with all his companions; but he is 
fond of change. He does not stick to a thing until it is 
finished. Heis ready torun after every novelty. This 
is his weak point which will prevent him from ever hav- 
ing much success in life. Susan is very pretty, very 
pleasant, neat as a pink, and a great help to her mother ; 
yet she has a very weak place in her character. She is 
vain; she loves to display her good looks and accom- 
plishments, and is always seeking a compliment. She 
is fond of showy dress and jewelry, and of whatever will 
attract attention to herself. This feeling may prove her 
ruin ; thousands have lost honor and happiness by such 
a weakness. What is your weak point? Impatience ? 
Angry passion? Indolence? Exaggeration?  Stub- 
borness? Negligence? Whatever it may be, give it 
especial attention at once and try to correct the failing. 
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(= For other “Business Notices” see last page (136). 
(Business notices $1 25 per agate line of space.) 


FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS, 
AND DEALERS IN 


GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 
38 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 


ARE 


S. GOVERNMENT AGENTS, 
FOR THE SALE OF TRE 


Popular 7-30 Loan. 


Under the recent arrangement of the Treasury Depart- 
ment with Mr. JAY COOKE, General 
Subscription Agent. 

Checks and Drafis on New York, Legal Tender 
Notes and National Bank Notes may be remitted in 
payment. We also receive all Legal Tender Five Per 
Cent. Notes, and allow the accrued interest to date of 

subscription, 

The 7-30 Notes will be forwarded by Express, free of 
charge, to all points reached by the Express Companies, 


Orders may be forwarded to us direct, or through your 
nearest Bank or Banker. 


Persons visiting the city will find a’ full assortment of 
the Notes on hand at our Office for immediate delivery. 


Orders by mail should be accompanied with the address 
in full to which the Notes are to be forwarded. 


We also keep on hand, and buy and sell at market 
rates, all kinds of 


UNITED STATES SECURITIES. 


Accounts of Banks, Bankers, and individuals received 
on favorable terms. 


FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS, 
38 Wall Street, New York. 


G. S. ROBBINS & SON, 
BANKERS, 


54 William Street, Corner Pine, 
NEW YORK. 
DEALERS IN 
Government Securities 
OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


Uw. 





New 7-30 LOAN for immediate delivery in sums 
to suit, in denominations of $50, $100, $500, $1,000 and 
$5,000, bearing date August 15, 1864. 

Banks and Bankers supplied at usual discount. 

U. S, Certificates of Indebtedness Bought and Sold. 

Stocks purchased and sold at Board of Brokers. . 

Business paper discounted as usual. 


THE NEW YORK WEEKLY HERALD 
ONLY TWO DOLLARS FOR ONE YEAR. 





Three Copies for one year.......-.seccccecces $5 
Five copies for one year......... ese aeawe covee 8 
Ten copies for one year............ evececccee 15 


Any larger number addressed to names of subscribers 
$1 50 each. An extra copy will be sent to every Club of 
ten. Twenty copies, toone address, one year, $25, and 
any larger number at same price. These rates make it 
the cheapest publication in the United States. 

All who are in want of a Cheap Family Paper, the 
contents of which embrace everything that man, woman, 
or child desire to read, will subscribe for this publication, 


Address 


WEEKLY HERALD, 
New York City, 





THE NINTH NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000, PAID IN, 


FISCAL AGENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 
AND SPECIAL AGENT FOR JAY COOKE, SUBSCRIP- 
TION AGENT, 


Will Deliver 7-30 Notes, Free of charge, 
by Express, in all parts of the country, and receive in 
payment Checks on New York, Philadelphia, and Boston, 
Current Bills, and all five per cent. interest Notes, with 
interest to date of subscription. Orders sent by mail 
will be promptly filled. 

This Bank receives the accounts of Banks and Bank- 
ers on favorable terms: also of individuals keeping 
New York accounts. 

J. T. HILL, Cashier. 


Fourteenth Annual Report 


OF THE 


MANHATTAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Nos. 156 and 158 Broadway, 


J. U. ORVIS, President. 








NEW YORK, 
JANUARY 1, 1865. 

Net Assets, January 1, 1864....... ooeececcee $1,478,968 59 
Receipts during the year.......scseccossseee 973,534 02 

$2,452,502 61 
Disbursements...ccssseseccsccccecsccsseceee 461,277 38 

$1,991,225 23 
POMEE ais 6 cecces cosaases acecesseesctecsocssieljaue ae 


Life policies are issued, payable in annual, or in one, 
five, or ten annual installments; also non-forfeiture en- 
dowment policies, payable in ten annual payments, 
which are paid at death, or on arriving at any particular 
age. Life insurance as an investment has no superior, 
as it has saved millions of dollars to the insured, and 
thousands of families from ruin. Dividends are paid to 
policy holders, thus enabling them to contiuue their 
policies, if otherwise unable to do so. 

HENRY STOKES, President. 

Cc. Y. WEMPLE, Secretary. 

J. 8. HALSEY, Assistant Secretary. 

S. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 

ABRAM DU BOIS, M. D., Medical Examiner. 


WHO ARE THEY ? 
Our Peace Makers 


is the title of our last new colored Chart, size 28x38 
inches, giving five heads, life size, of 


Grant, Sherman, Farragut, Sheridan and 
Thomas, engraved from the most recent Photographs, 
with a brilliant Head Piece, showing the capture of Fort 
Fisher, and numerous elegant ornamentations. A sam- 
ple sheet sent post-paid on receipt of 50 cents. 

We assure those who can sell anything, that they can 
make large wages by selling this and our other works. 
Such should send for our new Price List and Circulars 
of new Maps, Charts and Prints. 

H. H. LLOYD & CO., 
21 John-street, New York. 








We call the attention of Traveling Agents to 
our large assortment of new and popular 
Maps and Religious Charts. 
“The American Continent,” large Map showing the 
whole United States and adjacent Territories. Drawn 
by Col. Rosa, 60cts. ‘The last Ditch of Rebeldom,” 
25 cts. ‘‘Mapof Ireland,” 35 cts. ‘Incidents in the 
Life of Christ,” 30 cts. ‘The Holy Family,” 30 cts. 
“The Sacred Heart of Mary,” 40 cts. “The Sacred 
Heart of Christ,” 40 cts. ‘The last Supper of our 


Lord,” 40 cts., etc., etc. Write for Catalogue. 
SHAS. LUBRECHT & CO., 
Publishers of Popular Maps and Charts, 
- 12 Frankfort street, New York. 





664 Slight Cold,» Coughs, Few are aware 
of the importance of checking a cough or “SLIGHT 
coLp” in its first stage; that which, in the beginning, 
would yield to a mild remedy, if neglected, soon 
attacks the lungs. “ Brown’s Bronchial Troches,” give 
sure and almost immediate relief. 

}WgME- DEMOREST’S IMPERIAL DRESS ELE. 

VATOR.—To raise the dress in graceful folds, 
and let it down at will. Price 75 cents. No, 478 Broad- 
way. . Sent by mail on receipt of price. 








FOR THE VINEYARD, ORCHARD, GARDEN, 
GRAPERY AND ORNAMENTAL GROUNDS. 
TWENTIETH ANNUAL VOLUME OF 
THE HORTICULTURIST, 1866. 
Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per Annum, 

Two specimen numbers sent for Twenty-five Cents. 
Vols. 1862, 1863, 1864 bound and post-paid, and Nos. 1865, 
Eight Dollars. 

1,700 royal octavo pages. 600 engravings. 
Woodward’s Country Homes, 
Showing Designs and Plans for Houses of moderate 
cost, with Stables and Outbuildings, and manner of con- 
structing Balloon frames. 12mo., cloth ; 166 pages; 122 
engravings. Price $1 50, post-pelt. 

GEO, E. & F. W. WOODWARD, 
Publishers, 37 Park Row, New York. 


Lung, Female and Chronic Diseases. 

Drs. 8. 8S. & S. E. STRONG, graduates of the New 
York Medical University, and Proprietors of the Reme- 
dial Institute, Saratoga Springs, N. Y., give special at- 
tention to the above diseases. In addition to the Medical 
and Surgical agencies, they employ Gymnastics and all 
kinds of Baths. They refer for evidence of skill and re 
liability to 
E. Nott, D. D., L. L. D., President Union College. 
M. Simpson, D. D., Bishop M. E. Church, Philadelphia. 
Rev. J. M. Sherwood, Ed. Presbyterian Quart’ly Review. 
J. M. Ray, State Bank, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Prof. H. M. Seely, Middlebury, Vt. 
Hon. J. B. McKean, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 

For full information, send for a Circular. 


RIP! RIP! RIP! RIP! 


THE PATENT SEWING RIPPER has proved one 
of the most acceptable new inventions. It takes out a 
seam more rapidly and safely than knife or scissors, 
being used for that only, is always in order; is small and 
neat ; an indispensable for the work basket and especially 
where a sewing machine is used. 

Price 50 cents. Sent post-paid by mail. Liberal dis- 
count to dealers. Agents wanted everywhere. Address 

H. LEE, Fulton street, New York City. 


The Celebrated Craig Microscope 
Is mailed, prepaid, for $2 50, or with 24 beautiful mount- 
ed objects for $550. Also the Novetty Microscopg; 
for examining Insects, Flowers, Seed, Bank-Bills, Linen, 
etc., is mailed for $2, or, with 12 objects, $3 50, 3 
HENRY CRAIG, 180 Centre street, New York. 


Economical Housekeepers Use 

Pyle’s Saleratus. Pyle’s Cream Tartar, 
Pyle’s Baking Soda. Pyle’s 0. K. Soap. 
Pyle’s Blueing Powder. Pyle’s Stove Pol- 
ish. Articles designed for all who want the best goods, 
full weight. Sold by best Grocers every where. Each 
package bears the name of JAMES PYLE, Manufac- 
turer, New-York. 


VINELAND 


F4R™" AND FRUIT LANDS, in a 

mild and healthful climate. Thirty miles south of Phila. 

-delphia by Railroad, in New Jersey, on the same line of lat- 
itude as Baltimore, Md. 

The soil is rich and productive, varying from a clay toa 
sandy loam, suitable for Wheat, Grass, Corn, Tobacco, Fruits 
and Vegetables. This isa great fruit country. Five hun- 
dred Vineyards and Orchards have been planted out by ex- 
perienced fruit growers, Grapes, Peaches, Pears, &c., produce 
immense profits. Vineland is already one of the most beau- 
tiful places in the United States. The entire territory, con 
sisting of forty-five square miles of land, is laid out upon a 
general system of improvements. The land is only sold to 
actual settlers with provision for public adornment. The 
place on account of its great beauty as well as other advan- 
tages has become the resort of people of taste. It has in- 
creased five thousand people within the past three years. 
Churches, Stores, Schools, Acadamies, Societies of Art and 
Learning, and other elements of refinement and culture have 
been introduced, Hundreds of people are constantly set- 
tling. Several hundred houses are being constructed, and 
it is estimated that five hundred will be built during thesum- 
mer. Price of Farm land, twenty acre lots and upward, $25 
per acre. Five and ten acre and Village lots for sale. 

Fruits and Vegetables ripen earlier in this district than in 
any other locality north of Nerfolk, Va. Improved places 
for sale, 

Openings for all kinds of business, Lumber Yards, Mana: 
factories, Foundries, Stores, and the like, 

For persons who desire mild winters, a healthful climate, 
and a good soil, in a country beautifully improved, abound- 
ing in fruits and possessing all other social privileges, in the 
heart of civilization, it is worthy of a visit. 

Letters answered and the Vineland Rural, a paper giving 
full information, and containing Reports of Solon Robinson, 
sent to applicants, 

Address CHAS. K. LANDIS, Vineland P, O., Landis 
Township, New Jersey. 

From Report of Solon Robinson, Agricultural Editor 
of The Tribune: It is one of the most extensive fertile 
tracts, in an almost level position and suitable condi- 
tion for pleasant farming that we know of this side of. 
the Western Prairies, 
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A Novel Enterprise. 


Upon the line of the Cape May Railroad one of the 
largest enterprises of this most active period is thus re- 
ferred ina new work—* How to Get a Farm and Where 
to Find One,” by the author of “Ten Acres Enough.” 

As it has uniformly been in the West, on the opening 
of a new railroad, so it was in New Jersey on the open- 
ing of that from Camden to Atlantic City. Enterprising 

men were drawn to the region thus inviting speculation, 
investment and improvement. They brought capital, 
skill and energy, and quickly made an impression. Among 
the earliest and most thorough going of these was Mr. 
Cuan.es K. Lanopis, of Lancaster, Pennsylvania. This 
gentleman was impressed with the great value and avail- 
ability of organized colonization. He secured five thous- 
and acres on the railroad at Hammonton, and in 1858 his 
colony was fairly under way. His ideas with respect to 
colonization appear to have outstripped all others for 
comprehensiveness, whilst his plans were definite, prac- 
tical and liberal. He sold to none but actual settlers, 
telling the mere speculators to go elsewhere, and gave 
special encouragement to fruit growing. He introduced 
the New England School system, and kept out the sale 
of liquor. 

He laid out streets and roads, and in other ways ex- 
pended money liberally in promoting the welfare of the 
settlers. These were of the best class, principally from 
New-England ; intelligent, tastefal and industrious, 
Home manufactures of various kinds were introduced, 
churches and school-houses were built, good crops were 
yielded to the farmer, and a general prosperity prevailed 
which astonished ail who witnessed it. The settlement 
speedily numbered two thousand persons, who now pro- 
duce more food than they need, and ship large quantities 
to New-York and Philadelphia. ; 

The experience acquired in settling Hammonton en- 
larged the views of Mr. Lanpis, showed him his omis- 
sions and mistakes, and gave him ideas which he consid- 
ered so valuable that he determined to carry them out 
on a wider field. Accordingly, in 1861 he secured 25.000 
acres in one body in Cumberland county, all in the same 
wild and uncultivated condition. This tract of waste 
land lay on the then newly opened railroad from Camden 
to Cape May, passing through Milville and Glassboro’. 
It covered an area of forty-five square miles, with the 
railroad passing through it, and was within thirty-five 
miles of Philadelphia. This settlement he named 

VINELAND. 

In this great undertaking his plan was to establish a 
perfect, regular and comprehensive system of public im- 
provement, for the benefit of the community to be there 
located ; to found a town in connection with and as an 
adjunct to an agricultural settlement ; to develop therein 
a system of home manufactures and industry ; to promote 
religion, morals and a high standard of education, and to 
provide homes for intelligent and worthy families who 
might be seeking them. 

It was a gigantic project, such asno other individual 
in this country had ever undertaken to carry out. It re- 
quired experience, incessant personal attention, great 
administrative and engineering ability and the expendj- 
ture of a large capital. There have been owners of 
tracts as large, but none who undertook to transform them 
from a desolation into a populous community. The lay 
of this land was such as to admit of its being plotted out 
as the owner desired. There were no rocks to blast, no 
mountains to remove, no unwholesome swamps to drain 
or to fil up. He began the enterprise amid the gloom 
which overspread the public mind immediately after the 
outbreak of the slaveholders’ Rebellion. His friends 
predicted difficulties and discouragements, while all ad- 
vised him to wait before commencing such an undertak- 
ing. 

But his confidence was not to be shaken; he knew 
that the very convulsion against which his friends were 
warning him, was one of those which, of all others, in- 
duce men to look for pecuniary safety by purchasing 
land. 

In August, 1861, Mr. Lannis went upon his new pur- 
chase with a surveyor, for the purpose of locating the 
first street that was to cross the railroad, since called 
Landis Avenue. As there was no carriage road either to 
or through the woods, they traversed the narrow cow- 
paths afoot until they reached the spot where the sur- 
veyor was to plant his first stake. A profound stillness 
reigned around them ; nothing could be heard beyond the 
rustling of the leaves; there was not a house within 
several miles. While the surveyor was planting his 
stakes, an old dweller among the pines and scrub oaks 
of that region came up tothem, looked at the instruments, 
and inquired of Mr. Lanpis what they were doing. He re- 

plied that they were locating an avenue a hundred feet 
wide for a new town, and that within two years he would 
see the spot they then stood on, surrounded with build- 
ings for miles, with farms and orchards where now the 


The man turned away incredulous, and pitying the in- 
fatuation of the projector. No wonder; he had lived 
seventy years in that particular locality as a wood-chop- 
per, had never been to Philadelphia, did not know how a 
city looked, and considered the idea of building one in that 
wilderness as the dream of a lunatic. But the town was 
laid out, with many five and ten acre lots, and many 
farms. Miles of spacious streets and roads were open- 
ed, public squares and a park. Every purchaser was re- 
quired to plant the front of his property with shade trees, 
to build a house within a year, at a certain distance from 
the roadside, and affording room in front for shrubbery 
and flowers. Unity of plan was thus secured, insuring 
the utmost neatness and the highest embellishment. It 
was to be, in fact, a vast assemblage of beautiful cottage 
residences. 

Mr. Lanopis has already, at his own expense, opened 
nearly eighty miles of streets and roads, building bridges 
wherever needed, cleared out acres of stumps and rub- 
bish, established the grade, and on many other improve- 
ments expended thousands of dollars in making his great 
enterprise acceptable to the numerous families who have 
located on his property. 

I visited this remarkable spot in the summer of 1864, to 
examine its condition and surroundings. I had known 
and passed over the spot years before, when it was a 
perfect solitude, with neither hut nor clearing. It would 
be impossible within these limits to specify the marvelous 
changes that had been made. The forest had disappear- 
ed, and in its place was to be seen a settlement contain- 
ing some six hundred and fifty houses and four thousand 
inhabitants. There was a rapidly growing town, having 
churches, schools, stores, mills, and other conveniences. 
Iconversed with numerous settlers as to whence they 
came, and how they fared in their new location. Asa 
body they belong to the better class of citizens, are edu- 
cated, intelligent, moral and enterprising. The drones 
which infest other communities are never found in hives 
like this. Great numbers of them are from New-Eng- 
land, while the neighboring States and even the West 
are largely represented in this common centre. Many 
have built costly and elegant houses. Many are profes- 
sional fruit-growers and gardeners. Those who buy 
farms are practical farmers. There are wealthy families 
in Vineland who remain there because of the mildness 
of the climate and healthfulness of the place. Taken 
altogether the settlement has an old and cultivated look 
already. 

The soil of this great tract varies from a sandy to clay 
loam, is retentive of manures and abundantly produc- 
tive. It produces from 100 to 250 bushels of potatoes per 
acre; 15 to 25 of wheat, though the premium crop for 
wheat in Cumberland county, in 1855, was 44 bushels per 
acre. Of shelled corn, 50 to 75 bushels is the ordinary 
crop, and two tons of grass. 

Fruit trees and vines bear abundantly. I saw new 
peach orchards of thrifty growth, some trees showing 
fruit,and grape vines giving promise of abundant crops. 
The winters are so mild as to allow of out-of-door work 
nearly all through them. Mr. Lannis told me that for 
seven years he had not known the ploughing to be inter- 
rupted by reason of frost, for five days in any one winter. 
All kinds of fruit are cultivated, the five and ten acre 
lots being mostly devoted to the smaller descriptions. 
All such are planted so that the picking will come in suc- 
cession; thus, strawberries, raspberries, blackberries, 
peaches, grapes, apples, etc. 

In driving many miles over Vineland, I entered into 
conversation with numerous settlers at work by the road- 
side. Most of these happened to be farmers from the 
West, New-England, and Western New-York.. All were 
busy on their growing crops, sometimes in groups of two 
or three, in the cornfield. Notone of them but expressed 
his preference for his new location over the bleak ciimate 
he had left. I saw but one desirous of selling and re- 
moving, and but one house having on it a handbill as 
being in market. Most of these farms were just carved 
out of the woods, showing piles of roots that had been 
grabbed up. They are, of course, rough looking, like all 
new clearings ina new country; but the hand of industry 
was rapidly taming their wildness, and bringing them in- 

to prime condition. The general testimony was, that 
one day’s labor on this soil would accomplish twice as 

much work as if expended on the heavy or strong soil 

from which they had migrated. 

Such was the condition of the farms bought within six 

months or a year. Those which had been taken up by 
the first settlers, those of two and a half years ago, pre- 

sented a very different appearance. The genial and 

tractable soil had enabled their owners to work a great 

transformation, even in that brief period. From most of 

these the stumps had disappeared. Great fields of grain 

were whitening to the harvest ; many acres of peach and 

apple orchards were to be seen, the former promising to 

yield acrop the eoming season. Gardens were full of 

fine vegetables. The front upon the road had been 

trimmed up and seeded to grass, while shrubbery and 


Of the thirty-acre farm of Mr. Wi1Lu1am O. H. Guynnetn 
a brief notice may serve as an illustration. This gentleman 
is from Boston, and was among the earliest of the settlers. 
He bought thirty acres, then utterly wild, now completely 
tamed. His dwelling house is so beautiful a structure as 
to command admiration anywhere. He has planted or 
chards, now growing finely, and has acres of excellent 
wheat. His large corn field showed as fine a growth as 
farmer could desire, and so also did hisclover crop. I 
walked over his ample garden, vineyard, and fruit 
grounds. Every kind of ordinary garden truck was. 
growing with a luxuriance altogether unexpected, and 
fully equal to the average of that on lands that sell read- 
ily at seven times the cost of his. 

Several hundred grape vines, Concord, Isabella, and 
Catawba, two years planted, showed such an excess of 
fruit as to compel Mr. GuynneTa to remove at least half. 
In no section of New-Jersey have I seen the grape vine 
grow so rampantly as in this ground. Cherry trees, 
pears, and other fruits flourished equally well. It was 
the same with strawberries, gooseberries, and blackber~ 
ries. This ground had not received a particle of ma- 
nure. What it now fs, affords a practical illustration of the 
real value of this section of New-Jersey. Three years 
ago a forest, now the productive and really elegant home 
of an intelligent and accomplished family. 

On reaching the extreme boundary of the Vineland 
tract, I called on Mr. Ropert G. Branpziry, who has 
here cultivated a farm of ninety acres during the last 
eleven years. This length of tillage I judged likely to 
show what was the real stamina of this soil, whether it 
had any enduring heart in it, or whether it would speed- 
ily run down to barrenness. 

As Mr. Branpriry’s land was of even lighter character 
than that of Vineland, its behavior under long cropping 
would afford a favorable test for the whole neighbor- 
hood. He gave me, without reserve, all the particulars 
of a truly remarkable history, with permission to use 
them. Eleven years ago this farm was covered with 
forest. The owner offered it to Mr. BranprtrF for four 
hundred dollars for the ninety acres, and an ample time 
for payment, and being a storekeeper, a few miles off, 
added the important help of a credit on his books for sup 
plies for family use, and materials for building to the 
amount of six hundred dollars. At this time Mr. Brayp- 
RIFF was not possessed of a dollar, but he went to work, 
cleared up his land little by little, a few acres yearly, and 
thus conquered all difficulties, until now he has sixty 
acres in cultivation, from which his receipts in 1863 were 
two thousand dollars. 

His family consists of six persons, who have lived well 
during this time. His fences and buildings cost him some 
$1600. He keeps four cows, pigs, and one horse, by 
which all the work onthe easily tilled soil of the farm is 
done. He hires but one man, except in busy times. For 
the wants of his family, and the prosecution of other im- 
provements, his annual outlay is $1,000. 

Mr. BranpRiFF showed me his account-book for the 
eleven years he had been at work, in which all his re- 
ceipts and expenditures were clearly entered, with the 
balance accurately struck at each year’s end. His farm 
is now worth $6,000, and he has abundant property out- 
side of itto represent any debt he owes. His residence 
here has not been the humdrum existence of a mere 
sandpiper or woodchuck. He is a keen sportsman with 
line and gun. At the proper season, he plunges into the 
forest that covers much of this section of New-Jersey, 
camps out at night as naturally as an Indian, considers 
sleep of no consequence when compared with a coon 
hunt, and is a dead shot at any unlucky deer that crosses 
his path. The huge antlers hanging up in his shed afford 
evidence of his skill with the rifle. At other times, he 
visits the neighboring waters of Delaware Bay, where 
squadrons of wild ducks make genereus contributions to 
his fondness for the gun. 

Mr. BranpriFF sells his crops at Milville, two miles 
from his farm. -His wheat crop has been twenty bushels 
per acre, seventy-five of shelled corn, two hundred of 
round potatoes, one hundred of sweet, five hundred and 
sixty of carrots, six hundred and twenty of turnips, while 
his cabbages pay one hundred dollars per acre, and of 
grass the yield is two to three tons. For manure, his 
main dependence is on the home product, sometimes 
using the fertilizers. The particulars of his experience 
have been thus recited as affording unanswerable evl: 
dence of the character of nearly all the land in this here- 
tofore neglected region of New-Jersey. Much of it is 
superior to this particular farm. 

The visitor to Vineland cannot fail to notice the absence 
of fences, even in a ride of fifty miles. No farms have 
been fenced in, and not a dozen town lots, It had been 

calculated that five million dollars would be required to 

do the fencing of the whole tract. To save the settle- 

ment from this useless tax, Mr. Lanpis invoked the ald 

of the Legislature. A new township was erected bearing 

his name, in which the running at large of cattle and 

swine was prohibited, thus each settler fences in his own 
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vicious road thieves of his neighbors. No other town- 

ship in New-Jersey is found with a similar regulation. 

Another peculiarity will be noticed, the total absence 
of grog-shops, with gangs of loafers congregated about 
their doors. The law erecting Landis township gave to 
the people the power of saying whether rum should be 
sold or not. So far, they have rigidly refused to have it 
among them, and the character of the settlers coming in 
will guarantee exclusion in future. The fine hotel which 
accommodates strangers, has been at no expense for 
either bar or toddy-stick. These two enactments were 
portions of Mr. Lanpis’ original plan, and afford satis- 
factory evidence of the scund morals and practical good 
sense which he has brought to bear in carrying it out. 

No one can spend a day at this place without being 
strongly impressed in its favor, nor converse with its 
proprietor without being struck with his remarkable ex- 
ecutive capacity. His whole enterprise of settling a 
tract of forty-five square miies of wild land has been 
conceived and carried out on the most comprehensive 
scale. It is now successfully established on what was 
three years ago a perfect solitude, by the energy of a 
single capacious mind. I have seen much of the process 
of making new settlements on the waste places of the 
earth, but no instance of methodical planning, of far-see- 
tng judgment, of just caiculation, of greater ends froma 
great beginning, than is here exhibited. The original 
plan, as it was transferred from the projector’s mind to 
paper, can now be seen unfolded in all its symmetrical 
vastness, Even the details are everywhere visible, all of 
them in harmony with the whole. 

That these results have been actually realized, is shown 
by the rapid and astonishing success of the settlement, 
Families are daily coming in from a distance, and select- 
Ing homes wherever they think best. As at the begin- 
ning, the proprietor continues to convey these locations 
at low prices and on liberal credit. Mere idle specula- 
tors, the men who buy but do not improve, were not 
wanted, and have been kept out, Many purchasers, be- 
ing well supplied with means, paid cash for what they 
bought; but to many worthy families the credit given has 
proved extremely useful. 

The railroad from Camden through Milville and Glass- 
poro’, to Cape May, renders the spot accessible to all. 

Vineland is probably increasing as rapidly as any new 
town in the West. In March last lots were selling so 
capidly as to insure the erection of forty new houses 
every month, or four hundred and eighty per annum, No 
such annual growth as this was realized by W11.L1aM 
Penn in the early history of Philadelphia. These new 
buildings are not ephemeral structures, mere shanties to 
keep off sun and rain, such as one connects with the idea 
of a new settlement, but substantial and durable houses, 
Some of them are truly elegant, such only as would be 
built by men possessing means and taste. When the 
whole tract has been disposed of, the population of Vine- 
land will be 15,000. Now, the population of the entire 
county of Cumberland, in 1860, was only 22,605, so that in 
a few years more it will have been nearly doubled by the 
energy and enterprise of a single individual. 

Whichever way you turn, progress and improvement 
of some kind are visible. Here a new house is going up, 
there a new farm is being cleared, The settlement must 
become in the end an immense fruit garden. Its pro- 
ducts reach the two great cities, over cheap and rapid 
railroads, and command cash at generous prices. Its 
history shows the great public benefit that can be realized 
from the ownership of a vast tract by one man, when the 
man uses it and handles it as this tract has been managed. 
Such wholesale colonization may have been attempted 
by others, out it has nowhere been so successful as here. 

No ducal owner of hereditary acres, either in England 
or on the Continent, with an annual income greater than 
the value of the fee of all Vineland, has ever undertaken 


a similar scheme of colonization. Such men devote their 
enormous wealth to acquiring more land, not to sharing 
their acquisitions with their less fortunate neighbors. 

Instead of clearing forests and letting in population to 
improve and beautify, and acquire permanent and happy 
homes, they plant the already cleared ground with trees, 
and shut population out, increasing the difficulty of the 
masses for acquiring even the smallest freehold, 


It has been left to a single American citizen to set before 
all others thus extensively endowed with land, an ex- 
ample which will add more largely to the sum of human 
happiness, the oftener it may be imitated, 


As may be supposed, such a transformation as Mr. 
Lanpis has thus effected has powerfully affected the con- 
dition and value of thousands of acres within miles 
around Vineland. Prices have risen, settlers are coming 
in from abroad, and the area of the E pmy body of waste 
land is annually becoming lessened by the creation of 
new farms. The cloud of prejudice which overhung 
this portion of New-Jersey has been effectually dis- 
persed. Railroads have made it as accessible as any 
other region, Within two hours’ ride of it there is a 


population of a million of consumers, whose consum 

tion of its products must annually increase. Within 
such an atmosphere, these lands, which now sell at from 
$20 to $30 per acre, must rapidly rise in value until they 
reach the prices commanded north of Camden, where 
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Adbertisements, 


Oe eee 
TERMS— (cash before insertion) : 
Qne Dollar per line, (14 lines in an inch), for each insertion, 
One half column (74 lines), $65 each insertion. 
One whole column (148 lines), $120 each insertion. 
Business Notices, One Dollar and a Quarter per line, 
Advertisements, to be sure of insertion, must be re- 
ceived BEFORE the 10th of the preceding month. 


Seeds that can be De- 
pended upen. 


Lovers of Flowers, Lovers of Vegetables, 
and all who are interested in the culture of the Farm 
or Garden, in want of RELIABLE SEEDS, will 
please refer to the advertisements of B. K. BLISS, in the 
March No, of the Agriculturist, where may be found a 
PRICE LIST of many of the most desirable varieties of 


Vegetable and Flower Seeds. 
Fora more extended list send for 


B. K. BLISS’ 


Seed Catalogue and 
Guide to the Flower and Kitchen Garden. 


The Eleventh Edition, enlarged and improved, just 
published, containing One Hundred Pages of closely 
printed matter, with many beautifal illustrations, 
anda descriptive list of upward of Two Thousand 
varieties of Flower and Vegetable Sceds, in- 
cluding many charming novelties, now offered for 
the first time in this country, with explicit directions for 
their culture. Also a list of upwards of 

One Hundred varieties of French Hybrid 
Gladiolus, and other Summer Flowering Bulbs— 
to which is added a list of a few of the choicest varieties of 
Grapes, Strawberries, Raspberries, and other 
Small Fruits, Bedding Plants, etc., etc. culti- 
vated at his gardens; with much other usefal information 
upon the subject of gardening generally, which will be found 
useful to the experienced amateur, as well as those about to 
commence the delightful occupation of gardening. In con- 
sequence of the very great advance in the cost of paper, 
printing, &c., we cannot afford it gratuitously, (as we 
have heretofore done) excepting to our regular customers, 

A copy will be mailed, post-paid, to all applicants enclos- 
ing 2% cents. Address 

B. K. BLISS, Springfield, Mass. 


Connecticut Seed Leaf Tobacco Seed. 


Be sure and Buy the Best. 


A superior lot raised exprenty for the su»scriber by one 
of the most successful cultivators in the Valley of the Con- 
necticut.—Packets with /uil directions for culture, curing, 

possine, c., will be mailed to all applicants at the fol- 
ow 

$5. 











ing rates: lounce, 50 cents; 4 ounces, $1.50; 1 pound, 
Address B. K. BLISS, Springfield, Mass. 


Chicory Seed. 


The Great Substitute for Coffee. 


A supply of the nee article just received from Ger- 
many by the Subscriber, and will be sent by mail to any ad- 
dress upon roomet of prices affixed. Packets containing 
1 ounce, 20 cts.; 8 ounces, 80 cents ; 1 pound, $1 50. Direc- 
tions for culture and curing pcoompes 

Address B. K. BLIS: 





each package. 
s Springfield’ Mass. 


THE VENEER FRUIT BASKET. 


BEECHER’S PATENT May Sist, 1864. 

All Frnit Growers and Dealers who have small fruits that 
they wish to put into market economically, and in the best 
condition, and most saleable manner,should use the cele- 
brated VENEER FRUIT BASKET. For cut and descrip- 
tion of see February numbers of Ameri- 
can Agriculturist, Circulars of Basket and Crates sent on 
application to us, A. & SONS, 
estville, Conn, 








HOICE ASTER PLANTS by mail in May and 
June. Twenty-six (26) plants from choicest imported 
seeds t-pald, $1.00. Every ws has been transplanted 
and will bear removal well. Orders solicited early. “ Mr. 
T. is justly celebrated for the excellent plants he furnishes.” 
Greenfield paper. JOSHUA THORNILEY, Greenfield, Mass, 


Imported Nursery Stocks. 


Just received per Steamer, in prime condition, to be sold 
by the package only, and for cash.—. a few boxes 
L’'Homme Lefort Mastic, for Cold grafting. 

For a list of i a a and prices, Address 


OUX, 86 Cedar-st., New York City. 
Seeds. Seeds. Seeds. 
Fresh and reliable— 


At GRIFFING BROTHER & CO., 
58 & 60 Courtlandt-st., New-York. 











EEDS BY MAIL, PRE-PAID.—AIl the most 

profitable and successful sorts of ONIONS, BEET, CaB- 
BAGE, MELONS, SQuasH, TURNIP, and other seeds; at lowest 
rates, B, M. WATSON, Plymouth, Mass. 


Peach Trees. Sweet Potato Seed. 
Sweet Potato Plants, and other Hot-Bed Plants. 
I. J. SIMONSON, at GRIFFING BROT & Co,, 
Seed Warehouse, 60 Courtland-st., New York, 
Gren Honses for sale in » good location with no competi- 
on, £.ADAMSpLogansport, Ind., Box 239 P.O. 
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FOR THE 
FARM & GARDEN. 
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For the present planting season, we offer a choice assort- 
ment of seeds, the quality of which is very fine, and in gen- 
eral, the supply good, but owing to the very severe drouth 
of the last summer, some sorts are scarce, , 

We have 
Early and Dwarf Peas, 

Medium and Late Peas, 
Dwarf Beans, Pole Beans. 
Extra Early Dwarf Sugar Corn. 
Mammoth Sugar Corn. 

All valuable sorts of Beet, Cauliflower, Carrot, Cucumber, 

Melon, Lettuce, Parsnip, Radish, Squash, Pumpkin, Tomato 


and Turnip. 
ONION SEED. 


Early Globe and Flat Red, Globe, Danvers, and Yellow 
Flat Dutch, Early White, and White Portugal. 


ONION SETTS. 


Yellow and White. 


HERB SEEDS. 


Thyme, Marjorain, Sage, Savory, and all other. sorts, 


FRUIT SEEDS. 
Apple, Pear, Quince, Cherry, Apricot, Currant, Gooseberry, 
Raspberry, Strawberry. 


GRAIN. 
Spring Wheat, Spring Kye, Barley, Poland Oats, Buck- 
wheat, White Flint Corn, Yellow Flint Corn, Dent Corn, 
King Philip Corn, Flour Corn. 


CLOVER, GRASS SEEDS, &c. 
Red Clover, White Clover, Lucern, Timothy, Red Top, 
Bent, Kentucky Blue, Fowl Meadow (this is the true kind), 
Sweet Vernal, Perennial, Kye, Italian Rye, Italian Millet, 
Hungarian Millet, Sainfoin, Spurry, Vetches, Flax, Chinese 
Sugar Cane, Broom Corn, Tobacco, Long and Short Staple 
Cotton, Grafting Wax, Oil Soap, etc. 


Catalogues sent to all who Apply. 


Dealers supplied with asscrtments of packets for retailing, 
their own selection, or in quantities in bulk, at lowest 


Wholesale rates. 
R. H. ALLEN & CO., 
189 & 191 Waterest., New-York. 


Choice Seed. . 


With the return of another season I would inyite the at- 
tention of the public tomy Annual Catalogue of reliable 
Garden Seed, including over 200 varieties, many of which are 
of my own raising. I would call particular attention to the 
amie 4 list of new, rare or very desirable vegetables: 
Cannon Ball Cabbage (new, early, the heads are as round 
and about ashard asa cannon ball) ; Marblehead Mammoth 
Druimhead Cabbage (the largest in the world)—Stone Mason 
Cabbage (the best of all winter cabbages, put up in half oz. 

ackages, and sold by the pound if desired)\—Learmand's 

fammoth Cauliflower (the largest of all ;—Mammoth 
French Squash (weighs from 100 to 260 1bs.)\—Mammoth 
Sweet Corn (the largest sort known, selected from ears 
weighing from two to three pounds, very sweet, excellent 
for the table)—Yokohoma Squash (new from Japan)—Amer- 
ican Turban Squash (new, the dryest, sweetest and best of all 
fall squashes, first nater—Sgped Gaudaloupe Egg Plant 
— ornamental)—New York extra large purple Egg 
ant (the largest of all varieties)—Ornamental Kale (several 
varieties in one package; fine for either the flower or kitch- 
en garden)—Pierce’s American Cauliflower (the standard 
late sort in Boston Market)—Early Paris Cauliflower (im- 
— seed, the best early sort)—Waite’s New Alma Cauli- 
ower (a popular new English variety)—Early White Japan 
Melon (new, very sweet, fine)—Ward's Nectar Melon (the 
sweetest, er. best of allthe green fleshed varieties)— 
Caterpillar Plant (a curious vegetable; several varieties in 
one package)—Vegetable Snails (another natural curiosity). 
Each of the above at 25 cents per package. Fou Days’ 
Corn (extra early, about 10 days earlier than Darling's 
Early)—Mexican Sweet Corn (the sweetest of all varieties ot 
table corn)—Golden Sweet Corn (an early, prolific, sweet 
table corn, of a bright golden color, fine)—Hubbard Squash 
Seed (true; Lintroduced this)—Cow or Tree Cabbage (for 
stock)—Yard Long Bean—Extra Early York Tomato (very 
early, very prolific, of good size and excellent quality)— 
Cook's Favorite Tomato (a very early apple tomato, prolific, 
of excellent quality)—Yellow Lupins (the plant so highly re- 
commended for subsoiling in a recent Patent Office Report 
—also highly ornamental)—Tom Thumb Pea (very early, 
grows 10 inches high, very prodactive)—Drew's New Dwarf 
Pea (new, — dwarf, very prolific, peas egg shaped, each 
lant forms a bush, but one pea being required to about one 
‘oot of row)—Brown’s New Dwarf Early Marrowfat Pea (a 
new variety which may be relied upon, as both the earliest 
and most <iwarf Marrowfat grown; very prolific)—Improved 
Long Green Cucumber-Six finest varieties of Cabbage Lettuce 
in one package. True Boston Curled Lettuce (the most elegant 
of all, quality good)—Ornamental Gourds (many varieties in 
one package—Spotted Sieva Bean, Concord Bean (a new pole 
bean, remarkably early, quality first-rate)—Extra Flat Beet 
(new, very early, about as flat as a turnip, quality excellent) 
—Chick Peas (two sort mixed; extensively used in Europe as 
a substitute for coffee)—Chinese Sugar Cane (imported seed) 
New Jersey Hybrid Cucumber (one of the largest and best 
varieties cultivated)—Lester’s Perfected Tomato (very large 
and thick meated)—Sutton’s Student Parsnip (new, recently 
originated in England, desirable)—Chinese Rose Winter 
Radish a, the best of all the winter sort, an acquisi- 
tion)—Hood’s Dwarf Imperial Purple Celery (new, superior) 
—Indian Chief Bean (a pole bean ; can be used asa strin 
bean much better than any other variety; very productive, 
—KEach of the above at 15 cents per = Catalogues 
sent gratis to all. Those who received it last season will re- 
ceive it this without writing for it. 
JAMES J. H. GREGORY, 
Marblehead, Massachusetts. 








500 BUSHELE Pou Fem T08S ym be 
en y Express or ma D . , ’ 
SON, ‘Washington, Pennsylvania, ae “ 





Marbichead Mammoth Cabbage. 


My Cabbage is the largest in the world! In_ favorable lo- 
calities it will grow to weigh from thirty to ey - ounds a 
head, and wherever it has been introduced it has left all oth- 
er varieties far in the background, They have heen raised 
in every loyal State and in the Canadas, Weighing from 20 to 
60 Ibs. each. They are not only of enormous size, but very 
hard headed, very tender and sweet. The calls for seed have 
been so extensive that for the past two years I have been 
unable to supply it. I can this season supply packages con- 
taining seed sufficient for 500 plants, with full directions for 
cultivation, sent by mail, post-paid by me, for 25 cts, each; 
five for $1 00; one hundred for $15 00. Also CANNON BaLL 
Cabbage, an early sort, making the roundest and hardest 
head of any cabbage grown, Per package 25 cts, ; five pack- 
ages $100. STONE Mason Cabbage. This is a_ very large 
drumhead, remarkably reliable for heading, and first rate for 
a general crop. } 0z., 25 cts.; 1 0z,, 50 cts. ; 1)b., $4 25, post- 
paid to any part of the United States, or Canadas, 

JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


Hubbard, Turban, Yokohama! 


Iam receiving letters daily from all parts of the United 
States, from Farmers, Gardeners, and others, who pronounce 
my Turban to be the dryest, sweetest, finest grained and 
most delicious fall squash they ever ate. The Hubbard is 
universally acknowledged to be the best of all winter squash- 
es, while the new Japan Sqnash, the Yokohama, is pro- 
nounced the very best of its class. J wus the original intro 
ducer of the Hubbard and Turban squashes. Packages o§ 
seed, (all of my own growing,) sent by mail, with full direc. 
tions for cultivating. for 25 cents each for Turban and Yoko. 
hama, and 15 cents for Hubbard, Five packages of Turban 
or Yokohama, $1.00.—Hubbard by mail, post paid by me, 
$2 62 per pound, 

JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


Garden Seeds! Flower Seeds! 


Of every variety, the utmost care is taken to have them 
pure, choice, and reliable, 

FIELD AND GRASS SEED-—-SEED POTA- 
TOES, &c. 

FARM AND GARDEN TOOLS, of most approved 
patterns, 

GUANO, BONE DUST, PHOSPHATE, 
BRUCE’S FERTILIZER, made under Mr. Bruce's 
personal supervision. 

PLANTS, TREES, ROOTS, &c., for sale at whole- 
sale or retail, at low Prices, JOHN VANDERBILT, 

23 Fulton-st., New-York. 


Choice and Pure Melon Seeds, 


Mountain Sweet Water Mclon..per or,, 10c. and per BD $1 00 
Jenny Lind Canteloupe “ spade: alate - 2 
Netted Citron “ i “ 106. 4 “ 10 
Pine Apple * a ee “ 200 
Apple e and Green Citron preserving Melons, 20c per oz, 
ENRY A. DREER, Seed and Horticultural Warehouse, 

714 Chestnut-st., Philadelphia, Pa. 














Pure Sorghum Seed. 


Grown expressly for Seed, and warranted genuine. Price 
25c. per ®. A liberal discount by the ga A 
HENRY A. DREER, 714 Chestnnut-st. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Turnip Seed. 


New Sweet German (best late keeping winter, true,) and all 
other best early and late Turnips, by mail or mepress. ic 
catalogues to any address. _B. M. WATSON, 

Old Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, Mass, 





Garden Seeds! Flower Seeds! 


Our Garden Seeds were mostly grown by Francis Brill, 
and therefore we can warrant them genuine and sure to grow. 
Our Flower Seeds we procure from the most reliable 
American and European growers, and offer a fine assortment, 
SEEDS BY MAIL.—We send Seeds by mail pre-paid, on 
receipt of price for which see Catalogue, furnished free to 
all applicants. u1ILL & KUMERLE, 
153 Broad-st., Newark, New-Jersey. 





Seed Catalogue for 1865, 


My Seed Catalogue, embracing over 200 varieties of fresh 
garden seed, many of which are of my own growing, will be 
mailed free to all applicants. Those who purchased seed last 
season will receive it this season without writing forit. As 
the original introducer of the Hubbard Squash, Marblehead 
Mammoth Cabbage, &c,, &€c., I invite the patronage of the 

ic. JAME . GREGORY, 


public } J. 
Marblehead, Mass. 
Qrtes SEED BY MAIL. 


Fresh and Reliable American Seed. 

ted and Yellow.............. UEP cshiteease Neciecssce $5 

White Silver Skin 7 on sitet 6 
In quantities of not legs than é b, 

JAMES SHEPPARD & CO., 214 Pearl-st., New-York, 


WARF BROOM CORN SEED.—I will send 
-* the genuine Dwarf Broom corn seed, post-paid, at the 
following rates, 34 Ib. 50c., 114 Ibs. $1, 5 Ibs, 10 Ibs. $5 
ELIAS REED, Waterville, Lucas Co., Ohio. 


4OODRICH SEEDLING POTATOES for Seed. 
Orders for the Pinkeye Rusty Coat, Cuzco, and Garnet 
Chili varieties, carefully selected, will be filied by the sub- 
scriber, when the weather admits, at five dollars per barrel. 
pncloss the money with order. E. C., ALLEN, West Meri-* 
en, Ct. 


JONGLISH FLUKE POTATOES FOR SALE.— 
420 Bushels of the above named popular variety. The 
seed was imported from England. Warranted pure and 
very fine. Price $8 per bushel. All cash orders promptly 
attended to. Address 
BENJ. W. VALENTINE, South Ameni 
Dutchess Co.,, N.Y. 


SEED SWEET POTATOES.—For sale at $5 50 
per bushel, and the sprouts after May Ist, at $500 per 
thousand, safely packed and delivered in New York free of 
charge. Address P. PHILLIPS, 
Middletown Point, New Jersey. 
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& MERICAN ARBOR VITA PLANTS, 6 to 10 
4 Winches high, for sale at $5.00 per 1000. For particulars 
Address L, BSCHAPMAN, 183. Fulton-st, (Up stairs) N, ¥y 
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New Strawberries. 


GREAT AGRICULTURIST. 


The largest Strawberry in the World. 

Lexhibited in June last at the Office of the Agriculturist, 
41 Park Row, N. Y., atthe great Strawberry Sliow, a plant 
leas than 10 months old, with 294 perfect berries on it: this is 
about twice as many as has yet been produced from the Wil- 
gon, Russell, or any other variety, from a plant of the same 
age. The plant exhibited was no more remar kable in pro- 
ductiveness than a hundred others in my garden, which were 
examined by Charles Downing, W. F. Heins, Prof, Thurber, 
and P.B. Mead. The berry isa bright, glossy crimson, the 
size is enormous, the average berries exceeding anything 
ever before seen in the Strawberry line. 

The plant from which my stock has been produced, exhib- 
ited remarkable bearing properties; nearly all the young 
plants bore fruit from June to October, the first season. Last 
season the young plants were constantly fruiting every 
month until frost. Ihave a large stock of prime plants at 
the following rates; 2 plants $1.20; 6 plants $3.00; 12 plants 
$5.00 ; 100 plants $25.00; 1000 plants $200. 

The following four Belgian Seedlings took the first prizes 
rs ne rena Belgian Show of 1864. 


Haquin » * . Seat. 
Sou enier de Kiem... » “« Jonghe. 

Plants of the above, $2.00 per dozen, or the four varieties, 
one dozen each, $6.00, 

Also the following 8 varieties from France and Belgium, 
all of which took prizes in 1863 and 1864, 

Exposition Chalons, Lucas, La Delicieuse, Frogmere late. 
Pine, Madame Cologne, Orb, La Negress, and Quinquefolia, 

Plants $1.09 per doz., or the 8 varieties, one dozen each, $6, 

Russell's Prolific, 50 cts, per doz., or $2.00 per hundred. 

French’s Seedling, the best early berry in cultivation, 50 
ets. per dozen, or $2.00 per hundred. 

Lenning’s White, the best White berry, fruit very large, a 
great bearer, and fine flavored, one of the most beautiful 
berries in cultivation, 75c. per dozen, $3.00 per hundred. 

Deptford White, White Pineapple, and White Albion, these 
are all very large and valuable, 75 cts. per doz., or $3 per 100, 

All orders addressed to WM. S. CARPENTER, 

329 Greenwich-st , New-York. 


THE 


CREAT BUFFALO STRAWBERRY 


er ee 

SMITH’S BUFFALO SEEDLING. 
Originated in 1857,in Buffalo, N. Y. 

ABNER H. BRYANT,....Sole Owner and Proprietor. 


THis STRAWBERRY IS DESTINED TO TAKE THE LEAD OF 
ALL OTHER VARIETIES YET BROUGHT TO PUBLIO NOTICE, IT 
COMBINES IN ITSELF AND DISTINCTLY AND PERFECTLY DE- 
VELOPES EVERY ESSENTIAL QUALITY THAT CAN BE FOUND 
LN ALL THE BEST VARIETIES; IN FACT, IT IS NOT DEFICIENT 
1N ANYTHING ESSENTIAL TO A SUPERIOR AND UNIVERSAL- 
LY POPULAR STRAWBERRY. 

Having carefully tested its merits for seven years, I know 
whereof I speak and am ready to defend the BUFFALO 
STRAWBER from any attacks made upon it, 

It’s great produactiveness, size, flavor, and firmness, and its 
wonderful vitality agd hardiness, pertecting its fruit even in 
extreme drought, and enduring the winter without protec- 
tion, make it the best Strawberry ever introduced, and I 
challenge the world to produce its equal, 

(Extract from “Moore's Rural New-Yorker,” July 16th, 
oe bai Bragdon having previously visited my grounds in 

uffalo.) 

“The plant is evidently a strong grower, hardy, and has 
vitality enough to perfect all its fruit.” “The fruit is more 
acid than the Triomphe, and less than the Russell. It is 
both firmand solid, It is a firmer fruit than the Russell, It is 
remarkably solid. We cut open a hundred berries and falled 
to find one that was not e's 7 - this respect. And this is 
important to consumers, is a very attractive berry— 
far more so than the Wilson, aan not inferior to the Triom- 
phe. In beauty and res gularity of form and brilliancy of col- 
or, it excels the Russell, as we have seen the latter. 

(Extract from testimonial of Benj’n Hodge, 4 » Buffalo, 
one s the oldest and most experienced fruit growers in the 








“Tts combination of superior qualities renders the ‘ Buffa- 
lo Seedling,’ in my yi wen the best Strawberry that has yet 
been introduced to e ve American public.” 

From Allen, Esq., Black Rock, N. Y. 
- “After making thorough trial of the best of our pot ular 
varieties, I do not hesitate to ae the ‘ Buffalo Seed- 
ling’ the best I have known, w of no strawberry 
which in all its combinations of excellence is is e me to this.” 
ALLEN. 

As some parties have advertised plants erportine to be 
“ Buffalo Seedling,” at a reduced price, to whom I never sold 
any, and as others from either ignorance or interested mo- 
tives are endeav oring to make it appear that the “* Buffalo” 
is identical with the “ Russell” (which is absurd, there bein 
no similarity in character and appearance of the fruit). 
advise all who want the genuine article to ng direct to me 
for it, thus avoiding all danger of imposition 

Lithogr aphs of Fruit and Jescriptive Circulars containing 
testimonials sent to all who request them 

have a large stock of Plants for FALL and SPRING sales, 
and will fill orders for any questity. 100 plants or less sent 
by mail free on receipt of ie ce 
00 fo é = Plants. 


Lewis F 








AGENTS and AGRICULTURAL Peed dint purchase to sell 
again, will be allowed a liberal discoun 
ABNER H. BRYANT, Box 3950 B, O., Buffalo, N. Y. 


@TRAWBERRY PLANTS, Fruit and 


Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Vines, and a general assort- 
ment of Nursery Stock, Cones nated to allapplicants, 
Ss 





Nursery man and Seedgrower, 
N a ape 
ed under 
a 
RILL, 


N. B.—My Seed business will hereafter b he: cond 
the name and style of BRILL & KUMERLE, 1 
Newark, N, J, FRANCIS 





8 GREAT 
Agriculturist Strawberry. 


I have a stock of unusually Strong Plants of this 
celebrated variety, warranted true to name which I will send 
post-paid to any P. O. address, packed with unusual care, as 
follows: 2 plants, $1; 6 plants, $2 50; 12 plants, $5. 

ALSO 
RUSSELL’S GREAT PROLIFIC, 30 plants by 
mail, $1. By Express, $2 per 100; $15 per 1000; $50 for 5000, 
Send for my Price List, embracing all the very choicest and 
newest varieties of STRAWBERRIES and SMALL 
FRUITS. Plants taken up and packed with much more 
than asual care, as letters from my customers in all sections 
amply testify. EDWIN MARSHALL, 
Po‘keepsie, N.Y. 


@TRAWBERRY PLANTS forsale. Five of the 
‘best varieties of plants for cultivation, viz.: Russell's Pro- 
ine and re Seedling at $2 per 100: French's ane 
Pi, 1,000; Cutter’s Seedling and Downer's Prolific at 
oer 1 1so other varieties at reduced prices. 


For sale by 
THOS. C. ANDREWS, 
Moorestown, Burlington Co., N. J. 


By Mail. 
GRAPES 


_ CHEAPER THAN THE CHEAPEST. First 
quality of Plants, One Year Old. Single Eye 
Plants grown in the open ground. 


bday. BY MAIL. 


One, Two. Three. Six. Twelve 
$3 00 $6 00 















POWONERG. 06.008 cessiescc tees 
Concord...... dbo oar Ua 55 7 $180 $2 40 
Creveling. . -§ 09 18 
Cuyahoga 9 #+1% 
we f 100 150 800 550 
Diana.. 40 % 110 210 40 
Fisingbu 40 why 
Har’ tford. Proiiil 50 100 
Herbemont.. 50 
geneoes panssdecncbacenererey 50 
Pe Ren 50 
Union Villages. ..>.22.ssac2 9 #3175 
= 
STRAW BERRIES. 
‘ un Ss 50 100 
| ee a ee +. 30 4 80 $150 927% 
PUAMOGEG ogo vvskscckossc eetete 3 4 1 25 3 
Golden Seeded.............+65 30. 650 16 00 
Triomphe de Gand & Wilson. 20 85 60 % 1@ 
RASPBERRIES. 
Three. Six. Twelve 
Bpinkige rsa ge.) ccve- canes ceo. se casee 40 60 = $1 00 
BYSNCOME TF... ogi tcstcabcakib ees oces . © 90 150 
Improved Black Gap and Fastolff. 30 bi 80 





By mail, postage paid. No order for less ap $1 received. 
Descriptive catalogue of Grapes sent - 


Address ‘OSTER, Jr., 


J. H. 
Box 660, West Newton P, Oo. West'd Co., Pa, 
Adirondac Grape Vines, 
each. dos.hun'd, 
106 
140 
210 





1 year, #o. 3 layers from small wood..... 
1 , Strong, pot vines andi hegenes be 4 0@ 
: isd Noi ; Very Sirong— layers... 30 00 
> “ ie 2 Strong Vin 


2 “ Nees Very Strong Vines .... -500 4800 350 
Also, lous, Israella, Allen's Hybrid, ‘Crevelta Concord, 
Delaware, Diana, Hartford Prolific, Northern Muscadine, 


Rebecca, Rogers’ ‘Hy brid, and To Kalon: 

i iced Circulars will be sent on application. 

Will be forwarded, securely packed in "token, Shout 
charge, or small packages by mail. pre-paid, if so re 
The discovery and introduction of the ‘Adirondac Grape is 
an event of the highest importance to fruit growers, an the 
greatest advance yet attained in Native grapes. 

Its peculiarities are, extreme earliness, large berries and 
clusters, tender and thin skin, melting without an 
tible pulp, and of the most delicious and delicate 
reminding one of that splendid Hor nome ores the 

Address Y, 


“ Black Hamburg.” 
Platteburgh: Gunton Co., N.Y. 


Hale’s Early Peach. 


This new peach stands unrivalled for its earliness, produc- 
tiveness and early bearing qualities, 

The fruit resembles the “Large Karly York,” and ripens 6 
to 10 days earlier —_ “Troth’s Early Red,” hitherto the 
best very early vari 
Price of good size euntnen, 50 cts. ; small yearlings, 42 cts. 

AUS STIN J. ROBERT: 
“* PEACH Gumaaen* Lakeville, 


RAPE VINES FOR SPRING 1865.—Adirondac, 
Jona, sraciia, Allen’s Hybrid, Delaware, Concord, Rog- 
ers’ Hybrids, No. 15 and 19, Hartford Prolific and Ciinton. 
For sale at low prices by J. "W. CONE, Vineland, N. J. For- 
merly Norfolk, Conn, 
The above vines are of best quality and warranted (ne to 
name. Samples sent on receipt of price per dozen, Vines 
sent by mail post-paid, when 80 ordered, 





ass, 
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PARSONS & CO.,_ 


offer 


VINES 


of all the leading varieties of excellent quality. 
Among them are 





each. per doz, per 100. per 1000, 
ma............$2.00 $18.00 $125 
en’s Hybrid. 75 7.00 40 

Concord, 1 year. 25 250 18 $100 
— 50 400 25 
Belaware...... 50 500 25 


Foreign Vines of all the sorts and aS grown at 
1 year, $5 per doz. ; — per 100 
2 years, 8 “ _ 

In addition to their other 


They offer PEAR TREES of extra size: 
They commend to the special attention of nurserymen their 
stock of choice 


EVERGREENS, 


embracing nearly 200 varieties, which they offer at low rates: 

among them are 

Cur 8 LAWSONIANA............$6 per doz, 

THUIOPSI8 BOREALIS... 

JUNIPERS.........000006 Woe 

ARBOR VITA, Siberian... nies oa Dy .* 5) 9 
do American.,..... 

Proza NORDMANIARA.. 








do Scotch, large.. irctepanenss 
UpRiGuT Yew, — hardy... hen cee 4 
NORWAY SPRUCE.. oe lsdes Stent 


STREET TREES, large and handsome, 

FLOWERING SHRUBS in great variety. 

ROSES, Hybrid Perpetual, on their own roots, not grafted 
or budded, $20 per 100. 

CAMELLIAS, in excellent health, 

STOVE PLANTS in variety. 

RHODODENDRONS, both seedling and worked plants, and 
in great variety of color. 

For varieties and prices they refer to their Catalogues for 
which address them at 


Flushing, near New York, 


@ Trees and Vines. @ 


The undersigned, having entered intoa copartnership with 
LINDLEY M. Ferris, Nurseryman of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
to which place he will remove his Nursery Stock at the open- 
ing of the Spring, would ¢all the attention of his customers 
and the public to their extensive stock of EvererErns, 
DECIDUOUS AND ORNAMENTAL TREES; APPLE, PEAR, CuER- 
BY, Pium, and all the smaller Fruits, 

With our ample propagating and growing houses, we hope 
to offer as large a supply of the best and most rare varicties 
of Grape Vines, as well as the leading kinds now cultivated, 
at as reasonable prices as they can be obtained elsewhere. 

As it is necessary to clear a portion of our Nursery grounds 
this spring for other purposes, on which are Apple, Pear, 
Deciduous, and Evergreen Trees, inducements will be offer- 
ed to those who wish to purchase. <A. J. CAYWOOD, 
MODENA, Ulster Co., N. ¥., Feb, 1, 1865, 

Address FERRIS & CAYWOOD, 
“ DuTcness Nursery,” Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Evergreens! Evergreens! 


We have an immense stock of Norway Spruce, BALsam 
Firs, ScoTcH AND AUSTRIAN PINES, AMERICAN ARBOR VI- 
Tm (White Cedar), StmertaAN Arsor Vita, &c., &., from 
small to large sizes. All have been transplanted oNcE, and 
the larger sizes Two to THREE times in the nursery, 80 that 
success is ensured in planting. They are offered at Low 
RATES per doz., per 100, or per 1,000, and prices will be given, 
packed in a superior manner, delivered at Depot In Roches- 
ter, or otherwise. FROST & CO,, 

Rochester, N. Y. 


Reid’s Nurseries, Elizabeth, N-w Jersey. 
David D. Buchanan, successor tc Wm, Reid. 

Offers for sale this Spring's large suaee tens of Dwarf and 
—— Pears, App’ a © en Plums, Seeeiaodites Viton Apri- 


co Gooseberri &e. 
Also’ ‘fine —, cro tiara ray Evers reene, SConsiating of 
Norway Spence, Amne nd Swedish Junipers, 
: he stot ink ‘ct Dect a duous seta such au Maples, Elms, Lin. 
en a. ic. ‘end can be furn ed in any quan a 
Orders ere mail, addressed as. as above, will meet with prompt 
eters aa 


Catal es just published, forwarded on 
ps ogues just p ed, Te 














mre HOLCOMB BLACKBERRY.—* A very Bie 
fruit indeed ; in feet | ed anon. of of thee three blacsbert) 
Hovey.—*Thie Chair co 

ed to the public, for the | ‘first Time, rer our TO Wigey Ten to 

$2.00. Conn. Hort. Agency ; Hartford, Cons. 


ee TRUE CAPE COD CRANBERRY for 
Spring pl planting, for Upland and garter ce vad and for 

swamps, der my method ot cult a gh 4 the vig a -? 

son on Upland was over is per acre. 

rections for cultivation with eas of plants, whe. i oa 

catalogue complete, will be sent to any address, 


B. M. WATSON, Old Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, Maes. 











Buy the Lightest---Halsted’s, 


Onions and How to Raise Them. 
nA a ROTEL ESRES Js male Mas 


te onions trom ns, poe on setts, sh fote 
and top onions ; when to ions; how to store them; 
how to prepare for mar ‘and where most profit- 
ame = marnet LF wha ceed nd 
ow to 
epesaliarities of onion 

and Western States of valne 


Pafsing in oy 
to quater see ravings of the 


Dave Warren” Onion mion (new), 












Wethersfield and Potato yA rae he 


soni mh 
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This Machine is 
as Perfect a Mow- 
er as any Single 
Mower now offer- 
ed for 1865. 







IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS FOR FARMERS. 


It is the most per- 
fect Reaper and 
has a Self Rake 
which gave uni- 
d versal satisfac- 
tion in over 2,500 


cases last year. 


We admit many got Machines were made before, but the combination so that singly they should be both ex- 


ard Cat in Mowing and Bar o 


ff the ground, and the Reaper with Rear Cut and Side 


vin 
Sey one elf Raking, and then an arrangement b which the Machine might WEAR OUT BOTH SIDES OF ALL 


for Mower No. 2; 
Raker, only. 


a 
DOUBLE h : $175 for No. 1. Mower; 
Price, pa we can afford it the same as the best first. class Machines, Cash price 2 5 foocing all, is the Self 


rrant the 2 in 1 todo all this, MAKING IT WORTH 


$200 


for Mower with Hand-Rake ; but the best of all, the cheapest of all, an 


SMALLEYS CORN PLOW AND CULTIVATOR 














o- — —— ooo eee —— —— 
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Ul Be es 
heated {Le Ao Lope) re dts 
oe 4 y, RP NS 
Nis Ce pe 8 Mer 4) 
be + . 


Beli 2 


on wheels. Driver's Seat, does the work of Harrow, Shovel Plow, Cultivator, Stubble 


tably twice as fast and much be i 
and a boy all this work can be done and ride comfor tay 2, Es. Pico oie ae Gosemdin” Godt Polen ent Bon 


ment, considering its uses and durability, ever made. 








Jjeowins. and Drill, With two horses 
7” than formerly. Cheapest Imple- 


Cultivator Teeth and four Cast Plows, $68. Improved by —S Plows, polish in any on. $72. 





ADDRESS AND ORDER IMMEDIATELY, for Arens who sold 
. 


ast year order now 100 to 


W. BAIN, Prest. American Agricultural Works, 


7 Courtiandt-st., New York City. 


All kinds of Implements and Machinery at Manufacturers’ prices. Self-Acting Gas Machines for from 10 to 300 Burners. 
Presery' 


y satisfactory.— 


Union Mowing Machine. 


hine has been in use four successive harvests, and 
pies se = hearty approval and well merited praise of 
ractical ii rmers. e call the attention ef farmers 
our Mower -« 1865, of superior manufacture, and pos- 
sessing mew und valuable ee 
4 ME. cccepde. o coc . 
Exgpe, No. sp $ toot © inches cs $ 


fee! sveeveeeeerere 170 00 
« ©. §8,SfeetGinches “ ... 


Warranted en 


-+eveecece 160 00 
AGENTS WANTED, 
er eee 


WHITCOM®B’S 
HORSE HAY RAKE. 
PRIUE..cccsesesesscescsseesee essescecse 110M @O00O, 
AGENTS WANTED. 
ofits 


We call attention to. ; 

HALSTED’S Patent Hand Cultivator and Seed Drill 
combin 
7 . 
SHAICE'S Papen Cones diner 
BROWN’S Ice Cream Freezers. 
NEW WORLD WRINGING MACHINE. 
Agricultural Implements of all kinds.—Seeds, Fertilizers, &c. 
HAINES & PELL, 
27 Courtlandt-st., New-York. 





at lowest rates. For [= quixcy 
98 William-st. New York City. 


Wine FOR HORSE RAKES, best. 
quality, 


e this advertisement. 


The Clipper one Horse Mower 


is adapted to every variety of surface, and to cutting every 
kind of grass. 

This Machine is capable of cutting three-fourths to one 
acre of the heaviest grass per hour, and can be drawn as 
easily by one horse as ordinary two-horse Mowers by two 
horses, 

The height of cut can be varied by the driver while the 
Machine is in motion, and without leaving his seat. It is 
simple, durable, and not likely to get out of order. 

Two-Horse Mowers and combined Machines of the same 
pattern. R. H. ALLEN & CO., 

189 & 191 Water-st., New York. 





Clement’s Emproved Hay Fork, 
This Pos. baring been thorough? ha orm ae the 
NENT FC tie in 


SIMPLES @ MOST D 
an 
MOST DMP A and CO) FOR 
use, It is s0 balanced that it CANNOT DRIBBLE the 
Hay from the point of the tines as is the case with almost 
every other Fork in use. It is madeof Iron and Steel. 
in the most DURABLE manner, having no wooden head 
to split and wy A —g — a get —_ Hooks, $14 00 
ice, Two Tine an 00. 

Three “ wwe * 16 00 

“ Four “ “ “ 17 00 
AGENTS WANTED. SEND for a CIRCULAR. 


tural ements of all kinds.—Seeds, Fertilizers, 
antan _ te HAINES 7 & PELL 








27 Courtlandt-st., New York, 























W. & B, DOUGLAS’ 
PATENT ROTARY BARREL PUMP. 


Arranged with the Patent Barrel Attachment, the most 
complete and perfect article ever invented for PUMPING OIL 
and ALL KINDS OF LIQUIDS from BARRELS and other CAsKS 
up into CANS, TANKS, &c. A most invaluable Fixture for o1L 
STORES, OIL REFINERIES, DRUG STORES, PAINT MANUFAGTO- 
Rigs, &c.,&c. We make two regular sizes of this Barrel 
Pump, viz.: Nos.1 and 2, No.1 will pump from$§ to 10 gal- 
lons, and No, 2, from 16 to 20 gallons per minute. Orders re- 
spectfully solicited byj 

W. & B. DOUGLAS, 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers of the article. 


Branch Ware House, 87 John-st., N. Y., where samples ol 
these and our various other kinds of Pumps, Hydraulic 
Rams, Garden Engines, Ship Pumps, Oil Well Pumps, Power 
Pumps, Chain Pumps, Iron Well Curbs, Iron Horse Posts, 
Grindstone Trimmings, Wrought Iron Butts and Hinges, 
&c., can be seen. 

ALL the principal HARDWARE MERCHANTS, PLUMBERS, 
TINNERS, and AGRICULTURAL DEALERS in this and other 
Countries, keep our MANUFACTURES, or will order them 
from us when called for 


Mallory & Sandford’s 
FLAX BRAKE. 


What it will Do. 


Read the following Interesting Letter 
from a Manufacturer. 


SaLey, N, Y., Nov. 80, 1864. 
Mr. John W. Quincy, Treasurer, &c. 

I started a new Flax Mill this year, and feeling that the 
price of your Brakes was so high, thought I would econo- 
mize by purchasing an improved old-fashioned Brake, which 
I did, and placed it in my new mill, and run it four days, 
After rnnning two days, I was determined to test it thor- 
oughly with the two Brakes I purchased of you, two years 
since, and have been running in my old mill at Lake, ever 
since, My tests are as follows: 

On average rotted straw, your Brake would give every 
time full 100 Ds. more of dressed flax to the ton than I could 
with the greatest care get from the old Brake. On over- 
rotted straw I got over 200 bs. more than I could get by the 
old Brake, I stopped dressing and ‘went to figuring, and 
found that to dress the flax I now have, with the old Brake, 
would cost me over $8,000 (loss), I therefore want you to 
ship one of your Improved No, 1 Brakes by Express, as my 
men will dress no more flax in this mill until the new Brake 
arrives. Enclosed please find check for $455, 

Yours respectfully, 
P, T. Burpiox, 

For further particulars of this case and many similar ones, 
and for fuli Information concerning the M. & S. FLAX 
BRAKE, send for a circular, 

N. B.—READ LAST MONTH'S AGRIOULTURIST FOR DESORIP- 
TION OF A NEW AND VALUABLE FLAX MACHINE, AND NEXT 
MONTH'S FOR ANOTHER. 

Send for Circular to 


JOHN W. QUINCY, Treasurer, 
98 William-st., New-York City. 


To Farmers and Butchers, 


The following, from H.S. Ward, Fee. of Deep River, Conn,, 
explains itself;—“ Messrs, Goldsmith & Gregory, Sirs: Please 
find enclosed $2 for two of your Hog-Catching implements, 
for my neighbors. The one 1 reccived from you works to a 
charm—a decided success.” Every farmer should have one. 
Price $1; 6 for $4. Illustrated circulars sent. Agents want- 
ed, GOLDSMITH & GREGORY, Goshen, N. ¥. 














Every Farmer should have 
one of Halsted’s Horse Hay Forks, 
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MERCHANT TAILORING 
AND 


CLOTHING ESTABLISHMENT. 


a 


i. HAL 





ABBATT & MOORE, having for many years paid 
particular attention to the manufacture of Boys’ 
Clothing and attained a degree of excellence 
rarely equalled, would call the attention of Pa=- 
rents and Guardians to the large and attractive 
stock they are now offering for the Spying and Sum- 
mer Trade. The CUSTOM Department is sup- 
plied with Choice Goods for those who prefer to 
have their Clothing MADE TO ORDER. 


MEN’S CLOTHING 


READY MADE 
AND MADE TO ORDER. 


PARTICULAR ATTENTION IS PAID 
to MILITARY CLOTHING 
and UNIFORMS for 
SCHOOLS. 


FURNISHING GOODS 
IN GREAT VARIETY 


always on hand. 


ABBATT & MOORE 
No. 507 BROADWAY, 
Under St. Nicholas Hotel, 

NEW YORK. 


nie 

_ N. B.==Persons in the country, by sending to ns, 
will be furnished with plain directions for, taking 
such measures, as are necessary to insure a good fit, 
and the article will be sent by Express. Samples of 
goods also sent on application. 











Monitor Mower 
and Reaper. 


The success of the Monitor is without parallel. It em- 
braces every point necessary to make a Perfect Mow=- 
erand Reaper. It recommends itself to every farmer 
for the simplicity of its construction, It is proved to be the 
Lightest Draft. It takes the preference for dura- 
bility, ease of management and good work. 

Four different sizes. Fully warranted. For circu- 
lars giving full description, references, &c., Address 

F. NISHWITZ, Manufacturer, 
Williamsburgh, L, I, N. Y. 


Nishwitz’s 


J. N. CLOYES, 
(General Agent, Centra. and Western N, Y.,) Utica. 


P. S. MESEROLE, 
(General Agent, DL, and the West,) 204 Lake-st., Chicago. 


 % HALSTED’S 





@ PAT. IMPROVED S e 
B HORSE BS 
3 Hay Fork = ie 
J o 
i - 
wn 
f HB 
oO aod 
£ Be 
a eB 


After its extensive introduction and use last yest | is now 
offered to the public in its improved form anted, 
Town, County, and State Rights for sale. Send for sciroular. 


Address A, M, HALSTED, @ Pearl-t., New-York. 





Drake’s Sine Qua Non Evaporator. 


The sates atime 2 ean am the attention of the 
ers and M m Syrup to the F. D. Drake 
Eva tor, feelin ies Based = by ax ears’ experience in 
the ess that it ir interest to investigate its merits 
before adopting any oth 

Any one desirin information on the subject will be fur- 
nished with circular containing cates from m nape 
sons who have fully tested them to their entire sa 

Address JAMES CLOUD, 


Cochranville, Chester Co., Pa. 
NATIONAL 
AGRICULTURAL WORKS 





27 Courtlandt Street, New-York, 
SEND FOR A CIRCULAR OF THE 
PATENT 
REVOLVING HAY STACKING MACHINE, 


AND 
CLEMENT'S IMPROVED HAY FORK. 


IPRICE, $50. 


Discount .to. Agents. 





A new and valuable Farm Implement. Someth 
the farmer will a) ntanbt It will eave: the pony = of ns 


men every day when worked, and, with care, will last many 
years. 


Agents Wanted in every town in the State of New- 
York, to manufacture and set up, to whoma Liberal Dis- 
count will be made.—Agricultural Implements of all kinds, 

HAINES & PELL, 27 Courtlandt-st., New York. 

















Great Agriculturist. 


It is claimed for this New Seedling that it is of unequalled 
size and productiveness, single plants producing as high as 
294 berries, many of them weighing one ounce each, of bright 
glossy crimson color, very firm, high flavored, and a first 
class market berry. For an account of its origin; intro- 
duction; purchase by us; character and productiveness of 
the plant ; size and character of the fruit,and other infor- 
mation, see our circular, We have bought of Mr, Judd his 
entire stock of plants for sale, and are now able'to furnish 
them at the following or 


1 plant.....cceccee soeeeB 
plants... 






Our stock of Strawberry plants this season, tneluding 


Golden the best early ;. Russell snd Fill- 
more, of wonderful size and productiveness; French’s 
Seedling, Triomphe. de Gand, Wilson’s Al- 
bany, and all other desirable kinds, is the largest and best 
we have ever offered. 
Strawberry Plants by Pfail. 

We wil sehd safely packed and post-paid by mail 

For $1, 1 Agriculturist, 8 Golden Seeded, 

For $2, 2 Agricultarist, 10 Golden Seeded, 12 Russell. 

For $3, 8 Agriculturist, 10 Golden Seeded, 12 Russell, 12 
Fillmore, ° 

For $5, 6 Agriculturist, 12 Golden Seeded, 12 Russell, 12 
Fillmore, 12 French's Seedling, 6 Kitley’s Gollah. 

For $10, 3 122 


1 
Fillmore, 41 Mack's seoditngs 12 Kitioy®s Gola, 2 Lew: 


For Vie of above, and many other kinds; our se- 
lect lists; mode of culture; prices, &c. See our illustrated 
catalogue. 

Send for Catalogue enclosing stamp. 

J. KNOX, Box 155, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


GROVER & BAKER'S 


HIGHEST . PREMIUM 








ELASTIC STITCH AND LOCK STITCH 


SEWING MACHINES, 


459 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


IP ROE'S Pe POTATO PLANTER SAVES THE La- 
vemen. Beng (oF ROK Maine, 
r 
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Corn Planting! Time Saved. 
Every farmer ee have one or more of Thos. B, McQon 

au cies et Cor a .. They oF i poset me 
r a the time, over ¢ old Ww: Pp 

nc For 7 bree Dollars - send one Dropper to afty address 

free of Tex press charg 


A liberal discount Tnade to them eet L-. At eel) 
Address THOS, B ’ 
aca are, 


What at Every one Having a Garden Should Bay. 


oot ~' PaR ‘s BS ag LY hy + lng 
@ most 4 

The articles re re quiring a Mf a jong. handle ;2 > yy aes. 
Tree raper, Hoes, are all made to nto an 
snpeeved per jointed handie. jointed in lengths to fit in 
the est 


Parr’s Horticultural Chest. 
ot jp size = the above with drawers and partitions to 


“Parhs Children’s Garden Setts. 


; Consisting “of of Hoe, Rake, Spade and Garden Fork with 
es 
Et Chests c of all sizes, with tools suitable for farmers 


For sale by all respectable Dealers in Hardware, Yankee 
Notionsand Agric aa ural implements and seeds, whose atten- 
tion is called to the immense demand for these ed 

Send for Ulustrated Circular to Manufactu 

GEO, PARR, Buffalo, N. A 











THE UNIVERSAL 
Cog-Wheel Clothes Wringer 


‘was pronounced superior to all others at 


The World’s Fair, in London, 1862, 


received the BRONZE MEDAL (highest premium) at the 
Great Fair of the 


American Institate, in New York City, in 1863. 


It has also received the 


FIRST PREMIUMS 


o0 te On Steves seemenie Parma : 





WISCONS 
CONN, RIVER VALLEY FAIR... 
CHAMPLAIN VALL ny. PRE on siviseeiinns aedeactuntt 1864 
and at the cipal COUNTY and INSTITUTE FAIRS 

throughout the land, 
Opinion of Orange Judd, Esq., Editor Amer- 
ican Agriculturist. 

Tt fs, in reality, a Clothes Saver! a Time Saver! anda 
aw A Saver/ We think the machine more than pays for 
pare (fe year, in the saving of garments! There are sev- 
kinds vearly alike in general construction, but we con- 
sider it important that the WrrnerR be fitted with COGS, 
otherwise a mass of ements may clog the rollers, and the 
rollers ees the crank-shaft slip, and tear the glothes. Our 


own is one of the first made, and it isas good new, after 
nearly four years’ constant use ! 
also ay nn gh pias Ja in thie and advertisement 


in back numbers of th Agiic 
Prices for the py "tamil Sea WITH code $10, 
No. ‘eee $i2. On receipt of a. peice = aces where 9 
one. aolling. © we will send t Mi Wahl of ex 
WRINGER WITH ‘cous 
can vaners ean can A 


the U. . W. For and 
Cc. BROWNING, Genl. 








The Nonpareil Washing Machine, 

Is the only entirely reliable Washing Machine in existence. 

Geared to run three turns of the crank to one turn of the 
hand, 

It bas been in constant use in the family of Mr. Judd, the 
Proprietor of this Journal, and in that of Mr. Munn, proprie- 
tor of fhe Scientific American, since 1861. For description, 
see advertisement in preceding numbers of the Agriculturist, 
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“A Capital Little Present to a Friend in the 
ow Sl -JupDpD's American ncaa 


WHI! 
MN wee ait! i “ANT 


Farmer’s “ Your Boy’s amy outfit is not 
Complete without it.” 


“It contains 2 complete assortment (over twenty) of Wri- 

ting, Sewing and Toilet Articles, 
Te wi]! be in great demand when once its real merits are 

known,”—¥, Y. Hrangeiist. 

ps It is brimfall of just the articles a soldier or traveler needs 
for daily use.”—Boston Congregationalist 

“ Light, compact, and elegant, can be carried in the coat 

ocket, and is not affected by rain or dampness.”—Philad@a, 


rice $2. 25. Sent to Army of Potomac free of postage. 
Agents a —Send Stamp for Circulars. 
. B. BROOKS & BROTHER, Salem, Mass, 


PORTABLE 
PRINTING OFFICES! 


For sale by the ADAMS PRESS CO., 26 Ann-street, 
New_York, Circular sent free. Specimen Sheet of TY PE, 


TS, dc., six cents. 


Millstone Dressing Diamonds 


Set in Patent Protector and Guide. For sale by JOHN 
DICKENSON, Patentee and Sole Manufacturer, and Im- 
porter of Diamonds for all Mechanical purposes, Also Man- 
nfacturer of Glaziers’ Diamonds, = 64 Nassau-st., New- 
York City. Old Diamonds reset. N. B.—Send postage 
stamp for Descriptive Circular of ‘the Diamond Dresser, 














Perkins? Patent for Preserving Eggs. 


Agents wanted in every town to sell Rights. Send stamp 
for circular to HENRY E. RICHARDS, Bioomfield, N, J. 


Stammering 
Cured by Bates’ Patent Appliances, For descriptive pam- 
phiet, address H.C. L. MEARS, 277 West 23d-st., N. Y. 


Albums for the Million. 


We send our 416 picture 
POCKET ALBUM by 
mail, Post Paid, for 
75 cents, and our 24 
picture Album for $1.00. 


JUST THE THING 


FOR SOLDIERS. 
Samuel Bowles & Co., 


ALBUM 


Manufacturers 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


EXCELSIOR 
Photographic Establishment. 


Carp PuHorocrapss of all Prominent Generals, and dis- 
tinguished charactess, and a LARGE VARIETY of miscellane- 
ons sub, ects. Sent post-paid, at 10 cta, each.—“ SPECIAL- 
TIES.” he finest card pictures in the world—at 15 cts. each, 
Card Photogra hs colored, 20 cts. each, PHOTOGRAPH 
ALBUMS, holding from 12 to 200 Pictures, at 65 cents to $18 
each. Also, Rustic Frames and other articles in this line at 
low prices. Dealers supplied at the vey ow est rates, Cat- 
slognes sent free. WHITING, 

87 F tht fon’ ‘st., New-York. 

Also, Agent for PRINCE & CO.'S Celebrated Mclodeons, 
Automatic Organs and Scheol Organs. 


FOR THE MELODEON 


AND ALL 


Instruments of the Organ Class. 


Zuandel’s' Melodeon Instructor. Containing the 
Elements of Music, Progressive Finger Exercises, and a lar ge 
collection of Choice Music. 
ew Method for the Melodeon, Selected m3. 
from * Zundell's Instractor, "and contamnnes in addition to 
Lessons and Exercises, a collection of Popular Songs, apa a 
variety of Psalm and Hymn Tunes. 50 
rhart’s Melodeon. lementary and_ Pr a. 5. 
Seeaties, with a collection of Choice Vocal and Instrumental 


Winner’s Perfect Guide for the Melodeon, 
gned as a Self-Instructor, with Choice Music. 
poleseon without a Master. 5 

e’s Seraphine and Meclodeon Instructor. 50 

The instructions in each of the above books are suited not 

a to the Melodeon, but to all instruments of similar con- 

ruction. Sent post-paid on receipt of price. OLIVER 

DITSON & Co., aehege Boston. 


$275. SEVEN OCTAVE. 275. 


ROSEWOOD PIANO-FORTES. 


GROVESTEEN & CO., 499 Broadway, N. Y. 


mew, a Scale Piano Fortes, with latest improvements. 
ears’ experience, with greatly increased facilities 
of birt uring, enable us to sell for CASH at the above 
peep low be Our instruments received the highest 
award at the V oridis Fair, and for five successive years at 
the American Institute. Warranted five years. Terms 
net Cash. Call or send for descriptive éircular. N 


Hot Water Furnaces 


for Warming Green-houses, Conservato- 
ries, Graperies, &c. 





























The Best Piano-Forte, 
one that will last a lifetime. 
WM. B. BRADBURY’S New 
Scale Piano-Forte is pronounced 
such by the best judges in the 
musical profession. They “Ex- 
cel all others in the Essentials 
of a perfect Piano-Forte,” viz. : 
in Tone, Touch, Power, and 
thorough Workmanship. Call 
or send for Circulars with Ilus- 
trations and Testimonials of the 
most eminent artists and ape 
teurs. WM. B. 

427 Broome St., eae , 
Ivin’s Patent Hair Crimpers, 
elt ei Fe mua 


first-class Jobber of Notions in New-Y 
en aie, n New-York, Phi adelphis. Pa., 


$1.00.—Preserve Your Eggs.—$1.00. 


One Dollar will procure the right to use Perkin’s Patent 
for pesocrtins Eggs, Meats, &c, For full partiqgere see ad- 
vertisement in Feb. number of American Agriculturist, 


Apply to HENRY E. RICHARDS, Bloomfield, N. J. 


FERTELIZERS !! 
Lester’s Pure Ground Bone, 
Pure Peruvian Guano. 
E. F. COE’S SUPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME. 
Bruece’s Concentrated Fertilizers. 
Plaster, Poudrette, etc. 


For sale in quantities to suit purchasers. SEND IN YOUR 
ORDERS EARLY. 











R. H. ALLEN & CO., 
189 & 191 Water-st., New-York, 


Bruce’s Patent 
Concentrated Manure 


MANUFACTURED FROM 
Animal fibre, Blood, and Pure Bone. 
Sold by our Agents. 
JOHN M. RICHARDS, 111 Commercial-st., 
Boston, Mass, 
, 206 Market-st., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
SEND FOR AGRICULTURAL ALMANAC. 
GRIFFING BROTHER & CO,, 
53 & 60 Courtlandt-st., New York. 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES, 


LODI POUDRETTE. 


THE LODI MANUFACTURING 
€oO., with an experience of 24 years, again 
offer a uniform article of Poudrette, pre- 
pared from the night soil of the City of 
New York. 

The experience of thousands of custom- 
ers attests to the fact that it is the eheap- 
est and, the very best fertilizer in market, 
It is particularly adapted for Tobacco, Corn, Potatoes, and 
Garden truck. A pamphlet containing directions for use, 
&c., may be had free by addressing a letter to the 
LODI MANUFACTURING CO., 

66 Courtlandi-st., New-York. 


To Farmers and Others. 


We continue to manufacture as usual, 
Ground Bone, Pure and Fine. 
Also the Genuine Fresh Bone Superphosphate 
of Lime. 
A. LISTER & BRO.,, 
Newark, New Jersey, 





MICHENER & YOUNG 











Address 


Liberal discount to the Trade. 


Ammoniated Pacific Guano, 


Areal guano, containing-from seventy to eighty per cént 
of Phospliate of Lime; to which has been added by a chem- 
{eal process, a large percentage of actual Ammonia, so fixed 
that it ean not evaporate, making it equal, if not supertor, to 
any other fertilizer. Price $80 per net ton. A liberal dis- 
count tothe Trade. 

Pamphiets with Reon of analysis by Dr, Jackson, Massi 
State Asaayer, and Dr. Liebig, of Baltimore, and testimonials 
from scientific eee showing its valne, can be 
obtained from J. BAKER & CO., Selling / a gente 
131 Pearl-st., New-York, 














ga” Send for free Circular to 
OAKLEY & KEATING, 134 Water-street, New-York. 


WEATHERED & CHEREVOY, 117 Prince-st,, New-York 


Buy the Best---Halsted’s, 














1865.] 








LANE’'S PURCHASING AGENCY. 
HARVEY B. LANE, 


151 Nassau-street, New York. 
Garden, Field and Flower Seeds, 
Fresh Onion Seed, 

Extra Conn. Seed Leaf Tobacco Seed. 
Trees—Fruit and Shade. 

IONA AND ISRAELLA GRAPE VINES. 
Strawberries—Agriculturist and others. 
Wethersfield Seed Sower. Price $8.00. 
Sole Agent in N. ¥. for Doty’s Washers. 


Aquarius, A Hand Force Pump, 
Price $13.00. 
Woodruff’s Portable Barometer, etc., etc. 


‘ 
A. M. HALSTED, 
167 Pearli-st., New-York, 
Produce Commission Merchant, 
FOR THE SALE OF 





Ba f 86sec. 3 
Oee ete HAR SAFES R 

w z a & 
BEeSEe FERS SSEERE 
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= 
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REFERENCES.—Benj. Loder, Esq. N. Y,, Ex-Pres't. Erie 
R. R, Fred. Bissell, Esq., Toledo, O., Cragin & Co., N. Y., 
and Chicago, Ill., Geo, M. Todd, Burlington, Lowa, 

Send for WEEKLY Price CuRRENT, Marking Plate and 
Circular with Packing and Shipping directions, 


S. B. CONOVER, 


Commission Dealer, 


260, 261 & 262 West Washington Market, 
FOOT OF FULTONSST. 


Particular attention paid to selling all kinds of Fruit and 
other Farm Produce. 
Refers to the Editor of the American Agriculturist, 





AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


FARMING AND 
MARKETGARDENING 
LANDS. 

IN NEW JERSEY 


THE SUBSCRIBERS WILL SELL TRACTS OF GOOD 
Land for farming and market gardening, in quantities to suit 
purchasers, situated in the counties of Ocean and Burlington, 
on the line of the Raritan and Delaware Bay Railroad, mid- 
way between New-York and Philadelphia, at $10 per acre, 
In addition to all the common p u ‘arm, these 
are valuable for growing cranberries, sweet potatoes, peach- 
es, grapes, tobacco and ons. All crops ripen ten days ear- 
lier than-on Long Island. Squankum mar! js delivered at 
any point on the railroad at one dollar and fifty cents per 
ton, und fertilizes the land for seven years after applica- 
tion, The lands are mostly covered wita yellow pine timber, 
suitable for lumber and cord wood, A portion of the timber 
has been recently cut off, leaving the land ready for immedi- 
ate cultivation. Price of cedar rails, $5 per 100, Cord wood, 
at any railroad station, $3 per cord, A possion of the lands 
contain a large quantity of the best potters’ clay yet diseoy- 
ered, for the manufacture of yellow ware. Saw-mill within 
one mile of Shamong Station, A good hotel at Shanrong, on 
the lands offered for sale. The location is very healthy and 
water excellent. Lands well watered with unfailing streams, 
and supplied with good mill-sites and water-power for man- 
ufacturing purposes. The whole purchase money may re- 
main on mortgage for a term of years if desired, if the pur- 
chaser cultivates the land. 

For further particulars anny to 
F. B. CHET WOOD, Elizabeth, N. J. 
WM. O. GILES, 70 & 72 Franklin-st., New-York. 


THE 
NORTHERN MAGAZINE, 


. PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 
Price of Subscription for One Year, 
ONLY $1.25. 

The Northern Magazine contains the prettiest pictures, the 
best portraits, the inost instructive designs, and the funniest 
caricatures to be found anywhere, 

The Northern Magazine contains the most able leading 
articles, the most interesting sketches of natural history, the 
most valuable biographies, the most beautiful poems, the 
most funny stories, the most thrilling adventures, the most 
valuable information, the most curious novelties, the most 
pleasing family articles, and the funniest jests to be found in 
any Magazine in. Europe or America, J 

THE CELEBRATED PRIVATE MILES O'REILLY, 
writes foreach number. | Address FRANK BELLEW, 
NORTHERN MAGAZINE, No. 39 Park Row, N. Y. 

P. S.—Persons can have three specimen numbers by sending 
80 cents to the Office by mail. Or may date their subscrip- 
tions from the first of January. 








GENERAL 
Purchasing Agency. 


The undersigned will Purchase to Order, on favorable 
ternis, and at a moderate commission, any articles of neces- 
sity or luxury, of small or large value, such as Supplies for 
Families, Goods for Merchants, Farmers, Mechanics, &c, 
Money sent by mail or otherwise, will be immediately ac- 
knowledged, and goods promptly forwarded as directed, 
Letters of Inquiry will receive immediate attention, 

§. CONOVER, JR., 160 Fulton-st., New York, 

Refers by permission to Opposite St. Paul's Church, 

Wm. E. Dodge, Jr., Esq. ; A. D. F. Randolph, Esq. 





AMERICAN ROOFING COMPANY. 
GREEN'S PATENT. 

This Company is now prepared to furnish one of the best 
articles of ROOFING ever introduced, consisting of aSTOUT 
MATERIAL made WATER-PROOF by a COMPOUND of 
INDIA RUBBER, hardened by acoatof METALLIC PAINT, 
prepares express vy. 

The WHOLE FABRIC has been_ thoroughly tested, is 
WATER-PROOF, and unaffected by changes of weather. 

It rolis up and unrolls like a piece of Oil Cloth, 

It is designed for covering RAILWAY CARS, STEAM- 
BOATS, DWELLINGS, BARNS and SHEDS. It can be 
laid down by any sensible working man. 

It is cheaper than any known roofing of equal durability. 

It can be seen in use and samples had by applying at the 
Office of the Company. No, 94 Wall-st., New York. 
HENRY SMITH, Agent, 


The Best and Cheapest Farming 


LANDS IN THE WHOLE WEST, ARE THOSE 
OF NORTHERN MISSOURI, 


Rebels are moving away and are selling for whatever they 
can get. An extensive immigration from the Northern 
States and from Europe already a will soon occupy that 

art of the State and develop its immense natural wealth. 

ree and full information given on application to 
ELI THAYER, 1 Park Place, New-York, 


ECURE A HOME.—Lands for sale in the Cele- 

brated Fruit Settlement of Hammonton, New Jersey, 30 
miles from Philadelphia, ou Railroad, and near the New 
York Railroad.—No better soil in the State—For Fruits, 
Vegetables and Early Gardening, is the best in the Union,— 
Hundreds of Acres now producirg to be seen, on which is 

ie from $200 to $500 per acre. Mild and healthy climate. 
Soft Water, Churches, Schools, Mills, Stores, &e. Price from 
$20 to $25. per acre, for 20 acres and upward, 10-cre fruit 
farms, . Terms easy. Title perfect, For full information 
address It. J. BYRNES, Hammonton, N, J. Letters answered 


Marviland Lands for Sale. 


Northern men can secure in mild climate and healthy loca- 
tions, Market Farms, Elegant Homesteads, and Fine Planta- 
tions on the Chesapeake Bay and Potomac River, near their 
celebrated Oyster Beds and Fisheries, Adapted to the cul- 
ture of all Grains, Tobacco, Fruits and the Vine. Direct 

er Communication with great Central Markets, 

ree Maryland surpasses the West in climate and 
Productions, ‘ 

Correspondence solicited and information prompty far- 
nished. . L. HASKELL, Real Estate Broker, 
Upper Marlboro, Prince Georges Co., Maryland, 


QUPERIOR FARM LAND!—20,000 

Acres at low prices and accommodating terms,—Frank- 

nville Tract.—Gloucester County, New Jersey, 25 miles 

south of Philadelphia, on Railroad ‘running from Philadel- 
ia and Camden to Cope May. In lots to suit parchesere, 
rculars with reports of Solon Robinson, Hon, Wm. Parry, 
d others, with full information, sent free by addressing 
OHN H, COFFIN 











a, 





& CO., Franklinville, Gloucester Co., 
ew-Jersey. Also Improved Farms from 20 Acres upward, 


HREE REMARKABLE BOOKS. 


Just Published by arrangement with ‘the Author, 
DIARY OF MRS. KITTY TREVYLYAN. 

A Story of the Times of Whitefield and the Wesleys, By 
the Author of the “Schcenberg-Cotta Family ;” with a Pre- 
face by the Author for our Edition. 

One Volume, a 488 pp. 


THE EARLY DAWN, 
Or CHRISTIAN LIFE IN ENGLAND ‘IN THE OLDEN 
TIME, By the Author of “The Schenberg-Cotta Family.” 


IIL. 
That Wonderful Book, 
CHRONICLES OF 
THE SCHCNBERG-COTTA FAMILY. 
Each of the above Works 1 Vol. large 12 mo. Price, $1 75, 
. W. DODD, No. 508 Broadway, New York. 
Fine Editions on tinted paper, beveled boards, Each $2.50. 


WANTED: 


AGENTS for our newand important work. “ Ene.isn 
AND FRENCH NEUTRALITY AND THE ANGLO-FRENCH ALLI- 
ANCE IN THEIR RELATIONS TO THE UNITED STATES AND 
Russta,” By Rev. C. B. Boynton, D. D. One Vol. Royal 
octavo. 576 pages. Price $3 50. Sample copies sent free by 
mail on receipt of price. The main object of this work is to 
show the true meaning of the duplicity of France and Eng. 
land, in their Foreign Relations, More especially of the 

hostile attitude toward our own country during the struggle 
in which we are nowengaged. It is a “Book born of the 
times in which it was written, and is beginning to receive 
the attention its true merits deserve.” For terms with full 


information, Address 
Cc. F. VENT & CO., Publishe 
38 West Fourth-st., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Or 94 Dearborn-st., Chicago, 111, 


Spring Fashions. Spring Fashions. 


DEMORKST’S ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY, and MME, 
DEMOREST’S M{RROR OF FASHIONS, with extraordina- 
ry attractions in the April No., now ready, including a Gor- 

eous colored Engraving, with Elegant Fashion Plates, orig- 
nal Music and entertaining Literary matter, Single copies 
25 cts. Mailed free on receipt ofthe price, Yearly $3.00, with 
a valuable Premium, Address 

W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 
89 Beekman-st., New-York. 

The AGRICULTURIST and the MONTHLY both for one year, 
for Three Dollars and Seventy-five cents, 











Sorgo Journal & Farm Machinist. 


This work affords the latest and most reliable information 
upon all matters relating to the NORTHERN CANE ENTER- 
PRISE. March number contains an account of the repeal of 
the Tax on Sorghum, and the proceedings in Congress upon 
the motion to refund the duties collected from 
also proceeeart of Sore Conventions and much interest 
matter. MONTHLY, $1 A YEAR.—Samp_e NUMBERS FREE, 

Addiess SORGO JOURNAL & FARM MACHINIST, 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, 





A WELL PAYING BUSINESS in their own 
townships, and free from risk, is offered by the Auburn 
Publishing Co., to 1000 Boo’ ‘ents. Please 
send fo: a circular, &c.,to E. G. §' ‘, Auburn, 


XN, Y., without delay. 





Aes WANTED—In every city and town in 
the United States, Fifty cents cash will be paid 
every subscriber obtained, Sample numbers free te any 


for 
ad- 
“Publisher C AN 





ress, enclosing stainp, 
” Detroit, Michigan. 


Add 
NIONIST, 
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A Series of One Hundred Dollar Prize Puzzles are now in 
course of publication in 


MERRYMAN’S MONTHLY, 


the best, cheapest, most amusing and highest toned Comic 
Magazine ever issued. Each number contains $2 mammoth 
pages of humorous stories, jokes, wit, hamor, &c., beside an 
innumerable number of fanny pictures, all by the best artists. 
One of the most popular features of our Magazine is the Puz- 
zle Peper teens, where every month will be found a choice 
collection of Puzzles, Enigmas, Rebuses, Conundrums, Rid- 
dies, &c., which will cause an immense amount of amuse- 
ment, In addition to our jar monthly es, & 
prize is given each month to the person sending the largest 
number of correct answers. to our. miscellaneous passin. 
We are constantly giving in this department, novel t te Ay 
the way of puzzles that will be found in no other publica ! 

The other departments of MERRYMAN are ably edited and 
will compare favorably with any other periodical of the kind. 
The latest things in the fanny world will always be fonnd 
here, and while we give our readers the very cream of cur- 
rent Fun, we are careful toexclude every thing that can 
have the least immoral tendency. Our original articles are 
from the pens of our most famous funny men, melons Se 
lew, Artemas Ward, Quills, author of the “ Harp of a Thou- 
sand Strings,” Josh Billings, and, in short, nearly all who 
arereally talented in the Funny Way. Our illustrations are 
unsurpassed and we give as many, if not more than any sim- 
ilar publication, We can not give a fair idea of the attrac- 
tions of MERRYMAN in an advertisement—It mnat be seen to 
be appreciated, and those who fail to secure it, will miss an 
intellectual treat but seldom all at any news- 
dealers and take a look at it. Specimen copies sent free of 
ey e, for ten cents each. No gratuitous copies furnished, 

nt by mail to any address for i 25 per annum ; two co 
ies for $2 25; 3 coples for $3 00. Any one sending five su! 
scriptions and $5 at one time will os 4 ees ter 
free. Address all business letters to J.C. H &Co.,, 
Publishers, 109 Nassau-st., New-York, 


MERRYMAN’S MONTHLY.--The lovers of fan shorld have 
Merryman's fund of humor always at hand for ready refer- 
ence, The January number contains a $100 = le, 
and every issue is filled with wit, humor and oddities, eni 
mas, riddles and puzzles, such as:‘would serve for plossant 
ypcreation and useful study in many a leisure hour.—Canton, 


0. 
3 
| Le: 
A Curious Puzzle. 


Above we give & little diagram which doesn't @ ir very 
wonderful, but which re ts a feat which we Chalom 
i) 

with 

















the readers of the Agriculturist (“or any other man") 
en The thing to do is to draw the above figure 
hree strokes of the pencil, without erasing any lines or go- 
ing over the same line twice, Try it and see if you can do 
it. If you know of anybody who considers himself pretty 
‘ey w him this, and our word for it, he 
will give it up, solution in MERRYMAN’s MONTHLY, 


A man was recently arrested for ong yy to steal a pack- 

age of MERRYMAN'S MONTHLY from _the American News 
©. in New York. He stated in explanation that he had 

seen advertisements asking people to “take MERRYMAN'S 

fg ben ne and that he was merely trying to comply with 
ne request, 


MERRYMAN IN THE ArmyY.-—One of the greatest ts our 
brave soldier boys enjoy is an occasional copy of 
MAN, which they are sometimes so fortunate as to secure, 
Suttiers easily get twenty-five centsa copy. and even at this 
price the soldiers are glad to obtain it, 1e pleasant stories, 
comical pictures, and side-splitting jokes, help to keep up 
their-spirits while far from home and friends. Many weary 
hours of camp-life are lightened by our puzzles, and none of 
our readers take more Interest in this department of our 
journal than “the hore in blue.” Haye you a brother or 
friend in the army ? If so, just send him a copy of MeRrrr- 
MAN; It will serve to while away an idle hour, and serve to 
show that he is not forgotten by the loved ones at home. 


We have some novel things in the way of fasion, &e, 
which will prove a treat to those fond of these things. Ju 
keep — eyes open, and look cut for MeRRYMAN when the 
bell rings—and when it don't too, 


THe ARMY VERSUS THE NAVY.—There is no distribution 
of prize money to the Army, although the sacrifices and en-' 
durance of the soldiers are often greater than thoes of - 
ora, But this is partially oaualizes by the publishers of 
MERRYMAN, who propose givin eyery pot. sag then, a 
hundred dollar prize puzzte, tion free to all, by solv- 
ing which, the soldier will have an equal chance with the 
sailor for prize money. 


Drart.—Nobody wants to be drafted. There is one ex- 
ception, however, in the case of those “drafted for the dollar- 
ous squad” for prizesin the Puzzle Department of MERRY- 
MAN'’s MONTHLY. 


Greenbacks for All! 


A series of $200 Prize Puzzles are now in course of pub. 
lication in MERRYMAN'S MoNnTHLY, for correct solutions 
each of which $100 in Greenbacks is offered. See | t 
number of this great comic ne, full of Fan, and every 
thing to amuse you, Splendid le Department, with puz- 

dd 0 &c., and & Prize 





zles, enigmas, ndrnms, By PuzzLE 

iti a pest of the, me tig ‘of the 

is the , to sa : 

valuable cash prizes in the Pu 4 There sme 
, an 


deception about the prizes, ‘as th 

the Names and addeespes. of 4! 

succeeding number go that any one can write or appl to 
ackno t 


them. Letters of Ww! winners of prizes 

will be cheerfully piowe on Spplicacion. A pene of : wil 
‘or the best puzzle ; see present num m 

free for 10 cents onty. $1 Ba yar, Gi ler 


et it of Ne 
por ons Aye your town, A , Netentaator Welt = = 
8 e or procure ‘or ou. te Me 
ly, giving name and address in full, and ‘dares * 
J. C. RANEY & CO., Publishers, 
109 Nassau street, New York, 


Burlesque Lives of Lincola and McClellan (Old 
Little Mac), fil with 82 very funny pi 
niest thing out. Both In one volume at the ; 
of 10 cents. Free of potaze. ED, one who 
should get this book. J, C. JANEY & CO,, 109 Nascau-st.,%, 6. 
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em a 
(Business notices: $1 25 per agate line of space.) 


Hours at Home. 


A New Religious and Literary Monthly, by this name, 
edited by J. M. Sherwood, aided by a large number of our 
most eminent writers, among which are Drs. Hunti 
ton, Sprague, Thompson, Schaff, Adams, Bacon, Go 
win, Stevens, Gillett, Porter, Prentiss, Palmer, Ander- 
son, Profs, H. B. Smith, Porter, Liniman, Stever, Prests. 
Woolsey, Wayland, Tayler, Lewis, L. L. D., and several 
of the best female writers. It will contain also choice 
selections from the English, age and oo eo 

s, ° be spared make 
"i it will be the 


(as ) 
ay Monthly in the land. It will ane aim to pro- 
a pure sey Mera and an Evangelical and 

‘ atoll — t The Ist ae. ready April Ist. 
m peice b, $2 50, 25 cents a number. 

POWs LES SCRIBNER & CO., New York. 
Sabbath School Superintendents 
and Teachers will be interested in the series of 
small, cheap, but comprehensive Lesson Books, on a 
new plan, entitled “ Lessons ror Every Sunpay 1n THE 
Year.” They are arranged in series of 52 lessons each, 
with many notes, references, etc. These are selected 
so that with the “ Connecting History” they give a com- 
prehensive and connected view of the whole Bible. 
No. 1 embraces the period from the Birth of Christ to 
the end of Acts. No, 2 embraces the whole New Testa- 
ment in its connecting history, but is mainly upon the 
second part of the book. No. 3 extends from Adam to 
Elijah ; and No, 4 (not yet ready) will extend from 
Elijah to Christ. They are approved and used by all de 
nominations ; and are adapted to scholars of all ages, 
able to read the Bible. Nos, 1,2, and 3, are now 
ready. Asan evidence of their value, it may be stated 
that of No. 1, the first issued, about 150,000 copies 
shave already been called for. Price of each series, 15 
cents each ; $1 50 per dozen; $12 per 100. Ifto go by 
mail, 4 cents each extra for postage; or, if in packages of 
ten or more 3 cents each. As specimens, Nos. 1, 2, and 3 
will be sent post-paid for 50 cents. Address Publisher of 
American Agriculturist, New York. 


The Pictorial Phrenological Journal 

Contains Portraits of Tennyson, Sheridan, Cobb, Phil- 
lips, Susanna Wesley—Mother of John—an Indian Chief, 
Franz Muller, Miss Muggins, Miss Fury, the Princess of 
Wales, Florence Nightingale. A Group of Warriors— 
Hannibal, Julius Cesar, Pizarro, Cromwell, Charles 
XII, Frederick the Great, Scott, Wellington, and Napo- 
leon. Great Surgeons—Harvey, Abernethy, Jenner, 
Hunter, Cooper, Mott, and Carnochan. Also Landor, 
Mrs. Farnham, Clark, Kilbourn, Morrill. The Human 
Face ; with Ethnology, Phrenology, Physiology, Physi- 
ognomy, and Psychology. Gov. Fenton, Everett, Aris- 
totle, Major Davidson, Charles Fourier, W. H. Fry; 
The Races of Men: Caucasians, Mongolians, Ethiopians, 
American Indians, Malays with Grouped Portraits of 
each, and a map showing the Geographical distribution 
of the Races. All Double Numbers for Jan., Feb., Mch., 
April, and May, with numerous Illustrations, sent by 
first post, for $1, or $2 per year. Address Messrs. FowLEer 
& Weis, 389 Broadway, New-York. 


Wheeler & Wilson's 
Sewing Machines. 


Woman's Greatest Boon.—We would advise a man to fore- 
goa thresher and thresh wheat with a flail rather than to 
see the wife wear her health, vigor and life away in the ever- 
lasting “stitch, stitch, stitch,” when a sewing machine can 
be obtained. The Wheeler & Wilson is an invaluable aid in 
every household, We have had several different kinds on 
trial, and after six years’ service the Wheeler & Wilson has 
taken the precedence as the best, where all kinds of sewing 
are to be done in afamily.—American Agriculturist, Jan 1865. 


India Rubber Gloves 
Area certain cure for Chapped Hands, Salt Rheum, etc., 
and an excellent protection for the hands in Housework, 
Gardening, etc. Sent by mail on receipt of $1 50 for 
Ladies’ sizes, $1.75 for Gentlemens’, by 
GOODYEARS I. R. GLOVE MF’G CO,, 
205 Broadway, New-York. 


“PRINCE OF WaLne." tae SUBSCRI- 
the above-named 




















His stock, and two- Ba eee ad nay xhibit 
e 
the str Coe ti es tre the catire get have been males 


weer woctd preter to ‘adeee EE. itt a 


& responsible party. 


yc erg ated BRED ~eeee aa 
eifers for od = M. TREDWELL, Madison, 
Morris County, Ni 


R SALE — ~ pare bred Azetive Be Bull, one 
Bull wo pears old, W. STANLEY, No. 16 Wallet, NY 
PALIAN QUEEN BEKS, from our recent im- 


anleod Send for circular to 1. er iD TANGSTROTH & BON, 
Oxford, County, Uhio, 
Buy the Simplest—-Halsted’s. 

















Ayrshires at Auction. 


Will be sold on Tuesday, April 11th, at Southboro, Wor- 
cester Co., Mass,, my entire herd of pure-bred Ayrshire Cat- 
tle, comprising sixty-five head of Cows, Heifers and Bulls, 
including several valuable imported animals, and the 
choicest stock of my own breeding. 

My farm is located three miles from Southboro Station, on 
the Boston and Worcester R. R, 

Sale to commence at 10 A.M. Catalogues ready March 10th 
will be sent on application. HENRY H. PETERS, 


Buchanan’s New Yellow Tea 
ROSE---Catherine Sprunt, 


A constant and abundant bloomer, with the habit and 
growth of Tea Saffrona, of which it is a seedling, and differ- 
ing only in the color of flower so far as I have been able to 
judge from four years’ cultivation. 

The flowers are invariably of a pure deep sulphur yellow, 
and contrast admirably with the Saffron buff of the parent. 
This I consider the best Yellow Tea Rose yet offered to the 
Public, Strong one-year-old plants grown in pots will be 
sent out at two dollars ($2) each; 2 year-old plants, strong, 
$3.00 to $5.00 dollars each, as soon as subscriptions for 
one thousand plants are received. Orders booked and sent 
strictly in rotation. ISAAC BUCHANAN, Florist, 

9 West 17th street, New York. 


“Good Gracious.” 


The new DOUBLE FansY, mailed free on receipt of $1, 








together with m "my, Decestpaive e of new and -e 
plants. ETER ele y's  Sersty City, 
Sample Depot, and Seed Store, 67 Nassau -st., oy yore 





FROST & CO., 


Genesee Valley Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y., 


Have nearly 400 ACRES occupied in the cultivation 
of Standard and Dwarf Fruit Trees, Small 
Fruits, Grapes, Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 
Roses, Plants, &c., which are packed and forwarded 
to all parts of our country reaching their destination in per- 
fect condition. Orders for small quantities have careful 
attention as well as those for larger amounts, 

Priced Catalogues descriptive retail and wholesale, 
sent on application, for five cents for each, 


PEAR TREES. GRAPE VINES. 
Nursery Stock Generally. 


Cromwell's Pata, agave Nurseries, one mile south of Balti- 
more, Md. Richard Vincent, Superintendent, offers for sale 
this spring, a superior lot of two yores © Standard and 
D Pear Trees of all the leading varieti a: budded from 
Shetr, own specimen bearing, trees. Also G Vines of 
following kinds, by the th h or_dozen. 
viz, : Delaware Diana, Concord, Re Union. Village, 
bella, Alvey, Hartford Prolific, Early 
oe lings, and many others in smaller quan- 
tities, "Also Exotic Gra Vines, one and two years, most 
all from their own Frui Senet ce Vinery. These roots 
ave all vo all ingle, pot grown. ll rooted and true to 
ame. ices and farther in: formation, Address 
RICHARD CROMWELL, Agriculturist and Seedsman, 
46 & 48 Light-st., Baltimore, Md. 








fona and Israella Grapes. 


HOVEY & C6@., 


Offer for sale fine strong vines of Longe B poe I new 
also Adir Cc . ae sad otner 
for 
HO 


pos by the quantity, S000 fore ign (grape ny hy My 
es of a e 

Spaler aad cholce ia 1, Suitable Nor raised from 

besring vines. VE Y & 

58 North Market street, Boston. 


RANBERRY PLANTS.—The best bearing vines 
wes no eof be had, not by the Thousand but by 
eof Doct, B, H. STEVENS, Essex, Conn. 


Five Hundred Thousand 
(500,000.) 
CRANBERRY PLANTS, 


for sale by GEO. A. BATES, Bellin nom, Norfolk Co. 
Send for Circular on tar Crasherty ture, 1? 


BACCO DUST FOR SALE, an excellent arti- 
cle for destroying versie and insects, affecting vegeta- 
bles, fruits and flowers. Price $3.00 per barrel. 
P, LORILLARD, 16 & 18 Chambers-st, New-York. 


SEEDS BY MAIL, 
Offered by JAMES SHEPPARD & CO, 
214 Pearl-street, New York. 
Per Pound, 
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Early Frame. ++ee$1 20 
ey: Kany wre Spine...... 1% 
Ww OO Sees London Lo reen,...1 75 
and Yell Gherkin for ckling. «3 00 
Ded ieuia sweeeees 70 Lertuce.—Drumhead .,..2 

2 Early Conied Silesia. ...2 75 

33 escoce 
50. Skillman’s Fine Netted.1 00 

Wakefield. 50 MELON, 

Green Globe Savoy..... 250 Mountain Sweet........1 00 
Drumhead Savoy........ 25 Citron for Preserves....8 00 
Late Drumhead.. 2 00 ParsLey.—Piain..... 60 
Hed Dutch Pickling.... 300 Curled.........+++0. B 
Carror.—Long Orange.. 1 50 Rapisu.—Long Scariet...1 00 
White Belgian ........ - 125 Scarlet Turnip........... 00 
Altringham...........++ . 1 50Sprnacu.—Round...,.. 60 
CAaULIFLOWE eo wav, ie Avaes bones 50 
Half pore Baris... be ee N ‘2 00 
CELERY.—White Solid.. 4 3 UASH.—Boston Marrow? 50 

Turnip Rooted......... 200 Summer and Winter 
Qe epee Posie a ieee +1 00 
Sawap or Fetticus. or coo.—Havana .. .. °10 00 
a Connecticut Seed Leaf..8 50 

Not less . Pes put 3 4 above prices, 





FFLUTING—FLUTING.—The best and lowest 

price. Fluting done at MME, DEMOREST’S Em- 
porium of Fashions, 473 Broadway, at the shortest pos- 
sible notice. Fluting Machines for Sale. Orders for 
Machines or Fluting attended to with promptness and 
fidelity. 





Labor for Farmers. 

THe AMERICAN EMIGRANT Company is now prepared to 
receive orders to import through its extensive European 
Agencies, Gardeners, Shepherds and Farm Laborers, either 
from Great BRITAIN, GERMANY, SWEDEN, BELeIUM, 
FRANCE, Or SWITZERLAND. Such orders will be promptly 
and satisfactorily executed under the provisions of the law 


“To encourage Immigration.” 

Farmers in all  Srsciem of, the country are afforded also 
the opporta _— of having gnewly arrived migrants carefully 
selected uly forwarded the Company's Agency at 
ad York. “orden or letters of ait shoeld ve addressed 


General Agent aa migration. 
Office of the American agree Compan 
wling Green, ‘New York. 


Swedish Farm Laborers. 


AMERICAN NT CoMPANY is prepared to re- 
afew thousand Swedish farm laborers to be 
furnished d e months of June, July ‘and August, 
Br who desire to avail themselves of this 

hme mee te Bg these desirable 


e once eal sade cation 
SOHN WILLIAMS, 
nt of Kmi ration, 
— Bawits ng Green, New York. 


Sawing Machines: 


In —_—, to the manufacture of Steam and Horse Power 
Thrashing Machines, we are building extensively Cross- 
cut and ———— Saws The Cross-cut or Drag Saw is intend- 

owers of ali kinds, and will saw from 
40 ~—t of stove wood inoneday. We build two sizes 
of Powers suitable to run them, One is a two-horse Power, 
while the other is heavier and is designed for either two or 
four horses as may be des .. These machines are in gen- 
eral use and every farmer should have one 

Our Circular Saw for ey | cord | wood, limbs and poles 
into stove wood is the best cor and most desirable 
style in use. Our machinery is rn RA substantially built 
out of the best of material, but od ce ry a vey tasty 


manner, A Anis 
Proprietor Robinson's Machine Works, 
Richmoad, Ind. 


Every Farmer Should have 
BABRINGTON'S Com! vou feed Sower and Cultivator. 
pry teed ge —~ Giippet Bete. 

CAHOON'S Hand Broad-Cast Seed Sower, 
Send i § “Crear North atiiver A tog Warehouse. 
FFING BRO R& Proprietors, ~ 
ak oo @ Courtieadtat New-York, 


Trace AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT MANU- 
RERS !—The subscribers wish to contract for the 
two hundred (or mete) of BULLARD'S 
PATENT TEDDER, the subscribers to furnish the 
castin: A sample Machine can be seen at “he OREGON 
IRON FOUNDRY of HERRING & FLOYD, 
740, 742 & 744 Greenwich-st., New York City. 


Sorghum Sugar and Syrup, 

The subscribers are Agents for the sale of COOKS SU- 
GAR EVAPORATOR and CLARK’S CANE 
MILLS, the best in use, ase i = ain prevares to supply 

varieties hd ‘Bue 
R CANE SEED. For further r_porccwiars 
scriptive pamphlets, address BREWSTER & Boai 
Scotchtown, Orange Co., N. Y. 
556 ee Le ae 
esc 
tn4 FS scripts 4S aryland, atalogue of 
R. W. TEMPLEMAN & CO., 
Land Agents, 
48 Lexington-sizest, (U (Up ip otairn.) 
Embracing description of the Soil and Product of 
Send Twenty-five Cents for a Copy. 


NORWAY MAPLE, 1 seek. 
e 2000 g to 12 feet, 
For sale low by J. A. LEWIS, Willimantic. Conn, 
.| AGENTS WANTED for sale of Trees, Plants and 
Seeds, in all the are States. WATSON 
Colony EE Plymouth, Mass. 


Gi reas WHITE WILLOW CUTTINGS.— 
re-paid by mail, for, $1. 1000 boxed and delivered 
5000 for $13 Rate Soe Also the French 
































or 
Ozier of or Basket Willow at same fen ad ddress MARTIN 
ALLEN, “THz WILLOws,” Mendata, Illinois, 


Destroy Rats and Roaches 


with ISAACSEN’S Phosphoric Paste. Depot 40 Fulton 
street, New York City. 


BBABMA FOWL AND EGGS FOR SETTING 
for sale by B. W. PERSONS, Providence, R. 1. 


ANTED, of the Silkwo aa 
Parties keep! ieee please offer, g 3S 5602 P. O., N. at 














Catarrh. Rheumatism, Sick Headache. 
Neuralgia. Premonitions Three Health Items. 
Nursing. Erysipelas. Presence of Mind, 
Eating. Air and Health4n March No. (1ic.) of 
Poisons. Vice of Youth. Hall’s hea of Health, 
Aggies. Follies, 15, $4 yearly, New York, 
Three P’s. “ Diet for Sick. nion Fem 


Catarrh and © effects,Ap’l No. - Prof, Dauiels. 


GRAND OPENING OF THE SPRING PAT 
TERNS at MME. DEMOREST’S Emporium of 

Fashions, 473 Broadway, New York. Plain and ele- 

gantly trimmed Patterns of the most recherche style. 



























